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=—» HERE was an omnious 
= silence after Mr. 
Richard McLeod 
made that sharp, 
unkindly speech to 
me, = his son. 

Breakfast was al- 
most concluded, and 
all unfortunate topics had been 
carefully avoided, until Mr. Mc- 

Leod’s temper and sarcasm got 

the better of him. 

Mr. McLeod’s pretty, young, 
second wife, stole a glance at Allyn 
McLeod and saw he had turned very 
pale and the hand he raised to his 
mustache shook, yet he made no 
reply to his father, and Mrs. McLeod 
wondered how he could be so pa- 
tient. She had already found her 
elderly husband's temper and unrea- 
sonable prejudice to be the greatest 
cross of her life. 

Pretty, rather cold, and loving 

life’s luxuries, Mabel Pelton had 
found it easy to regard Alex- 
ander McLeod with affection 
and accept him as her husband. 
But even her passive tem- 
perament had been stirred by 
his treatment of his son of 
late, this youngest son, the 
handsome, kindly hearted, affectionate Allyn. An elder daughter had defied her 
father’s determined opposition nearly ten years ago, and married the man of her 
choice. Mr. McLeod had promptly cut her off from inheritance and had not looked 
upon her face since. | ; 
W gAn elder son had early in life proved a thorn in the flesh, and finally taken himself 
to parts unknown. Allyn was now twenty-two, and betwixt father and son there had 
only been love and trust, until the last twomonths. Jt was the same old story of love 
and opposition. 

Bat it was Allyn who had been patient and forebearing; it was Allyn who bore 
with his father’s taunts and tempers; and Mr. McLeod felt the superior self-control 
of his son gaul him sorely. 
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Now he rose abruptly from the break- 
fast table and left the room. 

Allyn finished his coffee calmly, but he 
threw himself back in his chair with a 
sigh. 

“Oh, Allyn dear, Iam so sorry! Your 
father is so hasty,” said the young step- 
mother. ‘‘Let me give you some more 
coffee. But don’t you think, dear,”’ 
plaintively, ‘‘you could persuade Miss 
Le Moyne to leave the stage?’”’ 

‘«She will not sing in concerts when 
she is my wife, that is positive,’’ returned 
Allyn, ‘‘but until I can make her my wife 
with my father’s consent, she will con- 
tinue to support herself by her profession. 
I am hardly to blame if the papers praise 
her. My father knows I only hold to my 
faithful engagement to her. She has 
made it impossible for us to marry unless 
father consents.”’ 

‘«Does your father know this?”’ 

‘*Yes. In our last talk regarding it, I 
told him of her resolution, also my deter- 
mination to win his consent before mar- 
rying. Ihave no desire to quarrel with 
my father—poor old man—he cannot 
bear to be so ugly, but he cannot get 
along without being so,’’ and Allyn closed 
his speech in a commiserating tone. 

‘¢He is very unreasonable,” sighed 
Mrs. McLeod, ‘‘did it ever strike you, 
Allyn, that he had other views for you?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” returned the young man briefly, 
his head buried in the morning paper, 
but his fair forehead appearing quite 
flushed above it. 

Mrs. McLeod pushed the paper down 
with a playful hand. 

‘¢You need not blush so. Do you 
know I think Ria knows it.”’ 

Allyn growled something incoherent, 
and bit his mustache. 

«¢ She was here yesterday, you know, and 
she said she had not seen you for an age. 
Wondered where you were keeping your- 
self. She kissed your picture, and went 
on in her usual ridiculous way.”’ 

‘¢Did—did she say anything about 
Amiée?’”’ 

‘¢ Miss Le Moyne, you mean? No, Ria 
Ingalls is not the girl to drag in another 
woman’sname. Sheisanoblegirl, Allyn.’ 

‘¢Are you enlisting on papa’s side ? ” 

‘¢Oh, no! Ionly—” 

*¢ May I come in?”’ 
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It was a fresh, sweet voice that put the 
question, and without ceremony Miss 
Maria Ingalls, arrayed in the daintiest of 
walking costumes, rosy from a brisk walk, 
her fine dark eyes full of life and merri- 
ment, entered. 

‘‘Speaking of angels, my dear cousin,” 
said Allyn, rising to greet her. ‘‘ We were 
just talking about you, when, behold!” 

‘*Breakfasting yet? Oh, you lazy 
creatures! Gaze at that clock, Allyn! 
I have had a walk in the park, and at- 
tended to a dozen errands, while you 
dawdle over your second cup of coffee. 
Good-morning, Mabel, where is mine 
Herr McLeod ?”’ 

‘¢ He—he finished sometime ago,”’ said 
the wife, stammering a little. Ria looked 
at Allyn, and then laughed merrily. 

‘‘ You mean he left in a rage, after 
giving Allyn a piece of his mind. Do 
you know uncle has done that so often 
that Iam sure we must all have more of 
his mind than he himself possesses; he 
has given us so many pieces. He is very 
generous in that regard.” 

‘¢You are right, Ri; but how do you 
happen to surmise so correctly the exact 
state of affairs ?”’ 

‘¢T met uncle on the way, and he burst 
forth about your folly and the ingratitude 
of children, until I had to remind him of 
the season, and how soon we should be 
eating mince-pie, and entertaining Christ- 
mas ghosts, and peace on earth, good-will 
toward men sentiments. Then I put the 
finishing stroke to his ill-humor by telling 
him Aunt Tabitha was coming to spend 
Christmas.”’ 

‘*No, you don’t say so! Bless dear 
old Aunt Tab ; she’s a brick,’’ cried Allyn, 
with boyish delight. 

‘But I say, Allyn; what have you 
done to so upset your father ?’”’ 

Allyn looked disconcerted, and his 
step-mother said lazily, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
tell her, Allyn?” 

‘¢ Fallen in love with the wrong girl, 
Ri,” said Allyn, in the tone one only half 
means to be taken in earnest. 

‘¢T cannot believe it. You’ve always 
been such a model son. Who is she?” 

‘¢Why don’t you ask who the right one 
is?’’ said Allyn, evasively. 

‘‘Perhaps Ria can guess,’’ suggested 
Mrs. McLeod. 
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‘¢ T can make but one guess, and that is ‘‘And who is uncle’s choice? A fine 


in the right direction,’’ said Ria, fixing damsel she must be. Something in Ma- 
her eyes on Allyn’s face. ‘‘ Who, that bel’s style, of course.’’ 


having seen him, listening night after ‘* Not at all,’’ said Allyn, smiling mis- , 
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“MAY I COME IN?” 


night to Miss Le Moyne’s voice, can doubt 
the siren.”” She spoke slowly, but her eyes 
met Allyn’s gravely, and his met hers in 
firm assent. There was a moment’s 
silence, then Ria said, briskly: 


chievously. ‘Shall I tell her, Mabel?” 
for Allyn never called his step mother by 
her dignified title. 

‘¢ Oh, yes,do! She will beso amused,” 
cried Mrs. McLeod. Allyn found it 
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necessary to whisper, and he brought his 
lips very close to the red cheek of Miss 
Ingalls, as he said, softly, ‘‘It is Miss 
Maria Ingalls.’’ 

“Allyn, you are trying to tease me,’’ she 
cried, drawing back, her face crimson. 

‘No, my dear Ria, in spite of being 
burdened by the name of your maternal 
ancestor, and her goodly inheritance of 
wealth, my dear unreasonable, old daddy, 
wants to bestow upon you Ais greatest 
treasure—namely, myself.’’ 

‘‘How kind of him,’ recovering 
promptly at histone. ‘‘ What shall wedo 
about it, Allyn? I would like a little re- 
venge. But why, if you love Miss Le 
Moyne, do you hesitate? Oh, if I were 
a man, and loved”’ getting to pace up 
and down, as she talked, ‘‘/ would not ask 
papa. I would never be dependent on 
any one for an heritage of mere money. I 
should win my wife and face the world 
bravely, and defy any one to stand in my 
way.” 

‘‘Allyn isnot dependent on his father ;’’ 
it was Mrs. McLeod who spoke. Allyn 
said nothing. He only calmly watched 
his cousin. 

‘¢Then, why don’t you marry Miss 
Le Moyne? She isa young, lovely woman, 
not strong, and working beyond her 
strength. Why doyouhesitateamoment?”’ 

Allyn was rolling a cigarette. Hecon- 
tinued his occupation, and spoke as if he 
was conversing about the weather. 

‘¢ Because, Miss Ingalls, strange as it 
may seem to you, I love and respect my 
father, and prefer to wait until his really 
tender, loving, unreasonable old heart 
beats in the right way.”’ 

Mrs. McLeod was standing near her 
step-son, and she put out her hand, and 
grasped his, while tears stood in her eyes. 

‘*¢ Thank you, Allyn,” she said in alow 
tone, ‘‘ you do understand your father, 
and are the dearest, most loyal of sons.’’ 

‘¢ When this tender little scene of ma- 


* ternal appreciation is concluded, I should 


like to say a word or two,’’ said Miss In- 
galls, watching with a little impatience 
Allyn lift his step mother’s hand gently 
to his lips. 

‘*At your service, my lady,” said 
Allyn, raising his eyes quietly to meet 
his cousin’s glance. Marian often ruf- 
fled him, more than she realized, es- 
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pecially when she derided in that sar- 
castic tone his affectionate regard for his 
step-mother, but ten years hissenior. He 
had been very fond of Mabel Pelton from 
the first of his acquaintance with her, 
when, as a lad of ten, he was in her classes 
at the school she was teaching. Ria had 
always resented Allyn’s glad acceptance 
of Mabel Pelton in his father’s house- 
hold. 

‘‘T have a proposition to make. You 
know uncle is proverbially moved by the 
rules of contrary. Now I have a desire 
to have a Christmas pie, all of my own 
making. If you will let me manage it 
al/, Allyn, with none of your foolish in- 
terference and scruples, I will promise to 
bring uncle up to a full consent to your 
marriage with Miss Le Moyne, and more- 
over guarantee he will urge it.’”’ 

‘« By rules of contrary my dear papa 
has ever been moved. Still I doubt your 
ability to manage him in this matter, in 
spite of my knowledge of your wheedling 
powers. However, you can have this lit- 
tle anecdote of my paternal control to 
guide you. Once, whenI was eight years 
old, I, ina fury at some decree of father’s, 
flung my cap to the end of the room, and 
prepared to storm out the door. Father 
demanded I should come back and pick 
upthe cap. I refused. Hethrashed me. 
I never uttered a sound, but I refused 
again to pick up the cap. He thrashed 
me three times, and at the end of the 
third whipping I picked upthecap. A 
short time afterward I heard him say he 
would have been better pleased if I had 
held out against him, and the next time 
anything occurred of that nature—I 
did!” 

‘¢He is a queer old duck,” laughed 
Ria; ‘‘ but I will guarantee to make him 
urge your marriage before Christmas. 
Lan, do you not believe me?’”’ 

As Ria uttered this old family abbrevi- 
ation of his name, with a roguish twinkle 
in her eyes, Allyn started involuntarily. 

«¢ Ah, Lan, I’ve found you out,” she 
cried, rushing to him and taking his face 
between her hands. ‘You dear, sweet 
boy! You need not blush so. It is no 
discredit that the affection that keeps you 
true to your father should have led you to 
keep Alice ever in view, and lately I have 
discovered who ‘ dear Lanny Mac’ was.” 

















“You have seen the children? Are 
they not pretty? And how did you dis- 
cover Alice?’’ Allyn spoke eagerly, while 
Mrs. McLeod looked from one to the 
other in a bewildered way. 

‘My little dressmaker lives in the 
same flat as your divinity. One morning 
I stumbled over something white in the 
dark passage, and it set up a yell. I 
picked it up, and it proved a black-haired 
mite of a girlin herrode denuit. I took 
her to Mamzelle Louise, who said it was 
the daughter of an actor who occupied 
the fourth flat. This fired my curiosity, 
and up I went to come face to face with 
Alice and Mr. Creighton, on the next 
floor.’’ 

“Did you know Alice at once? did 
you think her changed ?”’ 

“Only that she looked prettier and 
more matronly. No, I did not recognize 
her until she exclaimed, ‘Ria—dear 
Ria,”” and rushed upon me. I’ve seen 
herevery day since, and heard the chil- 
dren praise their dear Lanny Mac, who 
brings them candy. I’ve had other expe- 
riences, too,’’ shaking her head roguishly, 
whereat Allyn flushed again and again, to 
her intense amusement. 

‘Tell me,”’ cried Mrs. McLeod, ‘‘ do 
you mean Alice, your sister, is herein New 
York, Allyn, and you have seen her ?”’ 

“Yes, Mabel, my dear, I have never 
given up my sister. I have always known 
her whereabouts. And now she and the 
Le Moynes share a flat together.’’ 

‘Allyn !’’ reproachfully. 

“Yes, and Allyn has never really lost 
tight of her a moment. And now Basil 
is playing an engagement in New York, 
and it was through Mrs. Creighton Allyn 
met Miss Le Moyne.” 

_ Ria spoke with a good deal of triumph 
inher superior knowledge. Allyn gave 
her a warning glance. He feared his 

‘young step-mother would resent his reti- 
cence upon a matter he thought until ten 
minutes ago profoundly his own affair. 
It seemed as if the two women were bent 
on making him reveal all he thought best 
to withhold. 

“Oh, Allyn, I did not think you would 
deceive your father and be so double- 
faced.’? 

“‘My dear Mabel,” he said hastily, 
“that is hardly fair. I would not aban- 
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don my only sister because father took an 
unreasonable dislike to her husband, one 
of the best of men, by the way. Now 
listen, my good, gentle, kind-hearted 
friends. I know my father very well. 
I know all his kind, inconsistent, ridicu- 
lous, whimsical idiosyncrasies, and for 
the last seven years I have never given up 
the hope that he would eventually forgive 
Alice.” 

‘«T knew it,’’ begun Ria, impetuously, 
but Allyn checked her. 

‘Wait untill am through. Ido not 
exonerate Alice from blame, for she did 
not manage father as she should, and she 
was very foolish and headstrong in the 
manner of her disobedience. But that is 
allover. Ihad about concluded father 
was ready to be introduced to those dear 
children,—your grandchildren, Mabel, 
my dear! When lo! I had to see Aimée, 
and here I am in exactly the same boat 
with Alice.” 

‘¢ The situation has all the humor of a 
comedy,’’ said Ria. ‘‘I think if you could 
get uncle quite enraged with you, Allyn, 
he might, with his stupendous power for 
contrariety, make it up with Alice in 
order to cut you off with a shilling. And 
you will, of course, never hear from 
Philip again.” 

The name of his brother, spoken almost 
flippantly, sent the color from Allyn’s 
face. He looked startled, then said ina 
low tone: 

‘¢ Poor Phil. No, I do not believe we 
shall ever see him again.” 

‘And if he came back, who would 
welcome him?”’ 

‘<I for one—for if I live to be a hun- 
dred, I shall always believe Phil innocent 
of what they accused him. But Ria, you 
have shocked Mabel quite enough by all 
this mention of forbidden names. Come, 
go down town with me, the trap must be 
here. Lordered it at ten. Then I will 
leave you wherever you wish.”’ 

‘¢ That is what I came to do,”’ said Ria, 
coolly. ‘*I thought you would not be 
likely to fall a prey to my good intentions 
so readily, sol was going to plead for a 
drive with you.” 

‘¢ Mabel, you must not fret over all we 
have said, for we are only graceless young 
creatures with long years of repentance 
before us.”’ 
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‘‘And only promise one thing, Mabel,”’ 
cried Ria, ‘‘whatever happens before 
Christmas be you blind, deaf and dumb 
to all we have said. Oh! my dear woman, 
there may be surprises in store for you, 
but do be discreet.’’ 

‘«In other words you tell me nothing, 
yet warn me not to reveal it. Go on, you 
reckless children, you are so well matched 
it isa shame you think best not to wed.”’ 

But as she watched them ride away she 
murmured : 

‘Tt is a great pity Allyn does not Jove 
her. She would count the world well lost 
for him. I wonder what she has in her 
head now. Evidently Papa McLeod is to 
be circumvented. I hope he will not be 
so upset by it all that he will object to 
letting me have the diamonds I want.”’ 

Meantime, as they sped through the 
streets of New York, Ra, with a bright 
spot of color on either cheek, was saying 
to Allyn eagerly: 

‘‘I do not want to go down town. 
Drive through the park, and then to the 
eait side, 186 Fifty-eighth street. I have 
so much to tell you, and there is some one 
there who wants to see you. Oh, Lan, it 
is Philip! ”’ 

II. 


Mrs. McLeod had truly said Allyn 
McLeod was not dependent on his father. 
A brother of his great aunt, Miss Tabitha 
Hawkins, had lett his large inheritance 
between the brothers Philip and Allyn 
McLeod. Philip had disappeared before 
his uncle’s death, and therefore his por- 
tion had gone to Allyn as well. Miss 
Tabitha Hawkins, whose arrival was 
so pleasantly anticipated by Allyn, was 
an everlasting thorn in the flesh to Mr. 
McLeod, chiefly because she was as con- 
tradictory and wilful as himself. More- 
over, she always upheld Allyn, and just 
at this interesting crisis, Mr. McLeod felt 
she would strengthen Allyn in all his re- 
bellious intentions. 

The day before Aunt Tabitha came, 
however, a new idea had been presented 
to Mr. McLeod, and it had come in the 
person of Miss Maria Ingalls, the lovely 
young heiress he craved as a daughter-in- 
law. He was surprised at her pensive air, 
and the sensible view she took of Allyn’s 
conduct. Albeit, before she left him, his 
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habitual mood of contraiety made him re- 
sent her implied doubt of Allyn’s faith and 
real devotion to Miss Le Moyne. In fact, 
he checked himself, warned by a change 
in the lovely face of Miss Ingalls that he 
was defending Allyn’s persistency as a 
family trait of which to be proud. But 
he did not resent in the least Ria’s sug- 
gestion regarding this professional con- 
cert singer. He thought it an excellent 
suggestion. Of course, he would see her 
at once, and from all he had heard through 
Allyn of her pride in not. marrying him 
until he gained the consent of his father, 
Mr. McLeod was sure she would either 
resent this proposition, and break off 
with Allyn forever, or she would accept 
the compromise he proposed, and thus 
disgust Allyn into a consent to his father’s 
wishes. 

Mr. McLeod drew his check-book to- 
ward him, not without the feeling that he 
was about to barter in souls. He drew 
up a check for a large sum, however. 
He would make it tempting bait to a 
Bohemian. He pictured the girl, under 
whose thrall Allyn had fallen, as a 
large, full-voiced woman, some years his 
senior, probably, since she had studied 
abroad. 

One thing, however, annoyed him not 
a little, regarding his late interview with 
Ria. She had so coolly told him, with- 
out blush or stammer, that she loved Al- 
lyn, and was bent on winning him, no 
matter what means she brought to bear; 
she had always been able to have what 
she wanted, and she did nut intend to be 
thwarted this time. 

In spite of the familiar spirit of this 
declaration, Mr. McLeod winced under 
it, and Ria lost much of her charm in his 
sight. It was not modest or womanly to 
so declare her love. Still, if it would 
save Allyn—Mr. McLeod straightened 
his collar, folded the cheque, and prepared 
to set forth on his errand. It was no 


other than to seek Miss Le Moyne and 
offer her a large sum of money to release 


Allyn from his engagement. Mr. Mc- 
Leod smiled grimly as he thought of the 
sarcasm of such a proposition in the light 
of his son’s high sense of honor and faith. 
Nor was it an altogether enjoyable smile. 
Mr. McLeod knew he was going to doa 
very questionable, disagreeable task. 














The address Ria had given him took 
him to a portion of the city he seldom 
saw, and he finally rang the bell of a 
dingy apartment house, and was rewarded 
by the slow swinging of the door. He 
entered, and finding no elevator, com- 
menced a melancholy ascent of the nar- 
row stairway, his legs and courage grow- 
ing weaker momentarily. Suddenly, as 
he made a turn in a dark corner, he felt 
his hat lifted from his head mysteriously. 
He made a rapid clutch at it, only to see 
it dangle in the air above him, and then 
disappear up the wall of the stairs. The 
patter of feet and a suppressed childish 
giggle followed. 

Mr. McLeod, breaking forth in a cold 
perspiration, wiped his bald head nerv- 
ously and peered into the dusk above him. 
For a man to make a call hatless, was to 
appear in the most ridiculous light. It 
was the mischievous act of a child, of 
course—yes, there was the hook and line 
again. Mr. McLeod, righteously indig- 
nant, laid hold of the line vigorously, and 
tripped lightly up the last flight of steps, 
fixing his glance above him, when he 
stumbled over something on the top stair 
that sent him reeling against the opposite 
wall, his cane flying from his hand, while 
ashriek of grief and dismay broke forth 
from under his feet. He leaned panting 
and appalled before the storm he had 
raised. 

At the same moment a door was opened 
at the end of the hall, and Allyn McLeod 
came hastily down the dark narrow pass- 
age. 

‘‘Archy ! you little devil ! what are you 
up to now? There, there, little Alice, 
Lanny is sorry you are hurt. Run along 
to Aimée. How often have I told you, 
Ted, not to play on the stairs. Archy!’’ 

‘‘Archy took the gentleman’s hat,” 
giggled a small urchin of five, with a 
lovely cherub’s face, much ornamented 
with molasses candy. 

‘*The gentleman? I beg pardon, 
sir.” Allyn had started little Alice down 
the hall, and did not recognize his father 
in the least. ‘I am sorry if the children 
have troubled you. Their mother is away, 
and I undertook to look after them for an 
hour. Archy, bring the gentleman his 
hat. Ned, goopen the door of the studio. I 
presume you wish tosee Mr. Le Moyne? ”’ 
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Mr. McLeod murmured what Allyn 
took for assent, and as Ted swung the 
door open at the end of the passage, Al- 
lyn called, carelessly, ‘‘Some one to see 
Frank, Aimée. And won’t you take the 
children to Basil, and tell him he will 
have to study in pandemonium awhile.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Lan,’’ replied a sweet little 
voice from the studio. ‘‘ Good bye until 
to-night; don’t forget the order for the 
carriage, please.”’ 

And then Mr. McLeod was left, still 
hatless, with Allyn’s voice ringing in his 
ears, as that youth sped away, all uncon- 
scious of his presence 

Archy came shamefacedly sliding down 
the hall, holding the hat at arm’s length. 
Mr. McLeod accepted it gratefully, and 
advanced in some embarrassment. He 
found himself in a room about which 
were scattered pictures in every state of 
progress. The room was narrow, and an 
easel occupied a prominent place, before 
which was a table holding palate, brushes, 
a beer bottle and two mugs; while at a 
short distance a divan, covered with old 
oriental robes and draperies, showed 
where a model had hastily disrobed. 

A piano was jammed in between what 
appeared to be a folding bed and the win- 
dow, and the instrument stood open, piled 
with music, while a violin lay among the 
loose sheets, as if just laid down. 

There was an air of comfort amid the 
confusion, however, and a cozy fire burned 
in the grate, while close by the fireside a 
little table bearing cups and tea kettle, 
bespoke a cheering cup of tea. In fact, 
two cups in close proximity, on the table, 
two chairs in intimate conversational at- 
titude near the hearth, and a big bunch 
of hot-house roses, spoke to Mr. McLeod 
strongly of the scene he had in all proba- 
bility interrupted. 

‘¢You wish to see my brother, sir? I 
am sorry he is out.”’ 

Mr. McLeod had been staring at her 
for at least ten seconds when she asked 
this question. She had dried the tears of 
little Alice, who was clinging to her, 
gazing at Mr. McLeod with round, curi- 
ous eyes. Ted and Archy were also in- 
specting him gravely. Four pairs of dark 
eyes were fixed on him in direct appeal 
that was appalling. A cold perspiration 
burst out upon him, for he knew he was 
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gazing on Aimée Le Moyne. What he 
saw was a slight graceful figure, clad in a 
black gown that swept the floor. It was 
cut a little way from the soft rounded 
throat, above which rose a daintily posed 
head, the dark fluffy hair turned back 
from the forehead, and beautiful shy 
brown eyes. The nose and chin were 
irregular enough to add piquancy to the 
contour of the face, and elusive dimples 
played hide and seek in her cheeks. She 
smiled a little at his embarrassment. 

‘¢ Won’t you be seated, sir?’’ 

**Yes, yes; that is—what a long way 
up you live.” 

‘*My brother’s profession requires a 
strong light,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ I hope 
you will rest awhile. Frank may be back 
inan hour. You wished to see him?”’ 

‘¢ Er—er—a—well, not exactly; but I 
may as well, I presume,’’ murmured Mr. 
McLeod, when Ted piped up suddenly, 
‘¢ Papa says we’re on the first floor down 
the chimney.”’ 

‘¢QOh, be still, Teddy,’’ said Aimée, 
gently. ‘‘And I think you mus? go to 
your father now.”’ 

‘*I’m sorry I took your hat,” said 


Archy, coming up with a rush to Mr. Mc- 
Leod. ‘‘ You locked awful funny, though, 
when you saw it go.”’ 

‘¢ Well, you are a little man to say so 
much,’’ said Mr. McLeod, pleased with 
the lad’s fearless manner; ‘‘ but don’t do 


it any more. It is not like a little gentle- 
man to do such things.” 

‘¢That’s what Lan said,’’ replied Archy, 
and Mr. McLeod winced at this repeti- 
tion of Allyn’s baby-name, never used 
since the daughter of the house had de- 
parted in disgrace for her disobedience. 

‘Run to papa now, little ones,’’ said 
Aimée, and the children trooped away. 

‘*Won’t you let me give you 4 cup of 
tea?’’ asked Miss Aimée Le Moyne, as 
she turned to find him watching her anx- 
iously. ‘‘I am sure it would refresh you.”’ 

‘Yes, really I think I should enjoy it,”’ 
he said, then added mentally: ‘‘ Lord! 
suppose she insists on my stating my 
errand.”’ 

Already the possibility of making any 
such proposition to this little woman 
seemed preposterous. 

‘‘I fear the children annoyed you. 
They are so mischievous.”’ 
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‘*¢Oh, no. 
and sisters ?’’ 

‘©No. They are children of a friend of 
mine. She left them in my charge; that 
is, we undertook to look after them,” 
smiling somewhat consciously. 

‘I presume you mean by we—’’ began 
Mr. McLeod,-hesitatingly. 

‘¢Mr. McLeod and I,”’ with a little 
rise in color; ‘‘ the gentleman who called 
back to me from the stairs.”’ 

‘‘Oh—ah—yes. An old friend, I 
fancy?”’ 

‘© Yes; first of my brother’s, and then 
of mine. We have known each other all 
of five years.’’ 

‘¢A son of Richard McLeod, I believe,” 

‘¢Then you know him?” 

*¢Slightly,’’ Mr. McLeod smiled broadly 
at his own sarcasm. ‘‘ I couldn’t see him 
in the hall; but isn’t he tall, with reddish 
hair, and a cast in his eye?’”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’”’ with pretty earnestness, 
‘¢He is very fair, blonde hair, and blue 
eyes; very straight blueeyes. He is very 
handsome.”’ 

‘¢ Like his father, then. I must have 
been thinking of some one else.”” Mr. 
McLeod sipped his tea, growing every 
moment more in love with the situation, 
and reveling in her unconsciousness. 
‘¢ However, Idon’t mind telling you, since 
I think you had better know, that I find 
Mr. Allyn McLeod decidedly disagreeable 
in many ways ”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps—of course—but you won't 
speak unkindly of him here. He is my 
Jriend, you see.” 

‘When I tell you that I have really 
known him twenty-two years—”’ 

‘¢Oh! but, sir, Lan is only twenty- 
two now,’’ she cried. 

‘* I must insist, my dear, that Iam only 
stating the truth. I have known him all 
this time. I am his father.” 

A little cup under Miss Le Moyne’s 
hand rolled to the floor and broke, in the 
start she gave. : 

«¢ Why you are not afraid of me,”’ cried 
Mr. McLeod, sorry, indescribably sorry, to 
see the color fade from her face. 

‘‘Oh! what must you think of me? 
What did I say? Ithough you came to 
see Frank—I’m so sorry!’’ she rose and 
stood, her head bowed down, and a tear 
stole down her cheek. Mr. McLeod’s 


Are they your brothers 
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tea-cup nearly followed the one she broke ; 
put he managed to take her hand in his, 
and say in a genuine tone of gentle per- 
guasion : 

“Do not cry; no, nor look like that. 
4} [wanted to know the woman who had 
won my son’s heart. Forgive me, for 
practicing a little deception. I have 
heard a great deal about you.” 

“Allyn has talked of me?’’ the color 
creeping up to her ears. 

“Ves,”’ replied Mr. McLeod, with a 
sretch of veracity unwonted in him, for 
Allyn had never been a raving lover, least 
of all with his father. ‘* How long have 

u lived here? Who was your mother ?”’ 

‘My mother was a Miss Julia Cassidy, 
# and sang in opera with the Cameron 
Opera Company. I was only twelve 
when she died. I have lived with brother 
ever since,’’ she replied, simply. 

“Where did you meet my son?’”’ 

“Do you really want to know?” with 
alittle smile of conscious happiness that 
thrilled Mr. McLeod’s really kind old 
heart. 

“Yes. Come here, my dear; sit 
right down beside me and tell me all 
about it.’’ 

He spoke in the tone his own children 
had known years ago. The kindly, fa- 
therly tone that Allyn could not forget, 
een when his father proved most vexatious. 

To Aimée Le Moyne, used to the fond 
petting of her brother, and the attention 
she always called forth, this seemed quite 
sit should be, and she sat down on the 
low seat beside him, and, leaning her 
tlbow on his chair, looked into the fire as 
the talked, occasionally casting a soft, 
bewitching glance up at him. She was 
0 utterly unconscious of how she had 
stormed the citadel of his displeasure 
that he completely yielded to the hour, 
ad, as she talked of Allyn, and told of 
their meeting, he listened eagerly. He 
praised Allyn’s manliness. They were in 
gteat contentment with each other, and 
Mr. McLeod had forgotten there was a 
to-morrow, when a plaintive voice at the 
door said ; 

‘Pease, may we tum in? Papa 
panked Archy and he’s in the closet, 
am’ me an’ Ted tan’t do nofin’ at all. 
Archy upset the bird-tage, an’ the water 
tan down papa’s legs. Tan we tum in?” 
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It was the maiden Alice, and Ted. 

‘¢ Yes—come in, Alice.” 

‘¢I wants some tea, too,’’ demanded 
the young damsel, cheerfully ; and Aimée 
hastened to make her a cup of weak tea, 
while Ted helped himself to sugar. 

‘¢ Papa said he guessed the old duffer 
would be gone. Is you aduffer?’’ asked 
Miss Black Eyes, calmly, as she fixed her 
eyes on Mr. McLeod critically. 

‘*Oh, Alice! papa didn’t mean fur 
you to tell him. It isn’t perlite, is it?”’ 
cried Ted, appealing to Mr. McLeod, 
and talking around a huge lump of sugar. 

‘¢Who are you, my little one?”’ said 
Mr. McLeod, not quite comprehending 
Alice’s speech. 

‘‘T’m mamma’s little lady an’ Lanny 
Mac’s sweetheart,’ promptly responded 
Alice, scraping industriously for the 
sugar in the bottom of her cup. 

‘‘And who is Lanny Mac?”’ 

‘« Papa says he is a bother,’’ said Ted ; 
‘and Archy says he’s Aunt Aimée’s 
beau——”’ 

‘¢Mamma said he muthenth say that. 
An’ he ain’t—he’s my beau, so there!’’ 
cried Alice, waving her spoon. 

“¢ Does she mean—Allyn?’’ asked Mr. 
McLeod, aside. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Miss Le Moyne, wishing 
the children well out of the way. 

‘¢Lan is my uncle,’’ proclaimed Alice, 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Mamma said so. An’ 
its better than a grandpa, cause ours 
never tums to see us. Is you a grandpa?’’ 
pausing to look earnestly at Mr. McLeod. 

‘¢ Why do you ask, little one?’’ Mr. 
McLeod’s voice shook a little. 

‘¢Toz, mamma has a picture, an’ he’s 
got white hair, too. But he looks all 
cross—so—!’’ frowning tremendously. 
‘¢ An’ I guess you ain’t one, toz you look 
gooder.”’ 

‘¢ Will Barlow’s grandpa gave him a 
whole quarter, last night,’’ said Ted, re- 
flectively ; ‘‘ that’s a grandpa worth hav- 
ing.”’ 


‘But Aimée ain’t got any uncle or 
grandpa either; even if Lanny Mac does 


tiss her he ain’t her uncle. Is_ he, 
Aimée?”’ 

‘¢S_-hush, Alice; you must not talk 
so much.”’ 

But Mr. McLeod was gazing at little 


Alice steadily. 
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‘¢ Who was her mother ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘I_ do not know,” replied Aimée, 
quite truthfully, for Allyn and Alice had 
kept their secret well. ‘‘Allyn knew her 
for some years before her marriage. I be- 
lieve she was supposed to marry beneath 
her.”’ 

‘‘Why, Aunt Aimée, papa’s ever so 
much taller; he’s not a little man like 
Mrs. Briggs’ husband,” said Ted, who 
was listening attentively. 

‘¢ Whose children are these ?’’ demand- 
ed Mr. McLeod. ‘‘Who is the father?’’ 

‘* Basil Creighton, the actor. You 
have heard of him?”’ 

‘*Yes—yes—and that—is his child, 
and—and—”’ 

Mr. McLeod felt ashamed. That atom 
of a girl before him was his own grand- 
child; this lovely woman the flaunting 
concert singer he had come to bribe into 
releasing his son. He took Aimée’s hand 
in his. 

‘« My dear,”’ he said, in a husky tone, 
‘*T came here to-day to offer you the in- 
sult of a bribe to release my son from an 
engagement that is objectionable to me. 
I go humbled in spirit. I have mistaken 

ou as an individual. I beg your pardon. 

The slight figure grew erect with pride 
as he spoke, but his voice touched her. 

‘¢ You must know how impossible it is 
for me to marry your son without your 
consent. I pledge you my word, I will 
enter no family unwilling to receive me,”’ 
she said, firmly but gently. 

‘¢So my son has said. Having seen 
you, I believe it. I know myson is quite 
safe.”’ 

Then she suddenly broke forth. “ You 
are cruel,”’ she said, ‘* you come here and 
win my confidence, and now you still 
glory in trampling upon what you know 
is my honor, and his. You are not 
worthy to be called his father.’’ 

“ I know it, my dear,” he returned, in 
a humble, shame-faced manner. ‘I 
know it. I am an unworthy old man. 
Good-bye.” 

He turned from her eyes, that were now 
full of tears, when little Alice, who had 
been watching with keenness the changes 
in Mr. McLeod’s countenance, cried out: 

‘*Oh! I want to tiss you good-bye, 
pease. I want to tiss that man, Aimée. 
I’se sorry I called you a duffer.”’ 
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Mr. McLeod turned back and caught 
the child in his arms, and kissed her 
heartily. Then he put her down and left 
the room. 

“<Don’t cry, Aimée,’’ cried little 
Alice, speeding to throw herself on the 
now weeping girl. ‘*He tiss you next 


time. ’Sides it wasn’t weal nice, like Lann 
His big whiskers hurt.” 


Mac tisses. 
*k * * * * * x x 


That evening Aimée Le Moyne received 
a hasty note from her lover. It read as 
follows : 


« DARLING :—I beg you will have patience and 
still believe in me, even after you receive a 
letter I must write you inadayortwo. Remen. 
ber that I love you more than I can ever tell 
you, in that I consent to sacrifice my own ideas 
of honor and good faith in order to win you. I 
can tell you no more; nor can I see you again 
for many days. Believe me, however, your ever 
faithful, LAN MCcLEop. 

«P. S.—Do not look for me until Christmas 
Eve.” 


~ * * * * * * * 


A few evenings after this Mr. McLeod 
came home with tickets fora concert, 
to his wife’s intense surprise. She said 
nothing, however, save she told Allyn 
that they were to go hear his divin- 
ity sing that night. Allyn looked in- 
different, and shrugged his shoulders. 
He was rather cross the last few days, and 
seemed restless and absent-minded. Maria 
Ingalls was seen with him constantly, and 
Mrs. McLeod was much perplexed by 
the bearing of the twain in her presence. 

That evening, when she took her seat 
with Mr. McLeod, she saw in the audi- 
ence Allyn and Miss Ingalls, and pointed 
them out to Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. McLeod looked vexed, and after 
a brief survey of the calm face of his 
son, murmured something about blood 
and a turnip, not at all complimentary to 
the youthful enthusiasm of the present 
generation. 

Miss Le Moyne sang superbly. Mr. 
McLeod applauded until his glove burst. 
Mrs. McLeod was surprised to see his 
interest in the young prima donna. Once 
or twice Mr. McLeod looked over 
toward his son. Allyn was leaning back 
with a bored expression, or bending 
attentively toward Ria. 
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That night Mr. McLeod was smoking do look a little pale. Sit down —sit 
his final cigar before retiring, sitting down.” we - 


alone in his library when Allyn entered. ‘*No, I will only keep you a moment, 
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‘“*I WANT TO TISS THAT MAN.” 


“‘Can.I see youa few moments, father? but I thought you should know at once. 
It is not too late.” I am engaged to marry Maria Ingalls.” 

‘No, Allyn,” in a kindlier tone than Mr. McLeod almost jumped clear of his- 
usual, ‘‘take a cigar—not well, eh? You chair. “No! Allyn, youdo not meanit?’” 
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‘Yes. We will be married in the 
spring.’? Allyn spoke wearily, and 
leaned his head on his hand, as he stood 
against the mantel shelf. 

Mr. McLeod did not speak for a 
moment, then he said, ‘‘ you are not 
happy in this, Allyn?” 

‘« As much as one can expect to be when 
relinquishing all that seems desirable in 
life.”’ 

‘«That is not just to Ria.” 

‘¢T think we understand each other.” 

*« And your boasted love and constancy 
to Miss Le Moyne ?”’ 

‘¢T think, father, in view of the fact 
that I am sacrificing myself in order to 
gratify you, we may leave Miss Le Moyne’s 
name out of the discussion.” 

‘¢And do you mean to say—why you 
impudent young dog—that you give up 
this girl, to whom you have been be- 
trothed for a year, throw her aside like 
an old shoe, all in my behalf? By jove! 
it must have been a lasting regard you 
had for her, the prettiest, gentlest little 
woman I ever saw, with the most—”’ 

‘<I beg pardon, sir, where did you see 
Miss Le Moyne? ”’ 

Mr. McLeod put his hands in his 
pockets, and did not reply for fully ten 
minutes, then he suddenly bawled forth: 

‘¢ The same day I saw you taking care 
of Basil Creighton’s brats. Leave the 
room, sir, I’m ashamed of you, sir; 
ashamed of you. Aimée Le Moyne isa 
thousand times too good for you. Go— 
go, at once, before I say more than I 
should.” 

And Allyn hastily departed, stopping 
on the stairway to listen, as his father 
paced the room muttering fiercely. 

Miss Tabitha Hawkins came the next 
day, and Allyn met her at the station. 
Her glowing enthusiasm regarding his 
engagement did not soothe Mr. McLeod’s 
feelings. He was short with his son, 
and even gruff to his young wife when 
she gently said she thought he would be 
much pleased with Allyn’s engagement. 
It was three days to Christmas. Miss 
Tabitha insisted that the announcement 
of the engagement should take place 

“Christmas night, with a family party. 
Allyn quietly remarked he thought the fam- 
‘ily rather diminished in numbers for any 
great rejoicing, and his father was silent. 


In truth, the old gentleman was shaken 
to the foundation of his imperious wil], 
Do what he would, he was constant} 
thinking of that scene in Edward Ig 
Moyne’s studio; the slight, pretty girl, 
with her confiding love; the little child 
who wanted to kiss him. That was his 
own grandchild, Alice’s child, and Allyn 
knew it, and was welcomed lovingly by 
his niece and nephews. And yet Allyn 
had deserted the girl, and perhaps she 
thought he, Mr. McLeod, had, after all, 
prevailed, and insisted upon Allyn’s re. 
linquishing her. 

He went to a concert alone one night, 
to see how Aimée would appear. She 
came and sang, but the pale face with the 
dark, wistful eyes haunted him all the 
next day. 

‘« She is grieving,”’ he said to himself, 
‘‘Allyn is ascoundrel, no better than other 
men. She must not think I counseled this,” 

But he had not the courage to face the 
girl for several days. All his enjoyment 
of the Christmas season was turned to 
bitterness by thoughts of Alice and her 
children, so near yet so far from him, 
And then the day before Christmas, Ria, 
radiant in an arrogance of happiness, burst 
in upon him at the office, laden with pur- 
chases, and, after much flippant conversa- 
tion, had the audacity to talk of Philip to 
him. Noone had dared mention Philip's 
name to him for years. He did not dare 
annihilate kia as he would have Allyn. 
He had always had a wholesome awe of 
the high-spirited girl. So he listened to 
all she had to say, and was thankful when 
she was gone. 

‘‘Allyn might as well make up his mind 
to live with a buzz-saw,’’ he muttered, a 
Ria departed. 

Then he went forth, purchased some 
thing in a jewelry store, and a big bundle 
of toys, and climbed the stairs to 
Moyne’s studio. 

He met with no mischievous urchins on 
the stairs, although his heart was beating 
eagerly, and his ears intently bent om 
hearing the patter of little feet. He 
longed indescribably to see the blue-eyed 
Alice, and hear her baby-talk. 

All was dark and silent as he tapped 
on the studio door. A soft voice bade 
him enter, and he opened the door, 
pause on the threshold a little dismayed. 
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On acouch drawn up before the fire, 
lying wrapped in a large fur robe, was 
Aimée Le Moyne. Her face was pale, and 
her attitude—the little hands clasping a 
very wet handkerchief—had in it every 
element of woe. Poor little Aimée had 
been totally unable to explain her lover’s 
conduct, and when she read his letter an- 
nouncing his engagement to Ria she had 
tried to read it in the light of his first 
letter, but failed signally. Then, when 
day after day passed without Allyn, she 
finally succumbed. Now his father sud- 
denly stood on the threshold of her door, 
laden with bundles, and gazing kindly and 
sympathetically upon her. 

‘¢ You are ill,’’ he said; ‘do not rise. 
Tell me, my poor child, what ails you? 
Are you fretting about Allyn ?”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ she replied, simply, while the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘I can 
never be happy again.” 

‘‘No, no; do not say that. He was 
not worthy of you. I came to tell you 
to-day that I—that is—I did not want 
you to think I counseled him. Oh, dear, 
I do not know what I do want to say!” 
pausing under the light of those clear, 
dark eyes fixed so wistfully on him. 

“‘Yes, I do!’’ he cried, suddenly. ‘I 
want to tell you that I am a miserable, 
foolish, unhappy old man; that I thought 
my way better than anybody else’s; and 
I have made all my children unhappy, 
and now you are in the same condition. 
I want to comfort you, and I donot know 
how; and I want to tell you that I would 
much rather have you for a daughter than 
that buzz-saw Ria.’’ 

‘‘Do not say any more,’”’ said Aimée, 
as he paused with a suspicious choke in 
his voice. ‘‘ You did not know me before. 
You were right to object. I am so sorry 
if Lan— Mr. McLeod, I mean—has 
gtieved you. You must go away and 
not think of me—”’ 

‘“‘T won’t!’’? said Mr. McLeod, with 
sudden determined ire. ‘I'll go after 
that boy of mine, and he shall marry you 
if I have to hold him during the cere- 
mony. I won’t have my wishes defied in 
this way. My poor little girl!” 

And then, in a mannerever afterward in- 
explicable toeither party, Aimée was caught 
in his arms, while he murmured soothing 
words and she wept softly, clinging to him. 
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At this moment the door swung open 
with a rush behind them, and Allyn Mc- 
Leod, with Ria, stood looking at them; 
and so surprised were they that it was a 
good five minutes before Allyn found voice 
to say sternly, endeavoring to stifle his 
real satisfaction, ‘‘ What does this mean ?”’ 

‘*It means, sir,’’ cried his father, ‘‘ that 
you are a scoundrel, and have broken her 
heart; but you shall make up for it, sir. 
I will not have my wishes defied thus. 
You shal/ marry the woman you have so 
ruthlessly tossed aside. I demand it, for 
your honor’s sake. If you do not I shall 
disown you as my son.”’ 

‘*Oh, uncle, uncle!’’ cried Ria, in 
convulsions of laughter, ‘‘don’t be so 
very rash. You've only ove son left, you 
know.” 

‘“‘Aimée, Aimée, my love, come to 
me,’’ called Allyn, smiling at his trem- 
bling little sweetheart, and at his first 
word she flew into his arms, basely desert- 
ing her refuge of the moment before. 

‘I want to see Lanny Mac—I heard 
him. Oh! Lanny. Lanny, tiss me.” 

‘Get out, Al, 7 want to see Lan.”’ 

‘« Kiss me, too, Lan !’’ 

The children came tumbling in from 
the hall like a tornado, and flung them- 
selves on Allyn, while a tall, sweet-faced 
woman hastily followed them, crying, 
‘Why, Lan dear, where have you kept 
yourself ?’’ 

Then she paused, face to face with the 
father whom she had not seen for seven 
years. 

The children clamored, but their elders 
stood in silent wonder as to what would 
happen next. 

Allyn, with Aimée held fast, turned 
quite pale as he watched his sister, while 
Ria slipped back into the hall to warn 
Basil Creighton and his tall companion to 
quietly remain where they were. Her 
hand was caught and held in a nervous 
grasp by the tall fair stranger, as Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s voice rang hoarsely upon their ears. 

‘‘Allyn—Alice,’’ they heard him say, 
‘*T am a foolish old man, and—and—I 
am glad to see my child again. I have 
been longing for you—only—only—ex- 
plain it—there! I feel very queer.’’ 

‘¢ Sit down, father dear,’’ cried Allyn, 
and between them they made him com- 
fortable—Allyn leaning over him, Alice 
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kneeling at his feet, Aimée hastening for pented your choice in my case. Allice’s 
some water. children won you, unwittingly. Ria is 























“*BETWEEN THEM THEY MADE HIM COMFORTABLE,” 
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“« There is little to explain, father dear. the only one who really has an explana- 
Ria suggested I should endeavor to fulfil tion to make.”’ pecan 
your wishes, and it is evident you re- “‘Can you bear a little more, father 


























A MOTHER’S CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


dear?’ said Alice, gently. ‘*When 
Philip went away, you know, you sent 
him forth harshly accused. He has 
cleared himself, and has returned. He 
never meant to see you again, but we told 
him—’’ 

“Yes, yes—what did you tell him ?— 
that I was the same old brutal unreason- 
able creature. Where—where is Phil? 
If 1 wronged him I will ask his pardon.’’ 
His voice rose eager and quavering. It 
was pitiful to hear him, and Allyn hastily 
motioned Ria and her companion to ad- 
vance. 

‘‘ Father, I’ve come back,”’ said Philip, 
in a straightforward, hearty tone as he 
shook his father’s hand, ‘‘and we won’t 
waste a word on the past.’ 

‘There, that is ideal, and all we need 
is Mabel and Aunt Tab to complete the 
picture !’’ cried Allyn, joyously. 

‘An’ it’s Christmas Eve, an’ Lanny 
Mac’s got fire-works in his pocket; any- 
ways, it’s smokin’. Perhaps he’s on fire !”’ 
cried little Alice. And, sure enough, the 
diversion all craved was forthcoming, 
since Allyn’s pocket was smoldering from 
some matches he had been carelessly 
carrying. 

Ria merrily vowed it was the flame of 
love within him that ignited them, and 
laughter and much merriment ensued. 

Mabel and Mrs. Hawkins were sent for, 
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and the evening passed in one long series 
of questions. 

Before they parted for the night Mr. 
McLeod called Allyn aside, and put a 
little velvet case in his hand. 

‘¢ You'd better give it to her. She will 
think more of it from ycu,’’ he said; but 
Aimée thanked him with a kiss that made 
him wink, and she flourished her little 
hand with pleased pride in the flashing 
stone. 

Ria Ingalls had told her story of how 
she met Philip three years before in a 
small town out West, and had corre- 
sponded with him ever since, always hop- 
ing to bring about a reconciliation with 
his family. 

‘¢ He was the biggest plum in my Christ- 
mas pie, yet I do not think you appreciated 
him as much as you did Alice, and 
Allyn’s old faithful obstinacy,’’ said Ria, 
as she bade Mr. McLeod good-night ; 
then she stood on tip toe, and whispered 
something t> him, lifting her left hand, 
where still sparkled what had presumably 
been Allyn’s gift of betrothal. 

‘*So you see it is still ‘all in the 
family,’ and I am determined to be your 
daughter.”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose it cannot be helped,”’ 
said Mr. McLeod, with grim humor. 
**V’ll look upon you as a Christmas 
plum !”’ 


A Mother’s Christmas Thoughts. 


BY MADGE MERTON, 


Her boy, grown tall and strong ; 
And she, alone in dim twilight, 
Across the years has gone. 


H’ kissed her with a soft good-night, 


Sweet, patient face, dear mother heart, 
Aching its sad, lone way 

To those past years—that nobler part 
Where little children play. 


And all the fire-lit, cosy room 
She filled with vanished joys; 

And ’round the hearth, in dark’ning g'oom, 
Clustered her one-time Loys. 


Wee Harry played with drum and fife, 
And led a mimic fray; 

Poor lad, he lived a : oldier’s life, 
And died the death one day, 
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And Harold watched an engine puff 
And o’er the hearth-rug fly ; 

“‘1’]] be a driver, sure encugh, 
Won’t I, mamma,” he’d cry. 


Tall John was all was left to-night, 
The others nobly died ; 

One in the thickest of the fight, 
And one steel rails beside. 


Slow down the mother’s cheeks there ran 
Tears born of chastened grief ; 

The tears that bridge a sorrow’s span, 
And bring a sweet relief. 


Sweet, patient face, dear mother-heart, 
Aching its sad, lone way 

Across to Christmas Eve’s apart, 
Where little children play. 





















































HARLES II has often 
been reviled for the 
coarse wit of his 
Court, and for the 
vulgar significance of 
the slang in which 
lords and ladies then 
indulged. Neverthe- 
le:s, I believe that 
Charles himself, could 
he arise from his ashes 
and make a tour of 
America, would te utterly shocked at the 
amount and flavor of the slang which 
crops up in our average girl’sspeech. She 
would be shocked herself if some mali- 
cious stenographer should reproduce her 
half hour’s chat and confront her with it. 
She would not believe that she could have 
uttered such gibberish, because she has no 
idea how it sounds. She cannot possibly 
know how paralyzing is her statement 
that she has made a mash, or that she is 
struck or stuck or gone on Mr. Brown, 
Jones or Smith, as the case may be. 
Brown, Jones or Smith, aforesaid, is a 
brave man if he marries this extraordi- 
nary type of a girl who puts her handsin 
her blazer pockets and remarks that 
‘¢ There are no flies on her.’’ I suppose 
that when he asks her the old, old ques- 
tion, she will respond ‘‘ Well, I should 
smile,’ or ‘*You bet your boots,” or 
something equally eloquent and tender. 
Perhaps, however, she will tell him coyly 
that he is too ‘‘ fresh’’ or too ‘‘flip,’’ or 
that he ‘‘ makes her tired.’’ In which 
latter case, we recommend that she lie 
down and go to sleep for a few years, for 
she certainly makes us tired. So tired! 
This girl who is often well educated and 
well bred, and who yet degrades her 
speech with flippancies and street vulgar- 
isms ; who greets her friend on the street 
corner with ‘‘ Ah there, my size,’’ who 
deplores that she is ‘‘in the soup,” (this 
is a truly striking allegory), and who ex- 
presses most of her thoughts and emotions, 
grave or gay, from this choice vocabulary : 

You bet your life. What do you take 
me for? What cheek! Don’t you forget 





The Predailing Jargon. 


BY CARRIE E. GANETT. 


it. Oh, come off. Give us arest. Yoy 
have more ga/// You make me tired, 
Well, Ishould remark. You area dandy, 
Catch on? Tumble? See? Yow are 
off your base. Get out. Rats! Chest. 
nuts! You give me a pain. What are 
you giving us? 

This last question I put to you all, girls, 
What are you giving us? It is not ex. 
pressive. It isnotladylike. It is vulgar, 
We know we have got to put up with 
slang. It has been a part of every 
language since the beginning of time, but 
has ever been regarded as the lowest form 
of humor—as the language of thievesand 
vagrants. It is the fungus outgrowth of 
national events, political and other crises, 
springing up rank in theatres, caught up 
eagerly in the streets, and circulated by 
the press, its birth as sudden and its ex. 
istence as ephemeral as that of the mush- 
room. We acknowledge that it must Je, 
but not that it should creep, like a 
nauseous herb, into afternoon teas and 
other purely feminine gatherings. Letus 
relegate it to the street corner loafer, the 
cigarette smoker and the base ball ground. 
It must be conceded that it is the popular 
impression nowadays that women are de- 
barred from but one of man’s privileges 
—voting, yet a /ady will no more tak 
slang than she will do some other pecu- 
liar things which the sex now count among 
their ‘‘ rights.’’ 

The prodigal use of adjectives is 
nothing more than slang. ‘‘ These cara: 
mels are just grand.’’ Our grandmothers 
probably knew nothing of the seductive 
caramel, but even if they had tasted its 
charms, it is doubtful if they would have 
accorded it a rank in line with a summer 
moonrise or a view of the Alps. She is 
awfully pretty. Thanks awfully. Since 
this forceful word has been stolen and ap- 
plied as a weak descriptive, what shall we 
call the eruption of Vesuvius and the 
sweep of a cyclone? : 

Anything not quite satisfactory in this 
superlative age is reviled as execrable, 
atrocious, abominable, villainous, diaboli- 
cal, vile, etc., and when we have occasion 
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to rightly apply these words, it is aston- 
ishing how lame they have grown with 
constant and inappropriate use. 

Asfor the unhappy young men who are 
called ‘‘nice,’’ or ‘‘ pretty,” or ‘just 
lovely,”” we will suppose that they are 
“dudes,” and that these adjectives are 
not so painfully inapplicable after all. 

Girls, must we forever hear that you 


Cradle 


had a ‘‘ splendid time,’’ that your partner 
was ‘‘too sweet for anything,’’ that you 
‘¢should remark,’’ that you ‘‘are not 
built that way,” and that we ‘‘ make you 
tired?’’ If you cannot express your 
thoughts in the grand old language in 
which so many before you have been sub- 
lime, witty and profound, then are they 
worth expressing ? 


Aimy, 


eas 


Song. . 


BY FANNIE L, FANCHER. 


When the wind blows the cradle 
will rock, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall,” 
Down comes my little one, 
Down comes my pretty one, 
Down comes my precious one, cradle and all, 


(f 5) OCK-A-BY-BABY upon the tree tops, 
6 


Swing-a-by-baby up in the blue skies, 
When the sun shines he’ll blink his bright eyes 
When the storm comes the cradle will fall, 
Down comes my dove-like one, 
My pretty dove-like one, 
Down comes my darling one, cradle and all. 


Rock-a-by-baby, out on the deep sea, 
When the waves dash he’ll laugh in high glee ; 
When up they roll the cradle will fall, 
Down goes my pearl like one, 
My precious pearl-like one, 
Down in the deep, deep sea, cradle and all. 


Lull-a-by-baby, on mamma’s warm arm, 
Safe from all danger, and free from all harm; 
Here papa comes to take him away, 
Up goes my baby sweet, 
Up flies my birdling neat, 
In papa’s arms, ha, ha, he will not stay! 











Hush-a: by-baby, on mamma's soft breast, 
In sweet content he’ll so peacefully rest; 
Angels are bringing bright dreams, now they fall 
Down to my nearest one, 
Down to my dearest one, 
Down to my peerless one, sweetest of all! 











Desdemona. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


YOUNG girl made the voyage 

from Havre to 

New York on the 

Normandie, in 

the fall of the 

year when La 

Normandie was 

a new steamer. 

The gallant 

officers were 

nonplussed by 

her taciturnity. 

She spoke 

French with a 

charming accent, it is true, but she spoke 
so seldom. 

Here is the reason of hersilence: After 
studying music two years under Marchesi, 
E/ma had received a letter from her father 
calling her home. He had beccme blind. 
She could hardly realize what the simple 
words meant by which he conveyed the 


misfortune, and in a sort of stupor she 
packed her trunks, left her apartment in 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée, and kind 
Madame Delormel, ard embarked for 


America. All the calm days of the voy- 
age she sat motionless, seeing nothing, 
talking with no one, only repeating over 
and over again in an undertone: ‘‘ Poor 
father! Pocr father! How will he bear 
to hear I cannot sing !”’ 

She realized what the disappointment 
would mean to her father. It would be 
more cruel than blindness. If there was 
any doubt about it? But she knew that 
her estimation of her voice was the true 
one, and that others shared it with her. 
Madame Marchesi had been kind, but 
she could not always prevent her shoulders 
frcm rising in a little shrug, and the 
silence of the class, or their modified 
praise; every one and everything said 
she had mistaken her vocation. 

E}ma had known it {from the first. She 
had never deluded herself in all the years 
devoted to study. It would have been 
better, she said to herself, if she could have 
silenced her own distrust, and mcunted, 
for a time, into a fool’s paradise. She 
had never escerded to it, and now that 
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her father was blind, and his little savings 
almost exhausted, it wculd be criminal to 
try. No; bitter as the disappointment 
would fall on her father, she would tell 
him the truth, she could find some other 
work, there must be a way for her to sup- 
port him. She would surely find it, Her 
bit of comfort came from that resolve. 
Peshaps it ‘would not be so hard to per- 
suade her father to renounce his dreams 
of her success and glory. He had re- 
nounced them once, or given them over 
for a little while. He loved music too 
reverently to nurse a second rate singer. 


He would have had courage to throw ' 


away his baton if he felt he was nota 
musician of the first rank, But he never 
underestimated himself, and for many 
seasons he conducted the orchestra of the 
academy because he knew no one better 
able to do it. When the academy was 
deserted for a brighter opera house, and 
his beloved school set aside for the culture 
of strange gods, the old leader lost prestige 
and employment. It was not that he was 
superannvated. But now he was blind! 
Like the refrain of a dirge that disaster 
came back constantly, but she pushed it 
to one side and returned to her argument. 
He had known once that she could not 
sing, and the knowledge had clouded two 
years of their lives. He had hoped so 
much for her, from her birth, which was 
also the death of her mother; he had 
dreamed of a future of glory and hap- 
piness. For Elma, he had cherished the 
allusions and chimeras of his own youth. 
He wove garlands and built palaces for 
her. She should be an artiste, and what 
an artiste! One of the few first stars, a 
singer beside whcm even great talent 
should fail. These dreams seemed mod- 
erate to him. He never thought them 
extravagant. 

He brought her up himself, watched 
over and instructed her with jealous care, 
taught her to read good books and to love 
gocd actions. He patiently trained her 
childish voice, and with his own carrie 
her little fingers from key to key of the 
piano. Better than all, he controlled 
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his own impatience, to watch her grow 
paturally. He loved his child too fondly, 
and he loved music too sacredly to wish 
to make of Elma a precocity. 

When she reached thirteen he shed 
bitter tears. She gave him the blackest 
I care of his life, never very clear at the 









2s Mf bestof times. Then first came to him the 
to dread that Elma was not born for music. 
nt He fought it for a long time, for how could 
ll itbe? His daughter born without a soul ! 





Never, except when he asked her, would 
she seat herself at the piano, play badly, 
sing worse, and if he showed his discom- 
fiture she would burst into tears. Fortwo 

he went about with a sad look on 
his face, but he never reproached her. 
For two years her old piano stood closed. 
What he suffered, Elma, who loved her 
father, suffered too. 

One day there came a revelation. He 
had taken her to the academy where he 
was conducting Faust. The beautiful 
music acted like a magical draught and 
brought her tolife. She studied the score 
in secret, and after she had learned some 
morceaux she sang to her father when he 
returned from the theatre, ‘* Once there 
hued a King of Thudlé,’’ sang it in a style 
so simple, so expressive, so various in its 
shades that the old musician caught her 
in hisarms, kissed her, and, half weeping, 
cried that at last she had found her soul. 

If she had never sung that song all 
might have been so different. Her father 
would have grown to love her voiceless 
self as well as that other. But she sang 
it, and at seventeen he sent her to Paris 
to Marchesi, parting with his treasure only 
from necessity, and because a retired pro- 
fessional, a friend whom he knew was a 
good woman, offered to take a mother’s 
care of her. The next two years passed 
sadly to them both, but twice more sadly 
to Elma than to her father. It is true, in 
the first six months after her departure he 
* found his occupation gone and darkness 
creeping over his eyes. But to the pain 
of absence she added the heart-sickening 
conviction of her incompetence. In Paris 
she heard great singers by whose powers 
she could measure her own. With every 
one, her meagre store of self-confidence 
decreased, and she looked forward with 
remorse,—‘‘ poor innocent !’’ to the hour 
when she must tell her father she was a 
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failure. She would have to tell him, be- 
cause she could not write the agonizing 
words, though one day she endeavored to 
set down on paper for her father’s eyes a 
conversation she had overheard between 
Madame Marchesi and a piano-teacher. 
She sat, unknown to the speakers, in an 
ante-room of the music-hall. The door 
was open, and she heard her name pro- 
nounced. She listened for her father’s 
sake. 

‘¢ Mile. Elma,’’ the great Marchesi said, 
and the sweet voice pierced Elma like a 
knife, ‘‘is my most disappointing pupil. 
She is graceful, intelligent, good. Her 
voice is supple; her diction correct. But 
she is—vraiment incroyable. Sheiscold; 
she is cold ; she is cold!”’ 

A shiver ran over her form at the re- 
membrance of these words, although the 
day was a bright one in October, when 
she entered a cab in New York and drove 
to her father. It was dissipated by the 
warmth of his welcome and the comfort 
he took in her love. Madame Marchesi 
could not have accused her of a cold heart 
if she had seen how Elma surrounded her 
father with attentions and caresses, and 
the strong arms with which she sustained 
him in this dark time. A few days before 
her arrival, the old musician had under- 
gone with success an operation for cat- 
aract. The unhoped-for cure had left 
him insensible to all facts except the main 
one, Elma’s return. But in a day he 
called her to his bedside and whispered 
his wonderful news in a voice trembling 
with gratitude, pride, and joy. A new 
opera by the maestro Verdi, would be put 
on in three weeks at the academy, scene 
of his labors and triumphs. Before the 
operation he had sent for the tenor, whose 
venture this was, and bezged, in memory 
of former days, for a place in the caste for 
his Elma. The tenor had consented to 
entrust her with a small part. The old 
man made a grimace as he said the words, 
‘¢a small part,’ but his bandaged face 
lighted up when he added that all had 
been changed by the defection of the 
prima donna expected from Italy. Atthe 
last hour she had sent an excuse, and who 
was to sing Desdemona? Who? Who? 
No other than his own song-bird, Elma ? 

The girl’s heart sank. She turned away 
from that sightless face lighted up in 


























anticipation of triumph. How could she 
tell him? 

Elma faltered objections and doubts. 
The time was so short; how could she 
learn a new rodé in three weeks? Her 
father waived them all. The representation 
was announced ; her name was on the 
bill; he had signed the contract, the date 
was irrevocably fixed, and the old con- 
ductor only grieved that, condemned to a 
darkened chamber and complete repose, 
he could not hear and applaud his dar- 
ling. 

But he utterly refused repose, and he 
endured the darkened chamber, but on 
condition that he might there prepare 
Elma forthe victory. He obliged her to 
come to him after every rehearsal at the 
theatre and sing and act Desdemona be. 
fore him, although he could not see her. 
Lying on his bed, the old man listened, 
applauded, criticised, and always showed 
a happy excited face. Day after day 
Elma expected him to observe the lack in 
her, which Madame Marchesi had found, 
but the days went by and her sickening 
dread seemed to be without foundation. 
Her father criticised, indeed, but only 
here and there, and he made her sing 
over time and time again, passages, with 
which, at first, he had professed himself 
enchanted. But that was the custom of 
all music masters. In truth he was nerv- 
ous; he lay awake whole nights, but he 
would not disquiet his child by letting 
her see a trace of his anxiety. 

The great night came. Elma placed a 
burning kiss on her father’s forehead and 
hurried to the theatre. 

Left alone, the old conductor dressed 
himself and walked up and down his room, 
talking aloud in an agitated voice. He 
opened the window and sought to drink 
calm in a draught of night. He sought 
vainly. He could not be calm to-night. 
To-night meant so much to them! Suc- 
cess would make it possible for her to 
live, and for him to die without any fears 
for Elma’sfuture. Failure! That would 
make her a vagabond, wandering from 
Portland to San Francisco, without coim- 
fort or society, except a crowd of envious, 
third-rate singers of comic opera. And 
to think that whether she should gain the 
eminence or fall to the foot of the hill, 
depended on the event of this one night. 
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To think that even nowher fate was trem. 
bling in the balance, while he sat there 
doing nothing. In anhour she might re- 
turn, cut to the heart, defeated ! No, it 
was impossible; it would be too unjust, 
Alternately swayed by hope and fear, the 
father could not sit quiet. He removed 
the bandage with a trembling hand, and 
persuading himself he could see well 
enough, he snatched his hat, called a cab 
at the door and drove fast to the acad. 
emy. 
The third act had ended when he en. 
tered the theatre by the stage door and 
made his way, rather by force of habit 
than by sight, through the little door be. 
neath the foot-lights, and sat down on a 
camp-chair within the orchestra railing. 
The musicians had not yet returned, so 
he remained unrecognized, and waited, 
never turning his head, with his eyes 
fixed on the curtain. Inthe left proscenium 
box some people were talking. He knew 
they were speaking of his daughter, and 
drawing his chair under the box, behind 
the great drum, he listened. They said 
the débutante was awkward, hesitating, 
embarrassed, and, worst of all, cold. The 
applause after the handkerchief scene had 
been indulgent, but not warm. 

‘¢ She isn’t bad,’’ said a lady asif con- 
cluding the conversation; ‘‘ but, mark 
my words, the papers will say to-morrow, 
she won’t do.” 

The old man bowed his head on the 
drum. ‘‘She won’t do!”’’ he whispered, 
hoarsely, ‘Oh, Elma, all is lost !’’ 

The bell rang and the orchestra filed 
back to their places. As the curtain rose 
at once, those musicians who knew the 
old conductor, had nct time to greet 
him. 

The scene was a bed-room, splendid, 
but sombre, suited to the tragedy about 
to be acted there. At the right a Vene- 
tian mirror sparkled back the rays of wax 
candles in silver sconces. In the centre 
of the stage stood a lofty, medizval bed, 
on which rich silk covers were thrown. 
The old man’s sick eyes closed before 
these dazzling colors, but he rubbed them 
with his palm, and watched with strange 
gaze, while his daughter in the flowing 
robes of Desdemona and leaning on the 
arm of faithful Emilia, crossed the room 
and sat down to make her toilet for the 
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night. The orchestra played the open- 
ing measures of the fourth act; Emilia 

taking the jewels from her mis- 
tress’s throat and arms, and Desdemona 
jntoned the first, broken, plaintive words 
of her foreboding. Her tiring woman 


} withdrew, and with listless head and 


folded arms Desdemona commenced the 
“Willow Song.’’ But she had scarcely 
sung a bar when she caught sight of her 
father, and immediately her voice faded 
to feebleness. She stopped a second, a 
look of terror gleamed from her eyes, 
while her fingers plucked at the folds of 
her white gown. When she began again 
her voice barely reached the orchestra. 
A murmur ran over the audience. They 
believed she was going to fail. But, bya 
manifest effort, she recovered herself, the 
look of terror which she flashed at her 
father changed toa proud glance to en- 
courage him, her voice came easier, and 
she finished the aria. A few moments’ 
pause followed, broken only by the sob- 
bing of the violins, then she sang the 
famous prayer. She was no longer the 
same woman. In her father’s supplicat- 
ing glance Elma had read his terrible 
pain and his entreaty. All at once her 
fears vanished, her courage soared. She 
saw no one but her father, and she sang 
for him alone. 

Her voice, hitherto dull and veiled, 
cleared itself little by little, and swam, 
limpid, vibrating in a sonorous and ma- 
jestic crescendo. 

Ave Maria piena de grazia, eletta 
Fra le spose e le vergini sei tu, 
Sia benedetto il frutto, o benedetta, 
Di tue materne viscere, Gesu. 


With divine tenderness her voice melted 
along the low strains of the first chords, 
and threw itself out on the last high notes 
in a burst so clear, so pure, so fresh, that 
her body trembled, her eyes filled, and 
she felt that her soul had rushed, in an 
excess of sweet anguish, to her lips. Glad 
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with an inspiration she had never before 
known, she flew on its wings to the pale 
summits of her art, and she appeared to 
the listening people, moved like herself 
to tears, radiant and transfigured, like the 
incarnation of song. All the more tre- 
mendous was the effect when she proved 
herself a woman, and, pale as her snowy 
robe, threw herself headlong on the step 
of the prie-dieu at the end of the prayer, 
and gave a cry of anguish, long-drawn, 
human and thrilling. At the cry a per- 
ceptible tremor shook the people; they 
rose to their feet to applaud her, clapping 
their hands in a thunder of dravos. 

Two bouquets fell on the stage; tea 
roses and fresh violets. She took one, 
pressed it to her lips, then walking to the 
foot-lights she threw the violets in her 
father’s lap. Then she turned to greet 
Othello. 

When the curtain went down on the 
last act, Elma left the theatre with her 
father leaning onherarm. Thegood old 
father was beside himself with proud joy. 
Nothing would do but that they must re- 
turn home on foot in orderto have plenty 
of time to talk it over. But they walked 
on in silence, too sweet for speech, and at 
every street lamp they passed her father 
paused and looked at Elma as if he knew 
her now for the first time. 

Entering their little parlor, the old mu- 
sician threw himself into an arm chair, 
and drew Elma to her old familiar seat 
upon his knee. 

‘¢I predicted it,’? said he, smiling 
through tears. ‘I predicted it, but you 
always doubted. Now tell me which is 
the prophet ?’’ 

Elma gently disengaged herself without 
answering. Having drawn the curtains 
and lighted a lamp, she looked at her 
father, lost in an ecstacy, happy at last 
and happy through her. Then she went 


to the piano and sang softly, ‘‘ Once there 
lived a King of Thulé.” 














Wow the Tre Melted. 


BY ELSIE SNOWE. 





HEY were the last two 
guests of a large party 
that had spent the 
Christmas season at 
a country house—a 
great rambling house 
of the old-fashioned 
kind, with huge wide 
and deep fire-places, where great logs had 
burned in far away Colonial days, when 
the wild Indian was not yet extinct, and 
his blood-curdling war-whoop could still 
be heard, occasionally, in the distant 
woods. Such a house as can glow with 
Christmas cheer and warmth and blazing 
fires, and where it is really possible to 
spend a delightful and comfortable holi- 
day season. And such a season Mrs. 
Winthrop’s guests had spent; but when 
the new year had fairly begun the guests 
found themselves obliged, one by one— 
reluctantly enough, too—saying adieu to 
host and hostess, as it became necessary 
to return to their several homes; and, at 
last, only two were left—Cleo Hawthorne 
and Roger Neilson. The former was an 
old schoolmate and intimate friend of 
Mrs. Winthrop; and Neilson stood in 
much the same relation toward the master 
of the house ; and, naturally enough, host 
and hostess insisted on the prolonged 
stay of their dearest friends; and even 
the weather combined to enforce their 
invitation, for the heaviest snow-storm of 
the season set in, and for three days the 
entire household were literally snow- 
bound, so that even the horses might 
have suffered had not the coachman and 
others of the men servants fortunately 
occupied rooms opening off the stables. 

‘¢ What a charming time we will have!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Winthrop, to her friend ; 
‘¢if only you and Mr. Neilson will get a 
little acquainted—by the way,’’ observing 
that Miss Hawthorne flushed rather warm- 
ly through the pale olive of her dusky 
complexion, ‘‘ have you ever met before, 
or is this your first knowledge of each 
other ?”’ 

‘¢T can scarcely claim any previous 
acquaintance with Mr. Neilson,’’ was the 

















answer, with a manner of unconscious 
hauteur, ‘‘ but I used to hear him spoken 
of a great deal by Dick, my younger 


brother, you know. They met at college, ' 


It was Dick’s first term, and Mr. Neilson’s 
last. He was graduated with all kinds of 
honors, you know ; he really seems clever, 
and at college he seems to have been at 
the head of everything, and you know 
how a boy like Dick would just worship 
such a man. I heard nothing else for 
months but the accomplishments, graces, 
learning, and general marvelousness of 
Mr. Roger Neilson, till I nearly grew to 
hate the sound of his name. It was a 
case of Aristides the Just, I suppose ; and 
when one day Dick announced that his 
friend was actually coming to pay him a 
visit, I said not a word in reply, but 
silently packed my trunk and started for 
Florida. The fascinating college Don 
paid his visit, and charmed the whole 
household, even down to the maids in the 
kitchen. So, when I came home again, 
it was nothing but Aristides on e 
side, and I felt that I hated him more 
than ever. Dick arranged various little 
surprises, by which he hoped to bring us 
fairly face to face, but somehow I escaped 
them all; but here I came, an unsuspect- 
ing victim. You have carried the fort 
by stratagem, and the enemy has marched 
boldly in—’’ 


«And you?” asked Mrs. Winthrop, 


eagerly. 

*¢QOh, I am neither captured nor carti- 
vated,’’ answered Miss Hawthorne, with 
a somewhat forced laugh, while the flush 
in her cheek deepened tocrimson. ‘‘ The 
man is well enough, I suppose; I have 
nothing to say against him—I simpiy de- 
test him, that’s all. And now, as the 
girl says in ‘The Pirates,’ ‘let’s talk 
about the weather !’”’ 

“‘Oh, the weather is heavenly !”’ laughed 
Mrs. Winthrop, gaily, ‘‘ for it prolongs 
your stay, and, struzgle as you may, you 
cannot get away for a week, at least.”’ 

At the same moment, Winthrop and 
his friend, seated in the library, turning 
over choice books and puffing light clouds 
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of cigar smoke, were addressing occasional 
remarks to each other, in which Miss 
Hawthorne’s name now and then occurred. 

‘But you can’t really dislike Miss 
Hawthorne ?’’ said Winthrop. ‘‘ Really, 
my dear fellow, she’s a beautiful woman, 
and I would have supposed just the kind 

ou would have admired—”’ 

‘“‘I do admire her—immensely now 
that I have seen her. But I don’t think 
my admiration will set my heart on fire. 
I don’t pine for any closer knowledge. 
She seems to me arrogant and overbear- 
ing, with a most portentously good opinion 
of herself—so good, that one couldn’t 
possibly give her any additional informa- 
tion on the subject. What could any 
man find to say to her? She knows it 
all; and then her manner! Heavens! it 
gives me a chill to think of it. A con- 
stant atmosphere of that kind surrounding 
one would be calculated to freeze a fellow 
to solid ice.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Roger! you don’t under- 
stand her !’’ exclaimed his friend, indig- 
nantly. ‘*Miss Hawthorne is proud— 
all the more so because she thinks you 
dislike her. Talk of ice—you bring the 
temperature down ten degrees whenever 
you come into the same room with her ; 
and she cares about it, too! Would you 
believe I heard her stifle a sigh—a groan 
I might almost call it—when you left the 
room so rudely this morning—”’ 

‘¢ Rudely ?”’ exclaimed Neilson; ‘¢ well, 
this is justice, and from aman, too! I 
had handed her the latest magazine, the 
pages of which I had carefully cut for her 
convenience, and what did she do? She 
actually flung it on the table beside her !”’ 

‘She did not, Roger—she accident- 
ally dropped it from her hand. And do 
you know why? Because your hand had 
chanced to touch hers, and that touch 
had upset her nerves, usually in such good 
order, but, since she has known you, very 
much shaken, as I have observed for sev- 
eral days past.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I say!’’ exclaimed Roger, his 
blonde countenance blushing deeply; 
“what are you talking about? Do you 
mean that Cleo—I mean Miss Hawthorne 
—cares the least bit in the world—that is 
to say—oh, rubbish, old fellow! You 
are guying me.”’ 

“Cleo! oh, ho!’’ said Winthrop, deep 
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in his own mind. Aloud, he merely 
said, very carelessly : 

‘¢ My dear Roger, what I started tosay 
was, that when you left the room, after 
Miss Hawthorne had accidentally dropped 
the magazine, you—unintentionally, per- 
haps—closed the door with such violence 
that it sounded like what our friend Tom 
Hood, here, described as ‘a wooden 
damn ;’ and Cleo—that is to say, Miss 
Hawthorne—sighed deeply, pathetically, 
and when I next glanced into her face 
her lovely mouth was tremulous, and I am 
quite sure there were tears in her eyes.”’ 

‘¢Good Heavens !’’ exclaimed Neilson, 
irrelevantly ; ‘‘can it be possible that 
any human being would suspect me of the 
rudeness of slamming a door !”’ 

After that there was a long silence, and 
the gentlemen smoked till all the air was 
literally blue, and the heavy rep curtains 
were supposed to be mcth-proof for at 
least a year. 

From that time forward it was notice- 
able that Roger Neilson devoted himself 
to Miss Hawthorne ; and everything that 
he would hitherto have received as chill- 
ing indifference or cutting slights was 
systematically ignored with a gentleness 
and perfect good breeding sufficient, as 
Winthrop said to his wife, ‘‘to melt an 
iceberg—but it has no effect on your 
friend !’’ 

‘« Because my friend is not an iceberg,”’ 
said little Mrs. Winthop, with provoking 
sweetness. ‘‘But have patience, dear. 
Going into Cleo’s room hurriedly this 
morning I found her weeping over what 
seemed to be the fragment of a letter ; 
and, when she started up in great confu- 
sion, a small card photograph dropped 
from somewhere, and fell, face upward, 
just at my feet. I was myself so confused 
that I hastened to pick it up, and, though 
I really tried not to look at it, I couldn’t 
help it. And who do you suppose it was ?”” 

‘‘Some fellow she’s in love with!’’ 
exclaimed Winthrop. 

‘¢ Just what I suspect myself—and it 
was a picture, an excellent likeness, too, 
of Mr. Roger Neilson.’’ 

‘‘Whew! Then she’s in love with 
him? JustasI thought. Whenever two 
people act as if wild horses couldn’t bring 
them to each other it is safe to wager they 
are ready to fall into each other's arms.’’ 














‘¢Oh, you clever, dear, old Robert!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Winthrop. ‘‘ Have you 
just found that out? Why, I knew Cleo 
was in love with Neilson the moment they 
saw each other ; and any one can see that 
he’s in love with her now.” 

‘¢ But when are they ever going to find 
it out?’ exclaimed Winthrop. ‘‘ You 
just be patient, and wait developments, as 
the detectives said about my diamond 
pin ; and that reminds me, Robert, there 
has been a tramp hanging about the place 
for a day or two, and I don’t at all like 
the looks of him.”’ 

‘¢Well, Ishould hope not,’’ interrupted 
her husband. 

‘Now, Robert, you always laugh at 
my warnings, but they always turn out to 
be well-founded. I told you that squint- 
eyed coachman would bring bad luck with 
him, and he did—he was no more a coach- 
man than I am, and his references were 
forged or stolen as you found out after- 
wards, and I’m sure he stole my diamond 
pin, and would have had the whole set, 
necklace, bracelets, and everything, only 
I had sent them that morning to the 
jeweler’s to be cleaned, which he didn’t 
know, and when he secured my jewel case, 
of course, he thought he had the whole 
lot.”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, my darling! Didn’t I set 
the whole police force on his track, and 
is it my fault if they didn’t find him?” 

‘¢ But Robin dear, I hadn’t the least 
intention of saying it was,—but this hor- 
rid tramp is squint-eyed too, and | think 
he looks like the other one, the coachman, 
you know.” 

‘¢ The deuce he does? Why didn’t you 
say so sooner ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve been trying to, but you would 
hardly listen while I sad anything— 
where are you going now, Robin ? 

‘¢ Why, to telephone for the police, of 
course, and have the place watched.”’ 

‘¢ And put the thief or thieves on their 
guard if you did; but as it happens you 
can’t. The telephone isn’t working—the 
storm has disconnected the wires, and 
broken down the telegraph poles, and I 
don’t know what. We have got to be our 
own police force,—you must tell all the 
outdoor servants, and you and Mr. Neilson 
have pistols; and even Cleo and myself 
used to practice shooting at a target.” 
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‘¢T wouldn’t mind being the target,” 
laughed Winthrop. ‘‘It would be the 
safest place within the radius of a hun- 
dred feet.’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop pouted, but finally al- 
lowed herself to be kissed; while her 
husband went to the stables and the barn; 
inquired about the horses; asked, inci- 
dentally, if any suspicious characters had 
been seen abroad; remarked that they 
would have fine sleighing for some time; 
and directed the double sleigh to be in 
readiness for next day that they might all 
have ‘one jolly ride before the roads 
were all cut up.’’ He then glanced about 
for foot-steps on the snow, looked into 
vatious suggestive corners in search of the 
suspected tramp, and finding no trace of 
him, promptly forgot all about him. It 
was about two o’clock of the next morn- 
ing when Mr, Winthrop again remem- 
bered the subject of the suspected tramp. 
About that time the entire household was 
roused by cries of ‘‘fire,’? and the in- 
definable sense of danger and commotion 
which stirs one, even in sleep at that ap- 
palling sound. Being unable to sleep 
Miss Hawthorne had thrown on a dress- 
ing-gown, and having turned out the 
light sat looking into the glowing fire, 
fancifully watching her own thoughts 
shape themselves therein, as the embers 
seemed to fall into weird and curious 
forms. Suddenly she was aware that the 
whole room seemed alight; and starting 
to her feet she rushed to the window, 
from which she beheld the barn and stables 
in flames, while at the same moment she 
heard the frantic neighing of the horses, 
and the unearthly cries of the imprisoned 
cows. 

She tore open the door, and as she flew 
through the halls her wild alarm of fire 
was added to the commotion outside ; and 
the usual scene of terror and confusion 
followed. 

Winthrop, who loved his horses, rushed 
to their assistance, and found that all the 
animals had been already cared for, the 
coachman and other outdoor servants 
having been, happily, aroused by their 
cries; and though it was soon evident 
that the out-buildings were doomed the 
flames were successfully kept from attack- 
ing the dwelling-house, being at a con- 
siderable distance ; while the night was of 
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that still and summer-like calmness which 
so often succeeds a heavy snow-fall. The 
fire soon spent itself, for want of fuel, 
the barn and stables having peacefully 
burned to ashes; and Miss Hawthorne 
and Mrs. Winthrop had turned away from 
the open door at which they had been 
standing when they found themselves face 
to face with a sooty, begrimed wretch 
who was hastening past them; but the 
courageous little lady could not thus pa- 
tiently see vanish the box which he carried 
in his hand; and without a moment’s 
hesitation she flung herself on the box to 
which she clung as the drowning cling to 
spars and boards, while she shrieked at 
the top of her voice: 

‘‘Help! murder! thieves! It is the 
tramp, Robert! I told you—yes, it is the 
squint-eyed coachman! I was sure of it 
—he set the place on fire. You wretch !’’ 

Winthrop had heard the commotion 
and shrieks of his wife. Neilson had also 
heard it, and the tramp saw them both, 
over the shoulders of the intrepid little 
woman who barred his way; but she was 
nearly exhausted and already he felt her 
grasp loosening. With a brutal oath he 
seized her by the throat, she fell back, and 
he flung her from him with such force that 
her husband, who caught her half-sense- 
less form, staggered beneath the force of 
its slender weight. But Cleo Hawthorne 
had in the same moment, flung herself 
upon the tramp, and feeling himself as 
sailed anew he glared with fury, and raised 
the jewel box above her upturned face—it 
never fell ; for Neilson, who was within a 
few feet of them, hurled himself as if flung 
from a catapult through the air, and while 
one arm protected Cleo’s face, the other 
dealt a blow between the squint-eyes that 
were so distasteful to Mrs. Winthrop which 
caused their owner to look straight before 
him at least once. The box of jewels fell 
with a crash,—to attempt to regain them 
was hopeless, but a brilliant inspiration 
for evil came to the defeated tramp, and 
seizing a lighted lamp from the hall- 
bracket besides him, he flung it at Miss 
Hawthorne. It was shattered on the hall 
floor at her feet, and in a moment her 
light wrapper was in flames. Fortunately 
she fainted, and it was comparatively easy 
to save her from harm,—both men in- 
Stantly wrapped their heavy overcoats 
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about her, Mrs. Winthrop bathed her face 
and hands with cologne, the tramp escaped 
and the box of jewels lay on the floor. 

‘*She doesn’t recover!’ said Roger, 
piteously, as he carried Miss Hawthorne 
to the lounge in the drawing-room, and 
knelt beside her. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said Mrs. Win- 
throp, ‘‘ she’s not in the least hurt.’’ She 
made some quick signal to her husband, 
and they stole from the room together, 

Roger bent his head and softly kissed 
the pale lips, which seemed to tremble 
and grow red beneath his touch. 

‘¢ Roger !—oh—yes, I love you!’’ mur- 
mured the girl, as one who talks in 
sleep, and comes slowly back to every- 
day life. 

Then as her listener caught her in his 
arms and covered her face with kisses she 
opened her eyes in affright. 

‘« What is it? What have I said?” she 
asked, becoming crimson—‘‘Oh! Are 
you hurt?” 

‘‘Cleo, dear, dear Cleo! Say those 
words again—tell me—tell me.” 

‘¢ But I don’t know what I fave said,”’ 
was the wondering answer, tho’ as her 
blushes grew deeper she evidently sus- 
pected. ‘* But I'll tell you why—l went 
to Florida. Dick asked me to mend a 
rip in his coat a day or two before; and 
in his pocket I found the photograph you 
had sent, and—and—the letter! ‘In which 
you asked him to give over throwing his 
sister into your arms.’ I believe that 
was the elegant way you expressed it.” 

It was now the gentleman’s turn to 
blush,—and he did in a way to make the 
most brilliant Jacqueminot rose ashamed. 

‘« T suppose you can never forgive me,’’ 
he murmured, dropping his head deject- 
edly. 

“Bat I’m going to try, like a good 
Christian,’’ was the answer, with soft 
rippling laughter. 

‘* Roger,’’ said Winthrop at breakfast, 
you must take Miss Hawthorne for asleigh- 
ride while there’s time. The snow has 
begun to melt already.’’ 

‘« If she will go?”’ said Roger. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Cleo, softly, ‘‘for the ice 
is all melted now.”’ 

‘* Just as I hoped,’’ laughed their host- 
ess.’’ For though winter has charms, I 
don’t like chilly weather.”’ 





The Little Musician of San Antonita. 


HE cream-col- 
ored adobe 
house of Sefior 
Don Luis was 
the finest in 
New Mexico 
between Santa 
Fé and the 
Sandia Moun- 
tains. From 
the wide ve- 
randas one 
looked across 
a beautiful valley to the low foot- hills cov- 
ered with Piniore trees, ana up, and up, 
toward the sky, to purple mountains, dark 
in shadows but gold in the sun. Summer 
and winter the handsome Spanish sefiora 
kept her scarlet jugs and jars on the ver- 
andas, filled with plants and flowers. On 
the low roofs hung yellow grain and dried 
grasses, mixed with scarlet chili (red pep- 
pers). The floors of the house were 
tiled, and tiny fire-places built in the 
corners of each room. 

The sefior and sefiora had no children 
inthis home. In a lonely grave-yard, 
just beyond the orchard, were buried two 
little sons—Santa and Antonio. The 
sefiora was sad, and scarcely a day 
passed that she did not go in the sunrise 
or the sunset, with blossoms or vines, to 
lay on their graves. The small chapel, 
afew miles away, was her sacred gift, 
and the altar cloths, the statues of the 
saints, and the whole furnishing of the 
chapel were given and dedicated to her 
church. 

San Antonita was a small Indian vil- 
lage three miles from Don Luis’ home. 
The Mexicans and Indians were very 
happy there in houses built of Piniore 
boughs or of adobe bricks, or holes dug 
in the hill-sides, called ‘‘dug-outs,’’ 
where eight or ten men, women and 
children lived together. Father Orlega, 
from Santa Fé, came always to the vil- 
lages to hold services for Christmas, New 
Year and Easter. Mass was said early 
in the morning in the sefiora’s chapel, 
and in the evening she was to give a 


‘‘feast’’ to all the children at her own 
house. It was a joyful event, and Fé. 
lipé, the little musician of San Antonita, 
was to sing and play on his violin. From 
his earliest recollections, to play for the 
sefiora was his dearest and most sacred 
privilege. His old father, blind Ramone, 
was the Mexican fiddler for all the Jazkes 
(dances) and festivals for many miles 
around. Now little, laughing, Spanish- 
eyed Félipé added his sweet voice and 
his wonderful gift on the violin to all the 
gayeties of the ceremonies and feasts. 
After mass, the sefiora held the little, 
brown hand of the singer a moment, and 
said in musicial Spanish, ‘‘Zs¢a noche, 
amignito’’ (this evening, my dear little 
friend) ; but as she drove away down 
the valley road she said to herself, “I 
wish I had brought Félipé with me, but he 
was to play for a wedding before night.” 
The sky grew overcast and gray—the 
flashes of sunlight flooded the jagged tops 
of the hills and shone like gold on the 
snowy peaks of the mountains. At mid- 
day, not a cloud was in the sky, now, a 
fierce wind swept across the country from 
the north, and over the valleys clouds 
s2ttled like a veil. The air grew dense 
and icy, a sudden chill crept over every- 
thing as from an iceberg. The snow be- 
gan to fall, and faster and faster it blew 
and drifted into the rocks and hills. The 
little Mexicans and their scrubby burros 
(donkeys) ran and leaped down the hill- 
sides with all their might, for they under- 
stood these sudden storms in the mount- 
ains well. The lambs and goats scrab- 
bled to their corals, and many of their 
herders ran into the chapel for safety. 
Sometimes, in New Mexico, out of a 
clear sky, with a hot sunshine beating 
down on the brown ‘earth, such a storm 
as this bursts upon the high mountain 
land, lasting only a few hours in such 
violence. The curtain of gray just as 
suddenly parts and goes away, leaving 
the hills and valleys white as in an Arc- 
tic region. By another mid-day, the 
brown hills are bare, and the little 
streams are filled with melted snow! 
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The wedding at Carmen’s house was 
given up. Blird Ramone remained in 
the chapel, while Félipé, with his pre- 
cious fiddle tucked in a thick cloth bag 
and swung across his shoulder, had 
started down the road leading to Don 
Luis’ home. The hardy little man was 
quite used to the long walk and paid lit- 
tle heed to the warnings given him of the 
storm, already begun. Keeping time to 
his quick steps with a merry little song, 
he noticed his path had suddenly grown 
very white; his eyes were blinded with 
the icy wind, and faster and thicker fell 
the snow. On and on he stumbled and 
plodded ; he began to climb the hills— 
he was to pass over the other side of the 
rocks before he reached the valley. He 
held his fiddle in his arms, and prayed 
and sang ‘‘Santa Maria; oh, Santa 
Maria.’”’ A thick curtain of snow cov- 
ered him, and he could only feel his way. 

Everybody knew blind Ramone and the 


little musician of San Antonita, and ter- . 


ror spread from the villageto the chapel ; 
from the big copper mine in the pretty 


camp near the Sandias, to the house of the 
sefiora, that Félipé was lost in the storm ! 

The superintendant of the mine rang 
the bells,. blew the horns at the smelters, 
and the men at the mine, tke gold mill, 
the charcoal pits and the camp ran to 
see who rang the call for them to gather 


together. Mexicans and white men on 
the swiftest horses, ponies, galloped to- 
ward the mountains. The great fires 
flashed over the snow from the smelting 
furnaces, the engines puffed and panted, 
the crushers in the stamp mills thundered 
through the storm. Juan, the big Indian 
hunter, started out on foot, for he was 
used to getting deer in the mountains. 

At last the snow ceased to fall, the 

wind lulled, and the sky cleared. The 
horsemen fired guns and pistols as they 
plunged through drifts, across the wide, 
white valley. 
_ Quick, sudden flashes and the reports 
in quick succession rang from hill to hill. 
Not a track of man or beast on the white 
ground. The whole country was silent 
and cold as ceath. The horsemen 
crossed the valley, and the gray sky had 
turned to silver. The moon came out as 
clearly beautiful as if the whole world 
had forgotten the storm. 


The horses were led ; the hills climbed, 
and every hiding place examined. They 
lost their footing and stumbled into 
chasms and ditches, but no sound, no 
trace of the lost boy. 

‘¢ Leave the animals below with Alles. 
sandro; climb up these rocks ; the miners 
blasted here last year; we'll find the 
chap !’’ shouted Juan, as he sprang from 
craggy point to sharp rock, and brushed 
off snow with a tree-top he dragged be- 
hind him. Again the guns were fired ; 
heads bowed almost to the ground as they 
breathlessly listened. They crept on 
their hands and knees, and swung them- 
selves over dangerous chasms. 

“¢ Boys, I see a light! Fire a pistol ; 
another !”’ 

Twice, three times, and then silence 
like the grave. Again they lay on the 
ground and listened, as for life. Juan 
whispered as he crawled downward to- 
ward a great gorge at the foot of the 
rocks. ‘‘Hark! hark! Mio Dios! 
Félipé! Zsta Félipé” (It is Félipé). 

Far away in the perfect stillness a sweet 
young voice sang, ‘‘Santa Maria, ah, 
Santa Maria.’’ Boyish, high, clear notes, 
the ‘‘hymn to the Virgin,” Juan leaped 
like a deer from rock to rock. Two 
Mexicans followed him. They shouted 
and yelled and hallowed, while the po- 
nies far off whinnied and pranced in the 
snow at the sound of their masters’ voices. 

‘©A smoke! Mia Dios!” and a faint 
flicker of fire-light across the chasm at 
their feet. They crawled along the nar- 
row place and again listened. 

‘«Santa Maria, Madre de-Dios’’ (mother 
of God), sang the sweetest child voice, 
over and over, underneath the rocks. One 
bound! one cry of joy! and Juan held 
the little singer in his big arms. The 
rocky cave was glittering with the blue 
and green of the rough copper ore. The 
place was dark in the shadow of the 
rocks, and by a little fire of twigs and 
leaves crouched Féliyé, his head band- 
aged with his red ’kerchief, and the pre- 
cious fiddle wrapped in a mantle of leaves 
by his side. 

With all the passionate exclamations of 
the Mexican and Indian tongue, Juan 
hugged the child to his breast, and asked, 
‘¢Are you hurt, Félipé? How did you 
get here, and are you faint and cold?” 
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Oh, that all the boys and girls could 
hear the musical Spanish words as Félipé 
told his story. 

With the fiddle once more strapped to 
the small shoulders, Juan took Félipé on 
his back, as if he were ‘‘game,”’ and 
climbed to the top of the rocks. Shouts 
of joy rang through the foot hills and 
across the valley, as with the moonlight 
over the snow, the horsemen went toward 
San Antonita, toward the camp, and car- 
ried the good tidings. Wrapped in a 
blanket and carried by Allessandio on his 
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in strong arms, or in heavy wagons. None 
could miss the feast. 

The sefiora bade them carry the child 
to her own room, where with tears and 
joyful prayers, she welcomed him. His 
wound was slight, but with her own soft 
fingers she bathed and dressed it, and 
from the sacred wardrobe of her own lit- 
tle son she brought dry clothing. Ina 
jacket, all braided in silver, and a crim- 
son sash knotted over the short trousers, 
with silk stockings and dainty shoes, 
Félipé was led before the waiting guests, 


with the honor of a king. 
‘¢ Play, Félipé,-play! Sing a hymn of 
thanksgiving. Ah, Santa Maria!” 


pony, Félipé reached the sefiora’s house, 
amid cheers and songs of joy. 
‘¢T must play for the beautiful sefiora 


to-night. She will wait for me.’’ Standing on the raised platform beside 
‘¢But you are weak, and the wound the musicians from Sante Fé, with the 
from the rocks is bad, and— pale pink clusters of mistletoe, like drops indi 
‘¢ Ah, no, Allessandio! I can fiddle! of wax hanging over his head, the little sim} 
I can sing! The saints will give me musician of San Antonita tucked his fid- woo 
help!” dle under his chin, fixed his radiant dark loos 
Colored lanterns hung on the verandas, eyes onthe face of ‘‘ his beloved sefiora,” her 
the paths and roads were all cleaned and played and sang with all the soul of the : 
away. The groups of dark-faced chil- music within him. face 
dren already come to the feast, gathered Strong men wept, and the sefiora knelt in she \ 
to meet Félipé at the door. Thestorm prayer; thechildrenjoined inthe song, and and 
had made them late in coming, but for theysang praises to ‘‘Mia Madre ”’ for the two. 
miles they had been brought on burros, _rescueof Félipé, as they never sang before. _ 
thou 
trait: 
that 
her 
Fortune Celling. supp 
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In the golden days of yore, 
Never crown that Empress wore, 
That was ever half as rare 

As your crown of golden hair. 


ITTLE maid with bright blue eyes, 
© Blue as cloudless summer skies ; 
With a dimple in your chin, 
Where the angel kissed it in. 


Little maiden give your hand, 

I must see how it is spanned ; 
How the winding threads of fate 
On this palm do congregate. 





Little maiden, full and free, 
Blessings of your life shall be; 
Flowers like you are made to grow 
Where the tempests never blow! 


Sweet the story here I find; 
Fortune smiles and Fate is kind; 
Joys are many, sorrows few; 
Friends are warm and lover true. 
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HE evening 
before Easter 
we spent 
alone togeth- 
er in her sit- 
ting-room. 
She looked 
more imma- 
ture and girl- 
like in her 
new anima- 
tion than she 
had in her 

indifference, and to-night, dressed in a 
simply- fashioned gown of some soft, white 
woolen material, with her hair knotted 
loosely and carelessly low at the back of 
her head, as she sat on a stool in front of 
the fire and turned her happy, sparkling 
faceXup to mine, I thought how young 
she was after all, this girl who had seen 
and wearied of the world. Only twenty- 
two! Just on the threshold of life! It 
was almost the first time I had ever 
thought of Eleanor as a girl, her womanly 
traits being generally so predominant ; but 
that night, with the flush of happiness on 
her face and the charming little air of 
suppressed gayety in her manner, the fact 
of her youth arose before me. 

‘Eleanor, my dear,’’ I said, giving 
expression to a thought that had often 
puzzled me, ‘‘ why have you never mar- 
tied ?”” 

She clasped her hands softly together, 
rested her arms on her knees, and bent 
forward, looking dreamily into the fire. 
When she spoke her voice was musical in 
its low murmur. 

‘* Because,’’ she replied slowly, ‘‘ I have 
never loved any one before.”’ 

I started at the last word. Then this 
was the meaning of her new happiness. 
For a moment I felt a little thrill of jeal- 
ousy. It was not easy to think of sharing 
the love of such a heart as hers. I won- 
dered who the fortunate man could be, 
and was just about hinting my desire for 
enlightenment when she interrupted me 
with a question, the consequences of whose 
answer prevented my purpose. 
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‘‘Aunt Sarah, what are the vows of 
these English Fathers ?”’ 

Her bright, happy face tempted me, 
and, before I replied, I stooped to kiss it 
fondly ; then I said: 

‘*Qbedience, Chastity, Poverty and 
Celibacy.”’ 

Never shall I forget the change in her 
face asshe listened. At the first two con- 
ditions she simply nodded acquiesence ; 
at the third, a look of doubt and appre- 
hension crossed her features; and at the 
last, a blight fell upon them, hardening 
their beauty into the color and rigidity 
of marble, while the hand that lay in 
mine closed like a vice upon my fingers, 
and a cry, a burst of horror and incre- 
dulity broke from her, deep and vibrating 
as if from her very soul. 

‘¢ What ?”’ 

Almost paralyzed with surprise, I re- 
peated the four words in a trembling 
voice, scarcely conscious of what I said. 
As I finished, she rose, steadied herself 
for a moment by the mantel, looked me 
earnestly in the faceand asked one question. 

‘« Are they irrevocably binding? ’’ 

I was forced to utterance. ‘‘To an 
honest man, yes.’’ She said no more; 
raised her hand to her throat, tried to 
command her voice, failed, and passed, 
like a vision of despair, from the room. 
At last the scales dropped from my eyes. 
Ah, myGod! Tothink that thestrength 
and fullness of her love had been garnered 
up for years for this! I shuddered at 
the thought of this burden of passion 
thrown back upon her own heart to stifle 
and oppress it by its unwelcome weight. 
What a curse and misery it must become 
to that proud, self-contained soul—and I 
was powerless to do aught but sympathize 
—even that I knew must be in secret and 
without demonstration. I dreaded the 
next morning. The day that, throughout 
the long Lenten period, I had looked 
forward to as one of rejoicing and festivity 
had been turned to a time of darkness 
and grief. How should I, knowing her 
bitter, hopeless secret, meet the girl I 
loved and pitied so profoundly? 
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I need not have feared. She appeared 
at breakfast, calm, composed, even smil- 
ing, and a month ago I should have 
noticed nothing unusual in her looks. It 
was only that the old shadow had 
usurped the temporary brightness of 
expression. She questioned me as to my 
wishes for the day and, to my surprise, 
accompanied me to all the services. , Was 
it fancy, born of my enlightenment, or 
was it reality, that made me believe, as 
we took our usual place near the chancel, 
and Father Manton began the service, 
that I detected a swift, solicitous glance 
bent upon Eleanor’s marble-like face by 
the deep, gray eyes of the priest? I[ 
think it was fact and that she, even under 
her downcast lids, was sensitive and 
responsive to it, for I suddenly saw a 
shiver convulse her proud figure. 

A week later she returned from one of 
her pilgrimages so weak and languid that 
she went immediately to bed. ‘The next 
morning she was worse, and I sent for the 
doctor. He came, examined her condi- 
tion, made some inquiries regarding the 
chances of her having been exposed to 
any contagion, and gravely confided to 
me his fear lest my niece’s symptoms 
bodedtyphoid fever. Thiswas confirmed, 
and a terrible illness followed. 

Good nurses were procured, and every- 
thing that human skill and ingenuity could 
contrive was exerted for her restoration, 
but it seemed that all was in vain. She 
was delirious most of the time, and in her 
intervals of consciousness spoke little. 
At last the anxious moments of the crisis 
arrived, and we held our breaths in appre- 
hension. It passed and we thought her 
safe; then came a reaction, and she 
appeared to be sinking so rapidly that the 
doctor questioned me as to any matters 
that should be attended to by her in event 
of her death. I was overwhelmed with 
grief—it seemed impossible that her 
beauty and loveliness should pass away 
and that her soul should go unprepared 
into eternity. I cared nothing for her 
worldly affairs, but besought the doctor 
to let me call in Father Manton that he 
might at least be beside her, and perhaps, 
even at the last moment, bring Divine 
peace to her spirit. He was greatly 
opposed to this, fearing lest it should ex- 
cite her, but I insisted and gained my point. 
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It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon when Father Manton was announced, 
I went down to meet him, and was horri- 
fied by the change that had come over 
him. His erect soldierly figure seemed 
bowed, and his thin, noble face bore the 
evident marks of recent suffering and 
restraint. Alas! too truly I read his 
secret, and unable to speak in the com- 
prehension of the agony I was bringing 
to him, I went forward and extended my 
hands. I read the question in his eyes 
and responded to it as mercifully as was 
consistent with truth. 

‘¢God help you both! We fear she is 
dying.”’ 

For an instant the passion of the man 
overcame the serenity of the priest. He 
crushed my hands in his, staggered as if 
a blow had been dealt him, and cried 
aloud, ‘‘ My God! my God!’ Almost 
immediately he conquered his emotion. 
Self repression had not been exercised for 
years without some effect. Taking from 
the folds of his gown his small prayer- 
book, he raised it to his lips, muttered to 
himself a short petition, ‘‘ Thy will, not 
mine, be done,’’ and turned, to signify 
his readiness to perform his office. As. 
we entered the darkened room I motioned 
the nurse to withdraw, and softly ap- 
proached and bent over the bed on which, 
conscious but weak, with the shadow of 
death o’erspreading her, Eleanor lay. 

‘¢ My darling,’’ I said, gently, ‘* it may 
be that God is going to take you from 
us—’’ she smiled faintly but compre- 
hendingly, almost joyfully—*‘ Dearest, I 
have brought one who has long trodden 
the path of peace to show you its way— 
may he come?”’ 

Her smile faded into inquiry, and her 
lips framed a word that I could not catch, 
but which I have since thought was. 
‘¢Greville.”” She stretched forth her 
hand and it was taken by the priest. As 
I moved away I noted the utter content 
of her face. In that slight pause, before 
the beautiful words of the office for the 
sick fell upon the air, who can divine the 
struggle that was going on in the soul of 


the man who had sworn renunciation of . 


woman’s love, as he knelt with his hand 
clasped in that of her who had come too 
late into his life, and met the eyes which 


had never rested upon another with the 
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expression that glowed in them for him ? 
Scarce a minute, then a deep breath and 
the prayer began. 

To our great surprise and joy, and to 
the doctor’s utter amazement, a health- 
giving sleep supervened upon Father 
Manton’s departure, and by degrees 
Eleanor gained. Slowly, of course, and 
with many drawbacks, but with a gradual 
increase of strength, until she was pro- 
nounced, finally, convalescent. Nospring 
ever seemed to me as fair as that, and I 
felt a conviction that the impossible love 
that had threatened to dwarf my dear 
niece’s life, would gradually melt away 
from it. I think in the Jong seasons of 
weakness, she had changed her ideas on 
many subjects—perhaps her proximity to 
another world had awakened her to a new 
belief, at any rate, she frequently engaged 
me in religious discussions, and seemed 
much less skeptical and more easily con- 
vinced than heretofore. 

At last there came a morning when she 
was able to be carried to her boudoir and 
remain there a few hours, the next day 
she repeated the expersment, and so she 
gained until every morning found her 
ensconsed on the comfcrtable lounge in 
her luxurious nest. One afternoon 1 had 
been reading aloud to her Limitation, 
when she stopped me. ‘There was a 
suspicion of color in her face as she 
said : 

‘‘Aunt Sarah, I wish to see Father 
Manton.” 

I was startled, but acquiesced, as I 
should have done in anything she pro- 
posed, and wrote a note requesting him 
tocome at hisconvenience. That proved 
to be the next day; and I had just com- 
fortably established Eleanor on her lounge 
when he was announced. I withdrew, 
feeling that my presence was undesirable, 
but am now fully cognizant of what trans- 
pired during the interview. As] left the 
room prior to Father Manton’s entrance, I 
turned to lock at the wcman he loved, 
and it took all my faith in his strength to 
believe him capable of withstanding the 
seductions of her chastened beauty. Her 
loose, white még/igé rather hinted «at than 
discovered the perfection of the form it 
enshrouded ; her carelessly arranged hair 
made a golden frame for a face whose 
fairness had been rendered exquisitely 
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delicate by severe illness. The trans- 
parency of skin was startling, and gave 
an etherial expression to her countenance, 
making the deep blve eyes unnaturally 
large and dark by contrast. The flush 
hed died frcm her cheeks and they were 
as white 2s newly fallen snow, when the 
door opened and Father Manton stood 
before her. She made an effort to rise 
but it was unsuccessful, and she fell back 
faintly on the pillows that supported her. 

The priest advanced and paused beside 
the lounge, and, for a moment the man 
and woman spoke not, but gazed silently 
into one another’s soul. It must have been 
a strange tableau of weakness and 
strength. She, prostrate in her fragile 
beauty, gazing with appealing eyes, into 
the stern, set iace of him who had girded 
himself about with the armor of God’s 
forging. She, woman-like, was the first 
to speak. 

‘¢ Father Manton,” she said, pronounc- 
ing the title with some difficulty, ‘‘ I have 
sent for you to ask you advice in a matter 
which affects my whole life. Have Il been 
presumptuous in encroaching upon your 
valuable time, having no claim upon your 
attention ?’’ She was herself again—as 
calm and self-possessed as ever she had 
been in her life. 

He had moved to a little distance, and 
stood (a grave, sombre figure, clad in the 
black livery of his profession) erect, with 
his soldierly training plainly apparent, his. 
long, slender hands clasped over his 
prayer-book, resting upon the back of a 
carved chair. Perhaps Eleanor felt that 
the little well-worn volume was a talisman 
that shielded him from her allurements, 
for, with her eyes fixed upon it, she drew 
a long sigh and repeated her last words. 

‘Having zo claim upon jour atten- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘ Pardon me!” he replied, ‘‘ you are 
wrong. There is no creature in this 
world, particularly if he be in perplexity 
and distress, who dces not possess. the 
strongest right to demand my services. 
My aid is limited tono bounds. Need 
constitutes a claim; and my life is at the 
service of those who may require its as- 
sistance. No demand of suffering that it 
is able toalleviate can be too great. Tell 
me, Miss Grantham, in what I can serve 
your”’ 
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His words, solemn with the conscious- 
ness of his high calling, touched a respon- 
sive chord in the woman’s being. She 
felt humbled, abashed, ashamed of the 
passion which was dictating her conduct. 
Her love, illumined by one of those swift 
flashes from on high, which are sometimes 
vouchsafed to disclose the paltriness of 
our motives, seemed despicable and un- 
worthy; debased, as is the golden ingot 
when its purity has been adulterated, and 
it has become shaped into the miserable 
coin that tempts men from honor and 
duty. But her higher emotions were too 
undeveloped to be lasting. Scarcely had 
the fleeting thought stirred her than it 
passed away, conquered by the long habit 
of years, self-gratification. She raised 
her arm, from which the loose drapery 
fell away, disclosing a perfect bit of na- 
ture’s sculpture, and drew from beneath 
her pillow, a square, heavily-crested en- 
velope, whose address in large, mascu- 
line hand-writing was perfectly legible to 
Father Manton even at a distance. She 


drew from it a folded paper which she 
opened and held between her flashing 
fingers, as she spoke. 


“ You have, I fear, misunderstood the 
nature of the subject on which I wish your 
counsel; it concerns temporal ratherthan 
spiritual matters, and yet your advice may 
influence the future of my soul as well as 
that of my body, so closely are the two 
connected.” 

Perhaps Father Manton had a forebod- 
ing that some test was to be applied to 
him for he drew himself a litttle closer 
together and the grasp of one hand tight- 
ened on the book it held, while the other 
sought and clasped the small cross he 
wore ; then, like a soldier, strong in the 
protection of his shield, he stood unshaken, 
prepared, as he firmly believed, for any 
emergency. He simply bowed his head 
in acknowledgment of her words and 
waited. 

‘¢ What would your advice be, Father 
Manton,”’ the calm, sweet voice asked, 
‘to a woman, without religion or even 
belief of any sort, who had wearied of the 
world and its so-called pleasures ?” 

«¢ My earnest advice to such an unhappy 
soul would be that she should place her- 
self in an attitude of humility and desire; 
that she should passionately seek enlight- 
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enment, feeling sure that no such request 
is ever left unanswered.” 

‘‘But supposing that she had already 
done this; that in the very act of her sup- 
plication a blow had been dealt her that 
shattered the scarcely formed image of 
belief and left her vacillating and con- | 
fused in her weakness.’’ 

‘‘ Yet would I beg, entreat her to seek 
it again and yet again, to be unstayed by 
failure, undeterred by obstacles; to pre- 
pare her mind by humility and to study 
the word of God. My child, there is no 
doubt of success if you but plead strenu- 
ously. Think you that Almighty God 
will neglect the prayers of one of his 
weak, suffering children who cry aloud in 
darkness for His comforting hand ?” 

She looked so young and frail as she 
lay there that his heart was moved to pity 
and his voice trembled a little despite 
himself. It was something more than the 
soul of a stranger he was pleading for; it 
was the very salvation and eternal life of 
the woman he loved. She was quick to 
note the thrill in his voice and took ad- 
vantage of it. She was playing fora 
mighty stake and must needs make use 
of every weapon she could lay hands on. 
She sighed wearily— 

“ There is no use; I have no strength 
to conquer my disbelief. I tried once 
and the force of the blow that struck me 
down, has rendered me helpless. Let us 
go on to amore tangible subject—I am 
in a dilemma—there is no one whom I 
can consult and I ventured to ask you to 
advise me. I particularly applied to you 
for, having heard something of your 
former history, I thought it not unlikely 
that you should know something of the 
man I may marry.’”’ She had let fly her 
first shaft, and if it touched the vulnera- 
ble point in his armor he gave no sign, 
but stood as calm and unmoved as before. 
Seeing this, she went on, ‘‘ When I left 
England, last fall, I was partially shack- 
led—that is, I had pledged myself to 
marry a man who could give me high po- 
sition and satisfy my ambitious desires, 
provided, at the end of six months, Istill 
feltinthesamemind. Thetime hasexpired 
and in this letter, I received a week ago, 
Lord Margravereminds me of my promise.” 

This time the shot told. The priest 
started so violently that the little book 
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he held dropped from his hand and fell, 
unheeded, to the floor. His face lost its 
peaceful calm and became suddenly con- 
vulsed ; he moved forward and stretched 
out a protesting hand. 

‘‘Who did you say?’”’ he demanded, 
fiercely. 

A gleam of triumph came into the girl’s 
blue eyes. ‘‘ Lord Margrave,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘the oldest son of the Earl of 
Pembroke. Do you know him, my future 
husband ?”’ 

He recoiled, as though she had struck 
him. 

“Hush!” he cried. ‘* You shall not 
soil your name by classing it with his. 
He is not fit to be mentioned in your 
hearing. Never speak of him, never 
think of him again.”’ 

‘¢Ah, but I must!” she said, slowly, 
measuring the effectofeach word. ‘*A 
woman is bound to think of the man she 
marries. Your Bible teaches it.”’ 

The word touched him, but he scarce 
heeded it ; his passion had gained the mas- 
tery. He took one stride to the lounge, 
fell on his knees beside it and crushed 
her delicate fingers in his sinewy grasp. 

‘Eleanor, Eleanor,’’ he cried, ‘‘ why 
do you torture me? You shall never 
marry that man, I swear it! Has no one 
ever told you of his early life? No? then 
I will not—but—oh, my beloved, take 
my word for it—he is too base for you 
even to thinkof. My God! To give you 
up to him !”’ 

He covered his face with his hands and 
bowed his head until it touched the edge 
of the couch. Suddenly he shivered—a 
touch, light as that of a snow flake, had 
fallen upon his hair. Slowly, asif drawn 
by a magnetic force, he raised his eyes 
until they rested upon her. Her head was 
thrown back upon the pillow, one braid of 
her fair hair had come unfastened and 
lay almost within his touch; her eyes 
well-nigh dazzled him by their radiance; 
and her face wore a beautiful, tender smile 
whose victory was hidden by its happy 
joyousness—as winning as a ray of sun- 
shine to a storm tossed mariner. As he 
met her glance she spoke : 

‘*Greville, there is one person alone 
who can hinder me from this marriage, 
and one only. Listen, love: I will give 
up everything that most women prize, for 
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you. Position—wealth, ambition, fash- 
ion, all—all will I rejoice in abandoning 
if you will have it so. I know you love 
me! Have I not read it in every tone 
of your voice and glance of your eye 
during these weeks? I have watched 
you fight against it, uncomprehending, 
until lately, your true motive for so do- 
ing, supposing, in my vanity, you dared 
not lift your eyes to my position; never, 
until you had drawn my heart from me, 
did I suspect the real nature of the ob- 
stacle which separated us. Love, it is of 
no actual worth. Will not the God 
whom you worship, whom you call One 
of Mercy and Tenderness, hold you 
blameless for obeying the highest instinct 
He implants in humanity? Renounce 
these unnatural vows ; break these misera- 
ble bonds, and what happiness shall you 
not enjoy! You shall remain, if you 
will, a poor servant uf the church, hold- 
ing nothing back of my wealth save 
enough to supply us with the necessities 
of life. You shall teach me your religion 
and I, too, will aid in your ministrations. 
With my fortune what good may you not 
do! What blessings shall strew the path 
of him who can bestow such aid! And, 
after all, what is it I ask you to sacrifice? 
A foolish bond, whose rupture, your 
God, if He be what you represent Him, 
must absolve you of. It may require a 
little moral courage to break it, but you 
are not one to shrink from fear and—ah 
love, you shall have your reward. Say 
but the word and to-night I write his 
lordship that a higher position has been 
offered me; that, in view of a greater 
honor and glory, I decline his alliance. 
Say, love, shall it be so?”’ 

She had half risen and was bending 
toward him with a brilliant flush on her 
face. Of a sudden he rose to his full 
height, turned his back upon her, threw 
out his arms with a gesture of appeal, 
raised his eyes to Heaven, and in a voice, 
hoarse, broken, shaken with terrible 
agony, he cried aloud : 

‘‘My God! my God! Why hast 
Thou forsaken me?”’ Then, falling on 
his knees beside a small table, he buried 
his face in his outspread arms and re- 
mained motionless. 

An awful fear smote Eleanor. She 
had felt so sure of victory a moment 
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since, and now it seemed slipping from 
her. Never in her life had anything 
been denied her, and surely this last 
greatest good must be attainable. Yet 
one more attempt would she make. Ris- 
ing, noiselessly, she approached him, 
stooped and gently laid her arm about 
his shoulders. At her touch he sprang 
to his feet and turned upon her a face 
white as death itself, but shining with a 
glory which Eleanor could not define. 
It was scarcely a look of earth; it was as 
if the Angel of Peace had brushed him 
gently with her wings. Even his voice 
had changed ; it was no longer harsh and 
strained, but infinitely gentle and tender. 

‘You have done me a great honor,”’ 
he said, looking at her with pitying eyes 
from which all trace of passion had fled. 
‘¢I thank you. I need not tell you that, 
were I not consecrated to a higher ser- 
vice, no joy could seem to me quite as 
perfect as that you have offered me. It 
has come too late, and I must decline it. 
Individual life for me is a thing of the 
past; I am bound to live for others and 
no power can absolve me from my vows.”’ 

He approached her as she leaned, pale 
and quivering with terror, against a 
chair. She was weak and delicate yet 
from her illness, and as she recognized 
the futility of further efforts her life 
seemed suddenly to desert her, she tot- 
tered, swayed like a lily on its stem and 
would have fallen had not the priest 
saved her. Gathering her tenderly in 
his arms, as a mother would the form of 
her child, he bore the slender figure to 
the couch and laid it there. Then, see- 
ing that unconsciousness had robbed her 
of sensation, he took the beautiful hands 
in his, raised them to his lips, gazed 
silently at the lovely face, and stretching 
his arms above her, murmured : 

‘¢ Unto God’s gracious mercy and pro- 
tection I commit thee. The Lord have 
mercy upon thee, and cause the light of 
His countenance to shine upon thee, and 
give thee peace. Amen.”’ Swiftly walk- 
ing to a bell he rang it violently and, 
like a tall, black shadow, passed from the 
room and house. 

Now all this happened two years ago. 
A year after Eleanor’s recovery we lost 
Father Manton—he was recalled to Eng- 
land by the head of the fraternity—and 


six months ago he sent me the following 
letter: 

‘“‘T have a task to perform, dear 
madam, which will, I fear, bring much 
sorrow. Ido not know how frequently 
you have been in the habit of hearing 
rom your niece, Lady Margrave, of late, 
but judging from her own words it has 
been seldom. Still, you must have been 
aware of her unhappiness. A _ beautiful 
bit of fragile china cannot long consort 
with rough, course metal without becom- 
ing bruised and crushed. Did you know 
that she sought to alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor whom she could reach in 
London, and so, gradually, found com- 
fort and the Divine Light? It was so; 
and I know the happiness that this will 
certainly bring to you who loved her. 
You see I speak of her as she was for she 
has passed to a better world, even a 
Heavenly. I was not aware that she was 
in England, tut she must have known of 
my movements, for one day a messenger 
came, urgently desiring me to return with 
him to administer the office for the dying, 
All humanity is so much alike to me now 
that I did not pause to inquire whither 
we were going. Imagine, then, my sur- 
prise upon being led to the bed-side of 
Lady Margrave. You, to whom I have 
confessed so much, will understand that, 
for a moment, the unexpectedness of the 
meeting nearly overcame me, but, thank 
God! by His help, I conquered and was 
able to perform my office. If ever inmy 
poor life I have done aught worthy of 
recompense, the joy of hearing from her 
own lips that her soul had found salva- 
tion, was my reward. Is it not happiness 
enough for us to know that she is happy? 
Should not our hearts be constantly sing- 
ing, ‘ We thank Thee, oh Lord, for all thy 
goodness and loving kindness to us and to 
all men?’”’ 

So it was. Herein my old home, search- 
ing among the graves of past events, I 
came upon this sad little romance. I have 
changed the names, of course, but other- 
wise the record of an abortive passion is 
true. There has been of late a rumor that 
Father Manton is to return to America; I 
hope indeed it isso, I would fain have his 
voice, which shall, at some not far distant 
day, pronounce over me the glorious prom- 
ise—‘‘ I am the resurrection and the life.” 
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HAVE one very bad 
habit. Isimply can- 
not learn to be punc- 
tual. I am always late, 
late for everything ; 
always the last down 
to breakfast; always 
the last one to rush 
downstairs putting on my hat and gloves 
as the second bell for church is ringing. 
In fact, I seldom, in all my life, have 
been ready for anything in time. 

So it is not surprising that this day be- 
fore Christmas finds me with but few of my 
Christmas presents purchased. Whereas, 
my only and elder sister, Florence, has 
had hers all ready, neatly labeled, and 
packed away in the top drawer of her 
bureau for more than a week. But, then, 
Florence is quite a different person from 
me. Qh, yes; very different. She is 
pretty; so pretty in her fair delicate 
fashion that I have heard lots of people 
call her beautiful. Then she is so good 
and sweet, that sae wins everybody’s affec- 
tion without aay trouble, whereas | never 
can win any one’s. 

It is not that I am so ugly, or even 
homely, for I have looked in the glass 
often, and studie1 myself carefully and 
critically, just as if I were another girl, you 
know, and I have come to the conclusion 
that Iam not at all bad looking ; indeed, if 
it really were the other girl, 1 was looking 
at, Susie Brown for instance, instead of 
myself, May Dennison, I think I should 
say that I am rather pretty. But it is 
that fatal habit of mine of always being 
late. You see, for instance, after you 
have waited until four for a girl who 
promised to meet you sharp at two, your 
feelings naturally become less tender 
towards her. So it is that this unfortu- 
nate habit of mine is gradually losing me 
all my friends. 

I don’t know how it is. I really try 
hard to overcome what our dear mother 
calls ‘* poor May’s besetting sin;’’ but 
some how I don’t make much progress. 
IfI am going out for a drive with father, 
I..a sure to go. up to my room early 
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enough to get dressed, and I don’t loiter 
a bit, at least I don’t mean to; but long 
before I am ready father calls up in a 
pleasant voice : 

‘‘Are you coming, May?”’ 

Then, after a litcle delay, in a very im- 
patient tone: 

‘¢« Wili you never be ready, May?”’ 

Then, after another pause, in a voice 
of thunder: 

‘« May, if you don’t come down in five 
minutes I'll go without you. Keeping 
the horses standing out in the cold like 
this!” , 

Then he stamps around and swears a lit- 
tle. It is not that father is not a good 
man, for he is; but 1 suppose waiting is 
enough to make a saint swear. Then I 
hear him slam into the sitting room, and 
shout at poor mother: 

‘*T don’t know what is to be done with 
that daughter of yours (when father is 
angry with me he always speaks of me as 
if 1 were no relation of his), she will never 
be of any use in this world, not a bit I 
say. Confound it, here l’ve been waiting 
nearly an hour.’’ 

Then I come down; but by this time 
father is in such a bad temper, and I am 
so flurried and repentant that we don’t 
enjoy the drive a scrap. 

And that is the way italways is. Poor 
mother when I keep her waiting, she’s too 
gentle to get angry; but she'll say in a 
sad voice, which hurts me more than all 
father’s swearing or Florence’s reproaches, 
‘* May, dear, I'm afraid on your wedding 
day you will be too late to be married.” 

It is awful, really and truly awful. I 
can only remember twice in all my life 
being in time to catch thetrain I wanted, 
and once I caught the steamboat; but, 
now that I come to think of it, they had 
to put back for me that time, for I arrived 
panting and puffiag on the wharf, just as 
the steamer had got her paddle wheels in 
good working order, and was fairly off. 
How the captain did swear! I thought 
he was a horrid man. 

I think it would not be quite so bad, if 
I were not so painfully conscious of my 
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backsliding. I am painfully aware of it. 
I have the most terrible fit of repentance, 
and am perpetually turning over a new 
leaf; but it very soon becomes as black 
as the old one. Every New Year I make 
a set of good, new resolutions, copy them 
out neatly in a big, bold hand, and stick 
them in the corner of my mirror, and 
there I can see them every day. And 
what is more I honestly strive to keep 
these resolutions. But, dear me, the 
year is not yet out of its babyhood before 
I’ve broken every one of them. 

I’ve been thinking this all over as I sit 
embroidering for dear life in my little 
room upstairs, and this New Year I really 
and truly am going to make an effort 
which will astonish everybody. I am 
going to reform; indeed, I am. 

Father and Florence have driven out in 
the big sleigh to the railroad station, six 
miles away, to meet our friends, who are 
coming out from the city to spend Christ- 
mas with us. I could have gone, too, if 
Ihad only had my presents finished in time. 

We just moved out to this village last 
spring, when father retired from business 
in the city. We had always wanted to 
live in the country, and I don’t think if 
we had hunted all over America we could 
have found a prettier place to live in. It 
is such a quaint old-fashioned village, 
and just now, especially, when the soft 
white snow lies thickly on the ground, with 
none of the grime of the city to soil its 
purity, and the dark green branches of 
the tall pine trees which hedge the village 
in, are bowed down beneath a snowy 
weight, this little place looks as if it did 
not know anything at all about the world, 
the flesh and the devil, but I’m afraid it 
does all the same. Then our house is 
simply delightful. It is a large stone 
building, not very high, but spreading 
out over a good deal of ground, with a 
wide veranda in front and massive Co- 
rinthian pillars supporting a pediment ; 
I think that is how you would describe it, 
at any rate it has quite a Grecian effect. 
It was built long ago by some millionaire 
who spent heaps and heaps of money on 
it, and the large grounds around it, He 
failed, however, and was obliged to de- 
part for other green fields and pastures 
new, and the house was sold. But some- 
how there grew around it a ghostly 
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atmosphere ; people said it was haunted, 
and after awhile nobody would live in it, 

When father bought it, it had been 
vacant for many years, the house was 
falling into ruins, and the grounds were 
overgrown with weeds and undergrowth, 
Father had it repaired and put in order 
while retaining as much as possible of its 
old time grandeur. The solid oaken 
doors with their heavy lintels, the high 
oaken wainscoting, the painted walls and 
ceilings, the great wide hall with its huge 
fire-place, were left untouched. We were 
not long in the house before we all grew 
attached to it, and we soon felt as if we 
had belonged to it all our lives. It 
pleased father, because it reminded him 
of his boyhood homein England. Mother 
liked it because there were so few stairs 
to climb, and Florence and I because 
its mysterious history appealed to the 
romantic side of our girlish nature. 
So we were all pleased, a consummation 
not often attained when a family starts 
out house hunting. 

Suddenly, the inspiriting sound of the 
jingle, jingle of sleigh bells falls upon my 
ear, and brings my reveries to a sudden 
termination, ard my work is tumbled in 
a heap on the floor as I rush down stairs 
to welcome the arrivals from the city. 

There are two sleighs packed full, and 
a merry house we are going to have. 

‘There are my eldest brother, his wife, 
and their two children. There’sTcm, 
our youngest, home from school for the 
holidays, ard perfectly overflowing with 
animal spirit. Of course there’s Jack 
Anderson, Florence’s fiancé, and it goes 
without saying that they are supremely 
happy, and then there is Hugh Browning, 
I am sure I don’t know why he comes, 
unless it is that he has nowhere else to go. 
He is a kind of distant connection of the 
family, so distant that I have not the re- 
motest idea what it is, But anyway, 
father is quite fond of him and always in- 
vites him to the house on every possible 
occasion, and he always comes, thovgh, 
asI said before, Icannot imagine why. He 
spent the early part of his life in Mexico, 
for he is quite old, he must be thirty-five 
anyway, and has rather a romantic his- 
tory. He was engaged to a dark-eyed 
Mexican girl who was wonderfully beau- 
tiful and sang like a nightingale. She 

















caught one of those quick, malignant 
fevers So common in southern countries, 
and on the day that she was to have been 
married, the poor bride was carried to the 
cemetery. It was very sad, and accounts 
for the melancholy look in poor Hugh’s 
eyes, I sympathize very much with him, 
and I suppose he sees this, for sometimes 
he looks at me almost as if I were his 
dead sweetheart, and he always wants to 
walk with me when we go out. It is 
strarge, but I really feel very sorry for 
him, and that is the reason I decided to 
make him a Christmas present. Poor 
fellow, his only near living relative is a 
brother away down in Mexico, so he has 
nobody to make him presents. Of 
course, I did not think of this until a few 
days ago, when I determined to finish up 
a pair of slippers I began years ago for 
father, but never managed to complete. 
I have not got them nearly done, and now 
that I come to look at his feet, they are 
much bigger than I thought. I shall 
have to sit up nearly all night to finish 
them. 

We linger late, a merry party around 
the great hall fire-place, with no other 
light than that thrown out by the huge 
blazing logs which crackle and roar up 
the wide chimney with right good Christ- 
mas cheer. 

Florence and Jack sit a little apart, I 
notice it is a way lovers have, whis- 
pering, perhaps about the wedding which 
is to take place in the spring. I think I 
rather envy Florence, she looks so very 
happy and Jack is so fond of her. I 
wonder if anybody will ever like me in 
that way. Iam afraid not, for though I 
shall be twenty my next birthday, I have 
never had a lover, and Florence, I know, 
who is only two years older than J, has 
had scores. 

Poor Hugh seems sad; perhaps he is 
thinking of his Mexican sweetheart. He 
looks very handsome as the flickering 
firelight fallson him. He has a fine in- 
tellectual face—the index to a character 
capable of strong and noble deeds—I 
think, as I watch him. That Mexican 
girl must have been very happy in his 
love, for be is a man of whom any girl 
would be proud. 

_ Our conversation turns on our old house, 
in which this is the first Christmas-tide 
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we have passed, and father repeats to us 
the tragic story of the old millionaire’s 
son, as it has been told to him by the vil- 
lage gossips. 

It seems that this son was very wild, 
and kept his father in a continual state of 
worry and anxiety. One Christmas Eve 
he returned after a week of terrible rioting 
in the city, in a state of semi-intoxication, 
and demanded from his parent a large sum 
of money, which he said was absolutely 
necessary he should have in order to pay 
certain debts of honor. When this was 
refused him, in tones which admitted of 
no further entreaty, he went into his bed- 
room, seized his revolver, and blew out 
his brains. This part of the story is 
doubtless true, but gossip goes on to say 
that the millionaire, in order to hide his 
disgrace from the world, had his son 
secretly buried in the farthest and darkest 
of the numerous dark cellars which stretch 
under this old house, and that ever 
since then the unfortunate youth’s un- 
shriven soul, on the anniversary of his 
death, has haunted his boyhocd’s home, 
though the father himself soon after was 
obliged to leave it. The village people 
do not hesitate to say that this was the 
cause of the proud millionaire’s downfall 
soon after. It was these rumors that the 
house was haunted which caused it to re- 
main so long untenanted. 

I must say that so far we have seen 
nothing of the poor young ghost. Though 
when father and I explored the lower 
regions one day, we came across a very 
suggestive looking mound in the far dark 
cellar. Father said it was probably a 
drain, but really Ithought otherwise. Hugh 
says 1 must show it to him to-morrow. 

And so we talk on until the clock, 
striking midnight, warns us it is bedtime. 
After agreeing that all the presents shall 
be placed in a big basket on the sitting- 
room table, according to the custom we 
have followed ever since we have been too 
big to hang up our stockings, and that in 
the morning mother will distribute them, 
we separate for the night. 

Most of the bedrooms are on the ground 
floor, but mine is a little lonely room, 
with a quaint dormer window off the big 
ball room upstairs, so while the others go 
peacefully to bed, I sit up to finish the 
slippers destined for Hugh. 
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Itishard work. The house is intensely 
quiet, and soon I begin to feel very sleepy. 
1 have to walk up and down, to shake 
myself, and to prick my finger with my 
needle ever so many times to keep myself 
awake. Howsorry I am that I have been 
so dilatory with my presents, and what 
good resolutions 1 make that another 
Christmas will find me prepared. 

But at last, as the hands of my watch 
point to half past one, the slippers are 
finished. I wrap them up caretully and 
address them. ‘Then, in case I should not 
be up in time in the morning, I deter- 
mine to slip downstairs and put them in 
the basket on the sitting-room table. I 
do not dare to take a light, lest I should 
waken some member of the family and 
get a good scolding for being up at such 
an unearthly hour. So I feel my way 
downstairs ia the dark. 

The house is deathly still; the cur- 
tains are all drawn close ; the last embers 
on the fire have died out; it is so dark 
that I cannot see an inch in front of me. 
Suddenly, as I approach the sitting-room 
door, I seem to hear a stealthy step be- 
side me. I stop and listen, but I can hear 
nothing. ‘The stillness is oppressive I 
persuade myself that my imagination has 
been sadly at fault, and I start bravely on 
again. 1 hear that same soft, mysterious 
step, step, step. 

This time I am sure it is not imagina- 
tion. A feeling of absolute horror creeps 
over me. I hold my breath and try to 
stop the wild, loud beatings of my heart. 
Slowly I grope my hand out in the dark- 
ness, and, oh, merciful heavens, it comes 
in contact with another gropiog hand ; it 
seems cold as death to my sensitive touch. 

The ghas'ly story of the millionaire’s 
son comes before me in awful vividness. 
This must be his restless spirit. I try to 
scream out, but no sound comes. My 
throat and tongue are parched ; my lips 
seem glued together. I send up a frantic 
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prayer to heaven for help; but there is 
no help. I seem to feel the clutch of 
those bony hands, and the damp, icy 
breath from that dark cellar grave on m 
face. Drops of perspiration stand out on 
my forehead, my eyes seem bursting from 
their sockets as I strain them into the 
darkness. I try to call for help, but it is 
as if aclammy hand were laid across my 
mouth. Then as there comes into the 
room a dim light from some mysterious 
source, I see the shadowy outline of a 
man. Ican stand it nolonger. Witha 
violent effort to call aloud, I sink intoa 
merciful unconsciousness. : 
. ‘*May, my darling, speak to me,” I 
hear when consciousness slowly returns to 
me, and I find myself in Hugh Brown- 
ing’s arms, and his anxious face bending 
over me. 

‘‘May, my darling, it was I who 
frightened you. lamso sorry. I came 
in here to put my present for you on the 
table, and with it a letter which I sat up 
to write asking you to be my wife, and 
make this in truth the happiest Christmas 
I have ever known.” 

‘*What do you mean? What do you 
want metodo ?’’ I asked, vaguely sitting 
up, but still clinging to him, 1 am so 
frightened and nervous. 

‘« | want youto be my wife. Iknowlam 
not worthy of you, but I love you with” 

‘‘And have you so soon forgotten your 
dead sweetheart ?’’ 

‘« My dead sweetheart ? What do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Hugh! your sweetheart ; your 
almost bride, lying in her grave in far- 
away Mexico.”’ 

«* Why that was my poor brother Percy. 
I never loved any woman but your own 
sweet self.” 

Five months later we had a double 
wedding in the spring, and I was in time. 
I am always punctual now, and am per- 
fectly happy. 
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YOU NEED 4 MAGAZINE IN YOUR FAMILY. 


GET ONE, THAT GIVES THE BEST SATISFACTION FOR THE MONEY. 
LOOK AT 
DO TOU Sir THESE NAMES 
DOUBT: THIS © = AnpBeLieve 


Edgar Fawcett, Clarence M. Boutelle, Willis Steell, Ada Marie Peck, 
Olivia Lovell Wilson, Margaret Spencer, Augusta Salisbury 
: Prescott, Emma J. Gray, Belle C. Greene, Adna H. 
Lightner, Mary Imlay Taylor, Marian C. 
L. Reeves, Emma Churchman 
Hewitt, and others. 


GODEY’S will save you in ‘‘ Dress Hints’’ ten times its cost in one year. 
GODEY’S will give you a better idea of how to dress and what materials to use than 
‘ any similar publication. . 

GODEY’S will give you better reading than most of the high class (so called) maga- 
zines. 

GODEY’S will give you a choice of 12 cut Paper Patterns during the year, alone worth 
double the subscription price. 

GODEY’S will give the best Illustrated Fashions, both in Colors and Black. Selected 
from the Parisian and Berlin Models. 

GODEY’S will continue the Children’s Corner, which_has been so favorably received 
and enjoyed by our younger readers. 

GODEY’S will give you in fact the best of everything within its covers. Including as 

it does Literature, Fashions, Music, Engravings, Dress Hints, Hom i 

Talks, Etiquette, etc., etc. q 



























With the January issue we shall begin two new serials entitled : 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PAIN, By Edgar Fawcett. 


A story of New York life, written in his best vein and manner. His national repu- 
tation is at any time a guarantee of an interesting novelette. 


MARJORIE LEE, By Margaret Spencer. 


Whose bright and attractive letters from Washington have met with so much favor 
from our readers. The story is located in the Capital, and as the anthoress herself 
resides there it is full of real incidents. We predict for ‘‘ Marjorie Lee,” a warm recep- 
tion from our subscribers, who will be sure to find her very winsome, and feel that the 
authoress has worked for them a fairy web that has many beauties and real interest 
woven in its meshes. 














For the latter months we have a number of Serials and Short Stories by the best 
' authors, 








THE LEGEND OF THE LANTERN, By Mrs. Olivia 
Lovell Wilson. 


This charming story will run through several numbers, and will be illustrated with 
original photogravures by WILIL PHILLIP HOOPER. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY, By Ada Marie Peck, 


To those who have read “‘ The Filjean Mystery,” by this author, we need say noth. 
ing except that it is thought to be better (if possible) than any of her previous efforts, 












In addition to our usual number of Short Stories, we shall publish a series of articles 


entitled : 
ADVICE FROM EVERYWHERE, By Olivia Phillips. 




























































Embracing such subjects as “The Sick Room,” “Home Nursery,” “ Children’s the 
Nursery,” “Amusements for the Shut-Ins,” “A Minister’s Outing,” “A Year Well 
Spent,”’ etc. first 
Sew 
Augusta Salisbury Prescott, well) known from her writing for the great 
New York newspapers, the World, Advertiser, etc., continues to write for us, and during the 
the year will furnish a series of articles that will be well worth the price of the magazine 
entitled “New Year Receptions,” “‘An Afternoon Tea,”’ ‘‘ Jenny is Going to be Married,” 
“Wedding Presents,” etc. 
* Belle C. Greene, whose humorous sketches, The Hawkin’s Family, have made a¢ 
her famous in this way, will give us some new features which (we are assured) will be 
more mirth-provoking than her previous efforts. 3 ¢ 
TOTAL. GODEY furnishes during the year OVER 1000 PAGES OF ENTER- 
TAINING, ILLUSTRATIVE, USEFUL HOME MATTER, desirable and 4c 
instructive to every lady in the land. 
6C 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR, ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. § , , 
SAMPLE COPY, [5 CENTS. 
Address, GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK, 
Box H. H., PHILADELPHIA, PA. useft 
If, he 
NOTICE,—Any person desiring to raise a Club will find by looking over our offers for 
Olubs, that we give more beautifal and costly premiums than any other magazine published, Bg wa: 
3 print 
g cand 
COMBINATION CLUB OFFER, 22 7, sic fr sy other magni 
" For over 60 years we have been publishing 
GopEy’s, and many of our subscribers are not yet aware that they can always save them § A 
selves money by advising us what they want. For instance, do you take Harpers 
and Gopry’s? Harper’s cost you $4, GopEy’s $2, serd $5 direct to us and we will send One 
them both to you. Space is limited to tell you all, but in many cases over a qu | Two 
saving can be effected. Therefore, if you want any weekly newspaper or monthly maga § Thre 
zine in addition to GopEy’s, a postal written to us will be answered at once, giving yous “ 
our 


lowest cash prices for whatever you need. A hint to the wise is sufficient. 


GODBY PUBLISHING CO} 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


RATES+:FOR:+:CLUBS. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANGE. 








GoDEY offers to Club Raisers only reliable Premiums. Such as not only delight 
the receiver, but upon which we put our guarantee. With this in view, we offer reliable 
first-class Silver-plated Ware. The Celebrated Rochester Lamps and Singer Style 
Sewing Machines. Look over the Club Rates and raise a Club. 


Club Ralsers can add to their Clubs at any time during 


the year. 
TERMS.—To Club Raisers Only. 


2 Copies $4.00.—Premium, choice of one Silver-plated Fruit Stand, No. 600, or 
Individual Set, No. 166, or Rochester Lamp, No. 5. 

3 Copies $6.00.—Premium, choice of one Butter Dish, No. 3, or one Pickle 
Caster, No. 63, or Rochester Lamp, No. 7. 

4 Copies $8.00.—Premium, choice of one Sugar Bowl, No. 3, or Syrup Pitcher, ‘ 
No. 651, or Rochester Brass Lamp, No. 3767. 

6 Copies $12.00.—Premium, choice of Satin Engraved Butter Dish, No. 158, or 
Gold Lined Card Receiver, No. 24, or Rochester Oxydized Silver Lamp, No. 3767. 

8 Copies $16.00,—Premium, choice of Ice Pitcher, Chased or Chased Satin, No. 
23, or Rochester Piano Lamp, No. 135, or Banquet Lamp, No. 449. 


Premiums to Club Raisers. 


In offering the above premiums we have endeavored to select such as would be 
useful as well as ornamental. Also, so as to be easily obtained by the Club Raisers. 
If, however, there is any other article required, it makes no difference in what line, drop 


_ usa postal, and we will give you price and size of Club needed to obtain it. We also 


print the net cash price under each article, so that any subscriber wishing to purchase, 
can do so by remitting the amount direct to publishers. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


At the Prices Below, no Premium of any Kind is Given. 


One copy, one year, price, $2.00 Five copies, one year, price, $7.00 
Two copies, one year, price, $3.35 Seven copies, one year, price, $9,00 
Three copies, one year, price, $4.60 Ten copies, one year, price, $2.60 
Four copies, one year, price, $5.76 ifteem copies, one year, price, $18.00 
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No. 166.—INDIVIDUAL SET. 
Ruby, Blue or Amber, Cash Price, $2. 
For a Club of two at $2 each, 


No. 600.—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED FRUIT 
STAND. Cash Price, $2. 
For Club of two at $2 each. 


No. 3.—BUTTER DISH. 


Satin Bright Cut. Cash Price, $3. 
For Club of three at $2 each. No. 63.—PICKLE CASTER. 
Cash Price, $2.50. 
For Club of three at $2 each. 


: No. 651.—SYRUP PITCHER. | 
No. 3.—SUGAR BOWL. Cash Price, $3.50. Satin Engraved. Cash Price, $3.50 4 


For Club of four at $2 each. For Club of four at $2 e 


a 








No. 158.—BUTTER DISH. No. 24.—CARD RECEIVER. 


Satin Engraved, Cash Price, $6.00. For Club Gold Lined, Cash Price, $6.00. For 
of 6 at $2.00 each. Club of 6 at $2.00 each. 


No. 23.—ICE PITCHER. 
Chased or Chased Satin, Cash Price, $10.00. For Club of 8 at $2.00 each. 








ROCHESTER 


Parlor + Table + Lamp, 


NO. 3767. 


WITH HANDLES. 


=| No lamp has ever been made equal 

* to the Rochester. The light is incom- 
parable, and this lamp is made in 
Brass or Oxidized Silver. The founts 
hold over a quart, enough for two 
long evenings. 

This lamp, No. 3767, is 10% inches 
high to top of burner, and has solid 
metal handles. Fount is not detach- 
able—the vase holds the oil, with 
Porcelain Shade. Shade Holder and 
Chimney as shown. We offer this 
Brass Lamp for a club of four at $2 
each, or in Oxidized Silver for a club 
of six at $2 each. 





Many people don’t want a large lamp, but want something age om very choice and 
ornamental. Such a lamp as the No.7 Jr. Rochester with a real silk shade, sets off a stand 
or centre-table, a bay window or a lambrequinned mantle, in a cosy parlor or drawing room, as 
richly as a costly statuette or an expensive piece of bric-a-brac. And then how useful it is 
withal, These shades are similar in style to the most geste banquet lamp shades, made 
on brass wire frames, of pure silk, and with long ~~ 4 he shade is—inches across, and the 
lamp 8} inches high to burner. Cash price of the No.7 Jr. Rochester Stand Lamp, in pe 
ished brass or nickel, with silk shade, holder and chimney, complete, boxed, $2.50. e offer 
this new and desirable lamp for a Club of three su bers at $2 each. 





We illustrate the No.5 Jr. 
4 Rochester with a linen um- 
tpn brella shade. This is called a 
Sn Fi — shade; = is, wave 4 9 
hay) ce inches across the fringe. e 
Ava ee aeie At Ke) X Jr. Rochester is 83 ra oe high 
Aidt st A SSS to burner. 
TIANA) NARS This is a beautiful little lam 
TE iG for college students, school- 
SAL SMA eRe «= rooms, professors and all who 
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me" occupy their sleeping apart- 
ds ments more or less before re- 
* tiring. The No. 5 Jr. Roch- 
WaT ti ester is made of hard rolled 
Mi hs dead bE” polished brass. 
Cash price of the Jr. Roch- 
ester Stand Lamp, brass or 
nickel, with linen shade, shade- 
holder and chimney, complete, 
AUS (as shown), boxed, $1.25. 
MATTRESS) We offer this Little Gem for Soro ne 
Lrergg ee eit. a Club of two subscribers at $2 per erp itis 


THE No.5 JR. ROCHESTER WITH ©2ch. THE No. 7 JR. ROCHESTER § 


LINEN SHADE. WITH SILK SHADE; 












Rochester Piano Extension Lamp, No. 136, 


QUITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT. 


The Piano Extension (or floor-stand) Lamp, is now the 
WARY popular lamp. Such a lamp adds very much to the furnish- 
yj Hh | ANY \\ ings of any handsome parlor. Where there is a piano or an 
MELD Sm organ one of these handsome lamps is almost a necessity ; it 
is certainly a very useful luxury. Hitherto this style of r 
lamp has been so expensive that only the more wealthy 
families could afford it. A few cheap-made ones, gotten up 
with iron pipes and ‘‘spelter”’ (pewter) gilded, have been on 
the market, but even those have been held at a price beyond 
the means of most people. And the most costly lamps of 
this description have had cheap, flat-wick burners, which 
filled the parlor with disagreeable odors and often became a 
nuisance. 
A Piano Lamp above all things else needs a good central- 
draft burner—the BEST, which is the ‘‘ Rochester.’ It is 
all polished brass, no gilt or composition metal,—some- 
thing no other manufacturer has attempted to furnish in a 
lamp of this price. The fount is the genuine Rochester 
Central-Draft Fount, richly embossed—holding a full quart, 
enough to burn two long evenings. The fount does not lift 
out, but can be quickly removed by unscrewing from the 
top of the stem on standard; has extension button on the 
upper standard, so it can be raised and lowered with one 
hand. The lamp is over 5 feet high from floor to burner, f| 
when extended ; and can be lowered to 3 feet 8 inches from fs 


floor. H 



























We send with the lamp a large size umbrella, fringe shade, 
with brass skeleton shade-holder and two chimneys. In 
ordering, please state color of shade desired—red, orange, 
yellow, blue or pink. Cash Price, complete with Shade, etc., 
boxed, $9.00. Freight to be paid by the receiver. 

We are offering this beautiful lamp for a Club of Eight Subscribers, a 
$2.00 each, or for a Club of Four Subscribers at $2.00 each and 
$4.00 in Cash. Or if ordered for Cash only at $8.00. 
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Rochester Banquet Lamp, 


No. 449. 


These lamps stand higher on the table 
than an ordinary table lamp, and are dressed 
with an umbrella silk shade with fringe. 
They are very fashionable for the dining 
table, as they not only give a beautiful light 
at dinner or supper, but are a rich and 
elegant ornament or centre-piece for the 
table during the day. 

This lamp (No. 449) is all brass, and 
stands 20 inches high from the table to 
burner, and is provided with the Rochester 
Fount. Cash Price, $7.00. Freight to be 
paid by the receiver. 

We are offering this beautiful lamp for a 
Club of Hight Subscribers, at $2.00 each, or 
for a Club of Four Subscribers at $2.00 each 
and $4.00 in Cash. Or if ordered for Cash 
only at $8.00. 
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High Arm “Singer.” 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 








HESE are the best and cheapest Sewing Machines of the new High Arm Singer 
Style ever offered ; have most stylish and durable furniture; are self-threading, 
except needle and shuttle ; made of best materials ; do perfect work ; durable and 

satisfactory; working parts made of best steel; casters in stand; treadle works og 
hardened steel points; nickel-plated and polished balance wheel ; furniture ornamented 
with veneers and carvings. Each **Singer’’ Model Sewing Machine, High Arm, is 
sent out threaded, all ready for use, and with the following outfit and extras free: 


One Hemmer and Feller. 

One Extra Check Spring. 

One Wrench. 

One Cloth Gauge Thumb Screw, 
Six Bobbins. 

One Extra Thread Plate. 

One Screw Driver. 

One Cloth Gauge. 

One Oil Can, filled. 

One Paper Needles, assorted sizes. 
One Book of Instructions. 
One Tucker. 

One Ruffler. 

One Thread Cutter. 

One Plate Hemmer, 1-16 in. wide. 
One Plate Hemmer, % in. wide. 
One Plate Hemmer, % in. wide. 
One Plate Hemmer, % in. wide. 
One Binder. 





GODEY OFFERS THIS SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE FOR A 


CLUB OF 16, 5, AT $2.00 EACH 


Which is less than the Bl Price of the Machine alone. 


() for a Club of 8, at $2 each, and $8 in Cash, 
§ for a Club of 5, at $2 each, and $10 in Cash. 


TO ANY SUBSCRIBER WE WILL FURNISH THIS EXCELLENT HIGH ARM SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
For all cash at $18 and include a year’s subscription to Godey’s. 


Same Machine at Extra Cost of $1 for four drawers, and $2 for the six drawer style. 


Do not class this with cheap sewing machines made only to sell. It will do all the 
work of the family, coarse or fine, and do it well. Remember it is warranted by us, 
we never recommend without knowing. Freight to be paid by the receiver. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, Box H. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ACHILD’S VISION OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


ARK! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconcil'd. 

Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King. 


—CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
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IKE circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river ; 
Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Is echoed on for ever: . 
Glory to God on high, on earth be peac 
And love towards men of love—salva- 
tion and release, 
—KEBLE, “CHRISTMAS DAY.” 


HEPHERDS at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


ING out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time. 


And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ 
blow, 


And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic sym- 
phony. 
—MILTON, “ON THE MORNING OF 
CHRIST’S NATIVITY,” —St, 13. 














ethea ! 

A half doz- 
en voices, 
pitched in as 
many differ- 
ent keys, 
though 
scarcely in- 
telligible, 
need not be 
unmelodious. At least, that was my ex- 
perience when the six of them took me 
by storm. 

That they had some design—something 
sinister, perhaps—I had no doubt—some- 
thing to wheedle me into, or out of; for 
why should a whole half dozen come, un- 
less they felt more courageous en masse, 
and they needed courage. 

It was Gladys Brown’s shrill, though 
not unpleasant, tones, that silenced the 
others. 

Why her mother ever gave her the 
name [ can’t say, for certainly Gladys 
was never intended to be harnessed to 
plain Brown. Perhaps, her being the 
seventh daughter, the sensible, whole- 
some family names gave out, and the 
poor mother’s wits with them. To be 
sure, she had the comfortable hope of 
the Brown being dropped; but that by 
no means made sure of an improvement. 

It was Gladys who had the floor, 
though the other five were on the tiptoe 
for an interruption. 

‘‘Dear Miss Alethea, I know that you 
do not always approve—that you have—”’ 

‘*Many old time prejudices. Which 
one do you wish to shock? Do you wish 
me to ride a bicycle, or head a commit- 
tee of woman’s rights, or—?’”’ 

There was a littie laugh, and then the 
treason came out. 

We were to have a workmen’s club- 
room, with coffee, sandwiches, reading, 
and harmless games, to entice the work- 
men to leave their own uncomfortable 
hearths to their wives and babies, and 
spend a pleasant time away from their 
families. 








I would prefer a club for the women 
who need the change and amusement more 
than the men do. However, I suppose to 
get rid of their husbands is something to 
them, so I will give a small subscription, 

But that was not what my fair petition. 
ers wanted. They were eager for a bazaar, 
or féte of some sort. At once I declared 
that I would have nothing to do with it, 
I disapproved of young girls turning 
hucksters and waiters ; becoming caps and 
pretty aprons being poor devices for 
cheating unwary men. Even if carried 
on upon an honest basis, I considered such 
means of raising money mere frauds, 
since they cost as much, if not more, than 
they make, even with judicious scimping. 

At first only my name was nee ded as are- 
spectable reference; then I was persuaded 
into having a stall, my six young friends 
assisting me. I should have no trouble, if 
I would only decide upon my wares, my 
half dozen coadjutors would do every 
thing necessary for our success. 

‘You expect to have a ‘lovely time,’ 
but I warn you that not a man will buy 
my wares unless he is a married one, and 
even the Benedicks will be scarce,’’ I said 
grimly. 

There was much conjecturing what my 
stall would have to sedé. 

‘Dusters and sweeping-caps,”’ one of 
the six suggested. 

But they were not depressed by my pre- 
diction, I found, and were greatly pleased 
when I announced that I would have 
nothing but dolls—dolls of all sizes and 
prices, so that every girl in town could 
have one. 

In contempt of all grammar, the idea 
was said to be ‘awful jolly,” and ‘real 
nice.’? Mrs. Cleveland’s doll had sold 
for a fabulous price; then why should not 
my dolls be successes ? 

For weeks my parlor was a litter of 
bright ribbons and silks. I broke both 
myself and my friends in the matter of 
bits of finery women like to hoard away. 
I never worked so hard in my life as when 
I was at the head of a doll’s dressmaking 
establishment. 
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There is a homely, but very true pro- 
yerb: daub yourself with honey and you 
will have plenty of flies. Six pretty girls, 
each one as sweet as honey and the honey- 
comb, brought to my parlor every gad-fly 
of a man, and our village has its share of 
idlers. But as they sped the work rather 
than retarded it,] encouraged these visitors. 

With all our industry we did not finish 
our dressmaking until Christmas Eve, 
and even then I had a good many last 
stitches to put in, and the dolls to pack in 
baskets to be taken to the hall, though the 
bazaar was not to be opened until the 
holiday week. 

On Christmas Eve I was tired as well 
as busy, so indulged myself in the luxury 
of my wrapper and a cup of teain my 
own room, where I had the dolls brought 
and spread out on the bed, tables, and 
every possible place that could hold them. 
Such an array of them as it was, from the 
bride in her veil and orange blossoms, to 
the black cook in her gay turban. Nuns 
and fine ladies, sailor boys and Quakers ; 
alland every class in life was represented 
by my dolls. 

I was amused and interested in the de- 
light that Dolly, my new little maid, took 
in thedolls. She was too old toown one, 
but young enough to handle them as a 
young mother does her infant. 

Dolly was a recent addition tomy house- 
hold. Dilsey was showing signs of age, 
though she only owned to thirty, and I 
had for some time been devising ways and 
means to lighten her work. She was so 
absurdly touchy, I had to make excuses 
for bringing in a second servant, so I hit 
upon the plan of taking a young girl from 
acity orphanage; an act of charity on my 
part, Imade old Dilsey think. Even with 
that bolster I could not keep the old 
woman from overt acts of jealousy, and if 
Dolly had not been sweet-tempered, and 
tather used to being snubbed, she would 
have suffered many things at the old 
Wwoman’s hands. 

Poor little Dolly! I was greatly in- 
terested in her. She had been taken 
when a mite of a child from a home that 
to doubt it was well for her to have for- 
gotten, She was kindly treated at the 
orphanage ; but it would have been im- 
possible to have petted a hundred and 
more just such little waifs. She had never 
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sat down to a meal in her recollections, 
and knew the day of the week by | or 
mutton for dinner. Luckily for her, Sun- 
day was pudding day. She had never 
owned aribbon in her life, and her gayest 
dress was a snuff brown. 

So Dolly’s delight over the dolls and 
their fine clothes was something to re- 
member, as well as Dilsey’s fine contempt. 

The dolls were packed, the stalls made 
beautiful to the eyes of the children, and 
though we did not make fabulous sums, 
we cleared quite a respectable one. I 
made a false prophecy when I said that 
the men would avoid our stall, for, on 
the contrary, they flocked to it. The in- 
terest that sex felt in dolls that Christmas 
was phenomenal; god-fathers and friends 
of the family bought the expensive ones, 
and my heart’s desire that every child in 
town should have a doll, came very near 
being fulfilled. 

Between the bazaar and Christmas fes- 
tivities 1 was uncommonly busy and dis- 
sipated, and old Christmas went by be- 
fore I returned to the even tenor of my 
ways. When I did return, I found I had 
met with a loss. It would not have been a 
very heavy loss under other circumstances, 
since it was only a thimble—a well-worn 
gold thimble, valued by me, not only 
because it was a gift, but it was also the 
only one I had ever owned. 

‘¢Old enough to go,” Dilsey grumbled, 
though she was both sorry and supersti- 
tious over thethimble. But Dilseysome- 
times showed her sympathy by being dis- 
agreeable ; at least it was a mark of her 
sorrow to lose her temper. 

It always gives an uncomfortable feel- 
ing not to be able to account for things 
being out of place, and I was sorry tosee 
Dolly show signs of uneasiness. She was 
not only the only stranger in the house, 
but she was with me when I put away my 
basket. I suspected no one of taking the 
thimble, but looked upon the loss as one 
of those unexplained things that happen 
more than once in our lives, and I was 
careful to say as little as possible about 
the matter. I was sure Dilsey was sus- 
picious, for a jealous temper is sure to 
be a suspicious one. I had been very 
decided from the first hint the old woman 
gave, and forbade her mentioning the 
subject to Dolly; but there are many 
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ways of showing what you think besides 
speaking, as I well knew. 

*_ Dolly, I saw, was uneasy. She made 
more than one search through the room, 
until I forbid her to mention the thimble 
or to look for it. It was amongst the 
many things lost, and I would have noth- 
ing more said of it, I told her. 

It was about a week after my interdict 
that Dolly asked, in the most humble way, 
for a half dollar of her wages. I had 
persuaded her to let me keep them for her 
until they had accumulated to a nice lit- 
tlesum. Dolly had been very fortunate 
that Christmas; she had been obliging 
and pleasant, and had been well remem- 
bered by both the belles and beaux who 
had frequented my house during those 
busy weeks, so 1 knew she did not need any 
of those pretty things that all girls, no 
matter what their station be, hanker after. 

Of course, 1 had no right to withhold 
her wages, but I suspected old Dilsey, 
with her superstitions, to be at the bottom 
of the desire, and so 1 made a fight over 
the fifty cents. And Iwasright. Dilsey 
knew of a fortune-teller that was famous 
for discovering stolen goods. For fifty 
cents he, or I rather think it has a she, 
could tell just where the article was 

I was very angry with Dilsey, and after 
I had, as I thought, convinced Dolly of 
the foolishness of believing that any one 
could discover stolen articles, unless they 
themselves were the thief, I went for Dil- 
sey, and gave the old woman the scolding 
she deserved. But I didn’t make much 
impression on the obstinate old woman, 
and she didn’t object to telling me so. 

‘¢T reckon King Saul didn’t believe in 
spirits and witches until Samuel’s spook 
taught him better. There are some folks 
who don’t believe in what they see nor 
what they hear. . I can’t see why the 
good Book tells us to burn witches if there 
ain’t none,”’ she said in triumph. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, Dilsey, I will not have 
poor little Dolly worried into trying to 
show herself innocent of a thing no one 
suspects her of. Iam glad to find you 
are so well read in the Bible, but I must 
say, I think you would be more edified by 
other subjects than witches,’’ I suggested. 

‘* We all read according to our light, 
and there is no harm in tracking a thief,”’ 
grurabled the obdurate old woman. 
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‘¢ There is not only harm, but it is a 
positive sin, in making a young thing 
like Dolly uncomfortable,’’ I persisted, 

I ought to have known the old woman 
too well to suppose she would heed my 
remonstrance. 

Whether it was Christmas feasting, or 
the bazaar, I was long in getting rested 
that year. One evening I went to my 
room soon after dinner, intending to enjoy 
the comfort of my wrapper and a cup of 
tea over my special weakness, a bright 
hickory fire. 

On opening the door of my room, I 
was surprised to see Dolly on her knees 
going through the oddest motions. She 
had her back to me so that I could not see 
her face, and she was so intent in meas- 
uring a certain distance of the wall from 
the floor, she did not hear me open the door, 

I stood watching her some little time, 
wondering it she had lost her wits,heraction 
was so senseless. ‘Then it flashedon me— 

‘That unfortunatethimble! What fancy 
have they possessed the child with now?” 

I had a pitiful feeling for her, though] 
said sharply, ‘‘What in the world is the mat- 
ter, Dolly? Bring me my wrapper, please.” 

She rose to her feet quickly, biushing 
as if I had detected her in something 
wrong. She was a shy little thing, and I 
felt sorry for her, although I was angry 
with her for being so foolish. 

‘¢ Dolly,’’ I said, severely, as she helped 
me to disrobe, ‘‘it is this miserable thim- 
ble that is making a fool of you. If I can 
put up with the loss of it, I don’t see why 
you are not satisfied. If you go on in 
this way you will do something absurd, if 
not wrong, and make others think you 
are guilty of a theft, in your very eager- 
ness to prove your innocence—an inno 
cence I believe in as sincerely as I do in 
my own.”’ 

Poor little Dolly ! 


She was just in the 
state to weep over a kind word as bitterly 
as over a censure. 
‘* There are those who think I’ve stolen 
the thimble,’’ she sobbed. : 
‘*Well, make them welcome to their 
evil thoughts, as long a; I have perfect 


trust in you. Come and give me my 
wrapper, child, and put another stick of 
wood on the fire.” 

Helping me to disrobe did not mend 
matters; so at last it came out, in a dis- 
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pal wail of penitence: ‘‘ Dear Miss Ale- 
thea, I have disobeyed you.” 

“So you have played the fool, and 
have been to the fortune-tellers ?”’ 

A vod served for affirmation, Dolly’s 
yoice being too full of tears for words. 

‘Where did you get the half-dollar ?” 

Of course, Dilsey had lent it. 

‘The old goose! I don’t think I will 
let you return it. She deserves to be 
punished, and she kas a fondness for her 
money. Now, what did this swindling 
fortune-teller, who richly deserves to be 
prosecuted, tell you ?”’ 

Poor Dolly locked decidedly foolish 
when she had to confess that the thimble 
was to be found in my room, and just a 


4 foot from the floor, a most peculiar posi- 


tion, since my walls were devoid of ceco- 
ration—straight and plain, with a very 
low surbase ; a foot from the floor would 
only find a bare wall, and not a piece of 
furniture, even, to warrant the prediction 
of a hiding-place. Jt was certain the 
fortune-teller had never seen the inside 
of my chamber, and had made a very 
wild guess. 

“You foolish Dolly! Don’t you see 
how absurd the whole thing is?- There! 
don’t cry, but get me a cup of tea.” 

I put on my wrapper, and seated myself 
on a low chair before the fire, which 
Dolly had stirred into a glorious blaze, a 
little too hot for the delicate gray of my 
skirt, so I raised it, prudently—that my 
petticoat might get the heat. 

**So you were searching for the thimble 
when I came in just now? Really, Dolly, 
I thought you had more common sense 
than to have believed in such a barefaced 
fraud. How in the world could a thimble, 
or any other small article, be a foot from 
this floor? I do not think half a dollar 
at all an extravagant price to prove to 
you that you have been a goose, and that 


. forture-tellers ere wicked swindlers.”’ 


Whilst talking, I mechanically smoothed 
the skirt of my wrapper into folds on my 
lap, strokirg gently the soft material. I 
felt something hard, a button, perhaps, 
that had got into the hem. 

“That Dilsey should believe in such 
things does not surprise me.’’ 

Allthe time I was talking I was absently 
working the button, or whatever it was, near 
the upper edge of the hem, so that 1 could 


break the thread ;° not’such an easy thing 
to do in these days of sewing machines. 
There was a stitch dropped, however, 
making a small ho'e that ] gradually en- 
largea enough to work out the extraneous 
article, button or something that certainly 
did not belorg to the hem of my wrapper. 
And in my hand I held, not a button, 
but my thimble. Yes, there was no doubt 
of its being the Icst thimble, for if 1 had 
failed to recognize it, Dolly’s exclamations 
would have convinced me. 

Thethimble being inthe hem of my wrap- 
per was easy enough to explain, when we 
remembered that 1 had worn the wrapper 
the last night 1 had used the thimble, and 
there was nothing more likely, than that 
being in my lap, the thimble had got into 
the tuck that ran down the front of the 
wrapper, and thence into the hem, where 
it might have stayed, unless some other 
accident, like the lifting of the skirt into 
my Jap, hed revealed its hiding place. 

Finding the thimble is not the marvel 
I wish to record, but rather the fortune- 
teller’s wonderfully correct guess, for, of 
course, jt was nothing else. 

Hanging the wrapperin the wardrobe, 
as it was at the time the position of the 
thimble was told, brought it just one foot 
from the floor. Jt may be that wardrobes 
are usually of one height from the floor, 
and the fortune-teller knew it; but wo- 
men are not, and if I had been five feet 
four instead of five feet three, the thimble 
would have hung eleven inches from the 
floor instead of twelve, although even 
then the fortune-teller would have ap- 
peared quite enovgh of a witch to insure 
her being burnt if she had lived in the 
daysof the High Sheriff Read, whowas said 
to have left one town because he had exe- 
cuted a witch by burning. 

Havirg found my thimble, I had to ac- 
cept the facts (and I assure the reader 
they are facis), and for a Jong time I said 
very little about them. Dolly got off 
without any further scolding, nor even a 
request that she would have done with 
fortune-tellers. ‘The uncanniness of the 
whole transaction 1 think rather scared 
her, and I felt that she was safe from 
tampering with conjurers and their con- 
fraternities thenceforth and fcrever. 

For myself, I was glad to receive back 
my much-prized thimble. 








Two Christmas bes. 


’ BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


HB mid-day 
train was 
ploughing its 
way through 
billows of 
drifting snow. 
The storm 
was increas- 
ing in vio- 
lence, and the 
engine moved 
more slowly 

er. ~~, = asitadvanced. 
But at last it pushed its way through all 
obstacles, and, with a shrill, triumphant 
whistle, drew up at the little station of 


One of the passengers who left the 
train at this point was a noticeable figure, 
in spite of the huge ulster which com- 
pletely enveloped him. He was unusually 
tall, and erect, and was young and hand- 
some—though the only features distinctly 


visible beneath his large fur cap were a 
pair of flashing, dark eyes, a shapely 
nose, and a dark brown beard, which 
latter, as he left the train, was rapidly 
changed to white by the drifting snow. 

Finding no conveyance at the station, 
he pulled his cap well over his eyes, and 
started forward at a rapid rate. 

‘¢Stranger,’’ the station-master called 
after him, ‘‘ you’d better wait, or you'll 
surely lose your way.” 

But the tall man laughed gaily. 

‘<I have not far to go, and I know the 
way wed/; no fear for me!” 

And in another instant the driving 
snow had hidden him from sight. He 
could not see a yard before him, and yet 
he walked on as quickly and as confi- 
dently as if it had been clear daylight. 

It was a sunny morning, five years ago 
when he had last traveled this road, and 
yet not a day in all those years but he had 
thought of it as holy ground, because her 
feet had pressed it. And now the long 
separation was over forever! It had been 
a hard struggle ; but at last he had won his 
way,and could givethe girl he loved ahome, 
and he was returning to claim his own. 


How the wind blew and the snow 
drifted past him. The storm was almost 
like one of the blizzards of the far West, 
from whence he came, and would have 
— any eyes but his, on his way to 

er. 

It was long since her last letter reached 
him—that shy, sweet letter that lay, with 
its companions, upon his throbbing heart, 
And she did not even know that he was 
coming. And now, for the first time, a 
doubt flashed through his mind: Ought 
he to have told her; would the surprise 
be too great? But no, away with doubts, 
for he is at her door. 

He shakes himself free from his mantle 
of snow, and rings the bell, whose sharp, 
familiar jingling sets him trembling. If 
she herself should come! No, for he 
hears a slow, unsteady footstep in the 
passageway, then the door is opened a 
little, and a wrinkled face peers out at 
him. 

He does not know the woman. 

‘* Ts Rose—Miss Rose Morris at home?” 
he asks, hurriedly. 

She looks at him more curiously. 

‘«Come in,’’ she says, and shuts the 
door behind him before she speaks again. 
Then, ‘* There ain’t no Miss Rose Morris 
now,’’ she says. 

‘¢ My God !”’ he exclaimed, staggering 
backward ; ‘‘ not dead?”’ 

‘*No, married,” said the woman, 
calmly. ‘*She’s been Mrs. George Peck 
these two weeks, and she’s gone away to 
Wye to live with his folks.” 

‘‘It can’t be true! there must be some 
mistake !’’ 

‘¢ There ain’t no mistake about it,”’ re- 
turned the woman, with a sniff of indig- 
nation. I’m Mrs. Green, an’ I’ve lived 
with her these two years—ever sence her 
mother died—an’ I worked on her wed- 
din’ dress myself, an’ I made her weddin’ 
cake. An’ now I’d like to know who 
you are, mister, an’ why you're s0 
mighty interested in Miss Rose that was, 
an’ her affairs? ’’ 

’ The question was like a dash of cold 
water in his face. 
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‘¢T am—a friend of John Wentworth’s. 
Did she never speak of him?’’ 

‘¢Oh, you are?’’ said the old woman. 
«‘ Well then, you can tell your friend that 
some folks haven’t much opinion of aman 
as will go so far away and expect a girl to 
waste all her best years waitin’ for him— 
never knowin’ whether he is comin’ back 
for her at all—or whether he hasn’t got a 
wigwam (she called it wig-warm) full of 
Indian wives out there, an’ no notion of 
ever settin’ his eyes on her again! You 
can tell your friend, Mister John Went- 
worth, that Miss Rose was tired of waitin’, 
an’ quite sudden she married a respectable 
young man, who teaches school in Wye, 
an’ has enough to live on, an’ didn’t have 
to go to Dakota to get it!”’ she ended 
triumphantly. Then relenting a little, as 
she saw the expression of his face, she 
added, ‘‘ But Miss Rose gave him notice, 
she wrote him the week before she was 
married, an’ sent back his letters an’ the 
things he had given her; there wasn’t 
much to send,”’ she added sarcastically. 

He put out his hand tostop her. It 
was all so cruel, so sudden, and he could 
bear no more. 

‘‘T_-I came with a message for her— 
but its no use now,’’ he said. ‘I will go 
back—’? 

He reached the door, and the cold blast 
Jaden with snowflakes, which came rush- 
ing in, awakened Mrs. Green’s slumbering 
sense of hospitality. ‘‘ It’s a bad day,” 
she said, ‘* won’t you come back an’ have 
a cup of tea before you go?”’ 

But before the words had left her lips 
he was gone. 

Out in the driving storm again, but 
hopeless and half paralyzed by the sudden 
blasting of all his hopes. Whose was the 
fault? He had loved her and trusted her 
so completely. He had never dreamed 
of such an ending as this! Had the 
years seemed longer to her than they were 


to him, out there in the mines and in the 


wilderness, where he had toiled for her, 
and thought of her, both day and night ? 
Her letters had never been frequent, and 
he had thought them shorter and shyer of 
late—but still—he had never dreamed of 
such a blow as this! 

The fury of the storm rose higher, and 
he neither saw nor heeded where he went. 
There was deep despair in his heart and 
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brain, and he went blindly on, growing 
colder and more hopeless at every step. 

At last he realized with a grim sense of 
humor, that he who had bravely faced the 
pitiless storms of the northwest—was lost 
in the snow in the little town where he 
was born. 

‘By and by I shall fall down ex- 
hausted,’’ he thought, “ and perhaps die 
before Iam found ;’’ and then he won- 
dered if Rose would ever know of his 
death, and whether she would care. 

He was growing numb and drowsy; he 
tried for a moment to shake the feeling 
off, for he fancied he saw a light gleaming 
through the storm, but it was of no avail, 
the sensation of intense drowsiness was 
creeping over him again. He stumbled, 
struck something as he fell, groaned 
slightly, and then lay like a log, insensible. 

Inside the little cottage it was warm 
and pleasant. A rosy little child was 
there playing with her doll, while the sad- 
eyed young mother sewed ; and the grand- 
father, the village doctor, sat reading his 
weekly paper. 

There was silence for awhile, broken 
only by the low crooning of the child, 
and the sharp howling of the wind out- 
side. 

At last the old man looked up—‘‘ God 
have mercy upon all homeless wanderers 
in such a storm as this. Hark, what was 
that—did some one knock?’’ Hesprang 
up and went to the door, his daughter 
followed him. A.gust of wind blew the 
door wide open and the snowcame driving 
in. He held his hand over his eyes and 
peered out. What was that dark object 
lying prone before him, already partly 
covered with the drifting snow? 

A tiny figure pushed passed him, and a 
sweet child’s voice rose high above the 
storm. ‘‘Ganpa, ganpa, tum twick! I 
Jink it’s Santa Claus !’’ 

When John Wentworth came to him- 
self, kind faces were bending over him. 
He felt dazed and weak, and was con- 
scious of a severe pain in his left arm, 
which lay powerless beside him. All his 
intense vitality seemed to be gone, and he 
lay still as in a dream. 

The doctor bent over him, ‘‘ My poor 
boy, this was a rough welcome home to 
you, after all these years! Strange, 
strange ;—why John Wentworth, I pulled 
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you through the measles and the whoop- 
Ing-cough when you were a boy, and, 
thank God, we found you to-day before 
you had perished in the snow! But to 
think that you should fall and break your 
arm at my very door! We’ll have it set 
presently, and then it will give you less 
pain. Frances will help me; you re- 
member my daughter little Frank, with 
whom you used to play, years ago, when 
you were both children? ”’ 

John smiled faintly, as the fair, sweet- 
faced woman approached him, with the 
linen bandages in her hands. 

The good old doctor worked and chatted 
over him, and through the dull conscious- 
ness of physical and mental pain, he felt asif 
he were a child again under the doctor’s 
care. 

By and by, when the arm was set and 
he was comfortably settled in the large, 
easy chair, he heard a little voice out- 
side the door, pleading for admission. 
‘¢ Mamma, mamma, dear, Jet Fay tum in ; 
Fay wants to see poor, hurted Santa Claus !’’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘ It is our baby, 
John; she found you! It washer sharp, 


little eyes that spied ‘ poor Santa Claus,’ 


half buried in the snow.” 

‘Let her come in,’”’ said John. 

Little Fay approached on tiptoe. 

‘Santa Claus,” said the sprite, ‘‘ Fay 
so solly,’’ and she reached vp to kiss the 
dark, bearded face. 

Presently the storm abated, and the 
doctor sent to the station for John’s traps, 
insisting that he should remain with them 
until the broken arm was well again. 

That evening as John sat listlessly 
watching little Fay, half amused at her 
attempts to hang up her tiny stocking at 
the fire-place, he remembered that it was 
Christmas Eve. And when Frances took 
the little one away to bed, he also left the 
room. 

When he returned, he brought an arm. 
ful of Indian beads and trinkets of all 
descriptions. They were things he had 
collected to bring back to Rose—bvt, 
now— 

‘« Give them to Fay,”’ he said; ‘‘ they 
may amuse her for awhile.”’ 

Frances remonstrated, but it was of no 
avail. 

‘« T have no one else to give them to,”’ 
he answered, grimly, and all interest dy- 
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ing out of his face, he resumed his seat 
near the fire. 

As Francse was arranging the last 
little Christmas packages, there was a 
knock at the door, and a moment later 
her father entered the room with an o 
telegram in his hand. He was deeply 
agitated, though he tried to control him- 
self and speak to his daughter calmly, 

The color left her face, and she looked 
at him with an expression of absolute ter. 
ror. ‘‘ Father, what is it?’’ 

‘«There is nothing to fear, my poor, 
dear child ; the end has come.” 

She took the telegram and read it. It 
dropped from her trembling hands. The 
terror died out of her face, and in its 
stead came a strange look of sorrowful 
yearning. 

Her release had come; her husband 
was dead. The haunting fear, not for 
herself, but for her child, was at an end. 
The burden she had borne so long in 
silence was lifted. ‘There could be no 
more threats, no further dread of horrors 
such as she had known. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, the end hed come, and now 
her one thought and prayer was— 

‘¢Oh, Christ, he, too, was once an in- 
nocent child! Forgive him his sins, as 
I forgive him, and save him in spite of all, 
as I would have saved him if I could.” 

John Wentworth silently left the room.. 

After awhile the doctor came to him, 
and in a fewwords told his daughter’s 
history. An early marriage, a husband 
weak, dissipated and cruel. She had 
borne everything bravely, until little Fay 
was two years old ; then one night, when 
he threatened the child, she left him. 
Her life had been one of daily dread since 
then, for he had threatened to steal the 
child away. 

Long after the doctor left him, John 
sat in the dim fire light, resting his head 
upon his hand. And so no one escaped. 
Sick with the sudden misery of his own 
betrayed affection, he had come upon this 
tragedy. What a world of misery in 
Frances’ life, the poor old father’s words 
had revea’ed to him. No one was happy 
then but children, like little Fay. ‘‘ God 
help her,’’ he thought, ‘‘ and keep her fair 
head frcm such a crown of sorrow.” 

The Christmas morning came in silent- 
ly, bringing its gift of happiness and 
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merry laughter to the light-hearted child. 
And, although they knew it not, it gave 
sweet promise of a fairer future, both to 
Frances and to John. 

Almost three years have passed since 
John Wentworth, full of hope, went back 
to his old home, only to find betrayal and 
bitter disappointment at his journey’s end. 

As‘soon as his broken arm had firmly 
knit, he had said farewell to the Doctor, 
and Frances, and Fay, from whom it was 
hard to part. The little child had won 
her way into his wounded heart, but even 
her caresses and the urgent entreaties of 
the old man could keep him there no 
longer, and John went back to his old 
hard, lonely life in the West. 

But the Doctor’s frequent letters, with 
loving messages in each from little Fay, 
were links that bound him more firmly to 
the East than he yet knew. 

It was not until the expected lette’s 
failed to come that John began to realize 
how the old Doctor, with his beautiful 
sad-eyed daughter and her lovely child 
had twined themselves about his heart. 

Even the bitter memory of his false 
love seemed to fade away in the dread of 
this newer and nearer loss. He wrote 


again, and still there came no answer, un- 
til at last a letter came from little Fay. 


‘*Dear Sante Claws,’’ she wrote, 
‘Mama shose little gurls how to play the 
pianno. She does not sho me; we hava 
little House an we can not have a Pianno 
any more. My Dollie’s arm is broke, 
just like you, dear Sante Claws. I said to 
mama, when is Sante Claws comeing 
back. She sed, I dont no, dear, I hope 
sume Day. When are you comming 
back? Iam riting all alone. Mama is 
out, an Bidget tells me how to rite the 
Hard words. My Dear Granpa is Ded. 
good-By, from Your LITTLE Fay.”’ 

He had begun the letter with a smile, 
but now the smile had faded and his face 
was very white. 

The good old Doctor dead, and Frances 
insorrow, in poverty, perhaps,and working 
hard for bread for herself and her child. 

Why had she not written; why had he 
not guessed! A veil fell from his eyes, 
and he sawher before him, tall and grace- 
ful in her black gown. Her face was 
white and sad ; little Fay was clinging to 
her, but the mother’s eyes were turned to 
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him. Slowly she held out her hands, and 
he sprang towards her with a glad cry! 
But the vision vanished, and John stood 
in his desolate room alone, with Fay’s 
letter crushed within his hand. 

Almost immediately he started for the 
East. 

It was again the night before Christmas 
when he reached the town where Frances 
lived. Three years ago he had traveled 
this same road in a blinding storm, with 
hope and happiness in his heart, only to 
be met by crushing disappointment at 
his journey’s end. How long ago it 
seemed! Then he had thought all happi- 
ness was at an end, for, but now— 

This cottage must be the one they said 
she lived in. How small and poor it 
looks ; surely itcannot be. Hestopsand 
hesitates, then, as the curtain is caught a 
little to one side, he comes a step nearer 
and looks into the room. 

Frances is there alone. She is filling 
Fay’s stocking, and small as it is, the toys 
she has are too few to fill it. 

A moment more and John is knocking 
at the door, and then is holding her by 
both her hands and looking down into: 
the sweet, eager face as if to read its wel- 
come over and over again. 

‘¢It is very late to come,” he said, “ but- 
my business could not be delayed. Santa. 
Claus has brought some trifles. for little. 
Fay,”’ and out of his huge pockets came 
all manner of comical bundles. 

The sudden tears welled up in her clear 
gray eyes, though she struggled bravely 
to repress them. 

** How good you are !”’ she said. 

‘¢ Frances,’ he took her hands again, 
and there was reproach in his voice, 
‘‘Why did you not trust me, why did 
you not tell me this before?’’ Her 
hands trembled in his. 

‘‘T had no right to thrust my sorrow 
upon you,”’ she murmured. 

He smiled. ‘‘I have come back to 
win the right, if you will let me, to bear 
your sorrows with you, and to lighten 
themifIcan. And I beg you try and love 
me a little in return, for Fay’s dear sake.’’ 

The tears still glistened in her eyes as 
she answered, ‘‘ Not for Fay’s sake only, 
but for my own! I dared not come to you 
for sympathy and help—because—I loved 
you, John!” 
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OVE isa good thing,” 
I said. My brother 
laughed, he knew not 
that I was watching 
him from my shady 
corner near the fire. 
He went on painting 

in his slow, careful fashion, until the 

waning light warned him to desist, then 
with a sigh, he laid down his brush. 

‘¢ How cozy you look,” he said, throw- 

ing himself into the chair beside me, 

‘¢and where did you get that pretty 

frock ?’’ Now it was my turn to laugh: 

‘Your memory has not been good of 
late, Egbert, you bought it for me, your- 
self, at The Moring Fair. Don’t you 
remember? ’’ 

Remember ! before the mocking words 
had crossed my lips, I had repented 
them. ‘‘ Egbert,’ I cried, falling on my 
knees beside him, ‘‘ have I hurt you? is 
the pain still so hard to bear?”’ 

There was silence in the room, silence, 
broken only by the sound of my sobs and 
the ticking of the clock on the mantel, 
then a hand laid itself gently on my head. 

‘*Poor child, and have you been 
grieving your heart out for me? Esther, 
how came you to know?”’ 

I slipped on to the rug at his feet, my 
wide eyes swept his face. ‘‘And did 
you think you could suffer so, and I not 
know? How I hate her, oh, how I hate 
her! Why could she not let you be? 
There were so many to love her, so many 
who were rich and heartless like herself. 
What need had she of you? Oh, my 
brother, do not, I pray you, let the 
memory of her mar your life! Be strong, 
be brave, learn to forget her, life’s prizes 
are waiting to be won; paint, not merely 
to win a livelihood for you and me, but 
think of the fame that may be yours some 
day. Who knows, long years from now, 
you may meet again, she the cold woman 
of fashion, you the great artist, with the 
world at your feet, and it may be your 
turn then to sneer, your turn to laugh at 
love, and love’s illusions.’’ 
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In my enthusiasm I had risen to my 
feet. I had forgotten that he was my 
brother, ten years my senior, and that ] 
was only a child, ‘*his wee foolish Es- 
ther,’’ with glowing cheeks and flashing 
eyes, I called upon him, in language made 
eloquent by love. 

‘* Esther,’’ he cried, springing to his 
feet, ‘‘ you have won the day. Together 
we will face the world,”’ he encircled me 
with his arm, ‘‘ together we will share the 
fame that my poor brush can win. The 
past wretched weeks were a dream, my 
darling, a hideous dream. I have awak- 
ened now to new life, to strength, to vic- 
tory!’’ He stooped and laid his bearded 
lips on mine. 

‘« Esther, Esther, dear little girl, where 
are gad Have you any commissions for 
me ” 

I leaned out of the window and called 
cheerily back, ‘‘not to-day, Egbert,” 
and as he strolled away with his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, I stood and 
watched him with shining eyes. 

How handsome he was. How strong 
and glad. Eight years of foreign life 
had somewhat changed him, but the lifted 
head, the steadfast eyes were as they had 
always been. Success had not spoiled 
him as the years went by, bringing with 
them the fame we so desired. He grew 
nobler, better. 

He had never married. The experi- 
ence of his youth had served him well. 
Often upon returning from some great 
ball he would sink into his hearthside 
chair and, smiling across at me, declare 
that after all home was the sweetest place. 

I was no longer his ‘‘ wee Esther,’’ but 
aslim girl of twenty-two, with lovers of 
myown. But Egbert was still my hero, 
my one love. 

P ‘¢ Suppose I should marry,” he said one 
a 


y- 
‘«Qh, that you would,’’ I cried. 
‘* There are so many, Egbert, who would 
love you.” 

He laughed aloud. 


‘Spoken like an 


affectionate sister. Well, shall I go forth 
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and claim my bride? But no,’ changing 
suddenly from jest to earnest, ‘‘ that old 
dream is done with. I am content with 
my destiny, fame, fortune and your faith- 
ful love.’’ 


—- © * + * * + 


It was growing late. The art gallery 
was almost deserted. Egbert has prom- 
ised to meet me athalf-past three. It was 
aquarter to four now. 

Footsteps! I turned my head. A 
dark-haired man, accompanied by a young 
and graceful woman was approaching. 
The room grew suddenly dark about me; 
inspite of the lapse of years, in spite of 
the changes time had made, it needed 
only that one glance to know who stood 
so near, 

The perfect face, the azure eyes, with 
their pretty lashes, had I ever forgotten 
them? Even as she spoke, turning to her 
companion with some idle speech and 
idler laugh, I saw about her lips the sneer 
that had once such power to wound me! 

She had not seen me, or, if she had, 
she failed to recognize her old lover’s 
timid sister ; she passes me without heed- 
ing, almost brushing me with the rich 
folds of her gown. 

I stood like one paralyzed, watching 
her, as she made her way from picture to 
picture, not one of which seemed to please 
her. This one was toosombre; the other 
had no originality; the idea was as old 
% the hills of Rome! Her companion 
followed, smiling cynically at her mur- 
mured criticisms. Suddenly she paused. 
“Egbert, Egbert, why did you make the 
scene so fair, so full of beauty? ”’ 

I anticipated what followed . 

“Raoul,’’ she said, motioning him to 
her with her fan. ‘* You have the cata- 
logue, whose work is this ?”’ 

After some difficulty the page and num- 
ber were found. Then clear and distinct 
upon my anguished ears fell my brother’s 
tame. Shestarted, a wave of color swept 
across her face; but after a moment she 
said idly : 

“Do you know, Raoul, I have chanced 
upon an old friend? Mr. Vaughn and I 
were well acquainted once; I wonder if 
he would know me now?” 

“Probably not; he is famous; the 
World can not make enough of him. I 
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would not recall myself to his memory 
if I were you.” 

‘¢ Do you think he has forgotten me? ’”’ 

‘« Forgotten you? Not likely. Have 
any who knew and loved you, failed to 
remember!’’ His smile was not pieas- 
ant. She bit her lip. 

‘¢ There is one thing over which I will 
never cease wondering, why I married 
you! I must have been mad.” 

‘«Nay!’’ he said, stooping to brush a 
tiny speck from his shoe. “ It was I who 
lost my senses.’’ 

They might have continued in this 
strain indefinitely had not the conversa- 
tion been abruptly ended by the entrance 
of a party of artists. 

In the fair-haired leader I recognized 
Geoffrey Royston, my brother’s friend ; 
he had his arm about Egbert’s shoulders ; 
his blue eyes sparkled with amusement. 
‘¢ Enough,”’ he cried, gaily; ‘‘if it were 
not that I knew—my faith, what have we 
here,’”’ he lowered his voice, and glanced 
across at the two visitors standing, lost in 
admiration, before Egbert’s picture. My 
brother’s face showed no feeling when the 
lady turning suddenly, advanced with out- 
stretched hand : 

‘‘Mr. Vaughn,’’ said the caressing 
voice; ‘‘am I quite forgotten? My hus- 
band here tells me that I can not hope for 
recognition from so great an artist.”’ 

Oh, Egbert, my brother, my best be- 
loved, beware ! 

‘¢ Madam,”’ he answered, bowing over 
her hand; ‘it is I who am not worthy of 
remembrance,’ his cold eyesswept her face. 
‘*You married some years ago? Will 
you not make me known to your husband?” 

She looked somewhat vexed ; but, never- 
theless, complied with his request. 

‘¢ Mr. Egbert Vaughn, Count Raoul de 
Varnie.”’ 

A few minutes later, Egbert came 
slowly down the room to where I stood. 
I looked upinto his face. ‘‘ Why, Esther,”’ 
he cried; ‘‘little woman, have I tired 
you? Forgive me for keeping you so.’’ 

I clung to him almost weeping: ‘‘ Let 
us go home; oh, let us go home.” 

‘¢ Courage,’’ he whispered. ‘She is 
watching you; do not let her think she 
can hurt you.”’ 

His self-control had its influence; I 
choked back my sobs, laid my hand on 
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Royston’s arm, and with asmile on my 
lips sauntered down the wide old hall. 
Once I came face to face with the Count- 
ess; her start of surprise was scarcely 
more genuine than my own slow glance, 
half wonder, half scorn, as our eyes met. 

Egbert’s mocking words rang in my 
brain: ‘‘After so many years, after all 
that has passed, what can she be to me or 
you, Esther?’”’ 

Life went on as of old—the busy morn- 
ings; the lazy noons; the evenings of 
music and Jaughter. Blinded by my be- 
lief in his indifference, I failed to see that 
all was not well with my brother, and it 
was Geoffrey who first called attention to 
his restless mood. 

‘¢ What is the matter with him?’ he 
said, breaking off in his speech to point 
to where Egbert leaned, half in, half out 
of his studio window. 

‘¢ The matter?”’ I repeated. ‘‘I do not 
know.” 

I stole across the floor, but so lightly 
that my foot-falls broke not into his 
reverie. 

_«* Egbert,” I said, laying my hand on 
his, ‘‘ what vexes you?”’ 

He turned about. ‘‘Is it so patent then 
that ] am troubled? Perhaps it may com- 
fort you to know that it is nothing worse 
than this—I have met my fate.”’ 

I stared at him, lost in wonder. ‘‘ You 
are in love then? HaveI met her, and 
is she worthy ?”’ 

‘* Need you ask. Surely, you can trust 
to me. Worthy?’’—his face softened— 
‘Ah, little sister, wait until you know 
her! Pure, and fair, and good—she is 
all that your fancy can paint. To-day I 
mean to try my fortune. Pray for me, 
child ; my life depends upon her answer.”’ 
He moved swiftly away. 

‘¢ Geoffrey,”’ said I, ‘‘what does he 
mean ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I am no reader 
of riddles. Come, get on your hat; the 
Greys will think we aren’t coming.”’ 

Mrs. Grey welcomed us cordially, and 
amidst the friendly greetings and idle 
chatter of an afternoon gathering, Egbert 
and his love affair slipped for a moment 
from my memory. Just before the even- 
ing closed they were suddenly recalled to 
me. My partner, after having placed me 
in a retired window seat, had gone to 
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look for an ice, leaving me for a few 
minutes alone. Scarcely had he taken 
himself away before my wandering 
thoughts were recalled by the murmur 
of voices on the other side of my retrest, 

‘‘A perfect shame! Yes, such a fine 
fellow! A clear case of infatuation. They 
say he was mad about her as a boy.” 
Here the words became indistinct. 

‘©What! As bad asthat? And the 
woman’s husband?” 

‘‘De Varnie is a man of sense. He 
would have his hands full if he undertook 
to ‘have it out’ with all of Madam’s old 
friends.”’ 

‘* Poor Vaughn; it is a pity. I thought 
his eyes were cast in quite a different 
direction. Miss Edgerton’s admirers have 
looked upon him as a rival, until lately, 
perhaps !” 

‘«The Countess laughs at the report. 
She boasts of her power, and declares that 
she can turn Vaughn about her finger.” 

‘¢ What effrontery !”’ 

‘¢ Well, you will see them all to-night. 
Hello! Marsh; don’t be in such a hurry. 
Stop and chat awhile.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, but I’m on my way to 
Miss Vaughn ; I left her hidden among 
these curtains.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Vaughn !’’ 

There was an exclamation of dismay, 
followed by retreating feet. Freddy Marsh 
looked in with a laugh. ‘‘ Well, here I 
am. Thought I’d never get back—Good 
gracious ! Miss Vaughn—Esther—what 
has happened ?”’ 

‘‘T have heard bad news. 
home at once.”’ 

‘* Bad news? I’m awfully sorry. Can't 
I be of any help. You know how gladly 
|, 


I must get 


‘¢ You can find Mr. Royston, and order 
our carriage.’’ 

He was hurrying away, but turned to 
say, diffidently: ‘‘After this, I suppose, 
I can hardly look for you at the dance to 
night? I had hoped—” 

The blood swept over my face. ‘My 
bad news is not what you imagine. Noth- 
ing could make me miss the Dare’s to 
night.”’ 

The ball was at its height. Every one 
said it was a great success. The hostess, 
whose eyes had been anxious in the begit- 
ning of the evening, was looking fairly 
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content now. All the celebrities were 

resent, from the Duke of Alhambra, and 
his American bride, to Vincent Lavergno, 
the Italian millionaire. 

Contrary to her usual custom the Coun- 
tess de Varnie had arrived early. She 
had never looked handsomer. I noted, 
with a pang, how all the men in the room 
seemed irresistibly drawn to the corner 
where she held her court. Egbert, whom 
I had, in my faith, believed indifferent to 
her, was in constant attendance. All 
memory of her treachery in the pastseemed 
to have vanished from his mind. I never 
looked up without seeing his dark head 
towering above the other men about her 
chair. 

Expectation was on tiptoe. I, nowand 
then, caught a whisper, and intercepted a 
glance that said plainly that society an- 
ticipated ascandal. And my brother, the 
idol of my heart, was to be the hero of it. 

His words of the morning came back 
to me: ‘* Pure, and fair, and good.”’ 
How dared he? Oh, how dared he? 

Suddenly there was a little movement 
in the crowd, people fell back a step or 
two. The hostess hurried forward to greet 
her latest guest. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Edgerton, I was begin- 
ning to think you had failed us.”’ 

‘©Oh, Mrs. Dare, we owe you an apol- 
ogy! We were detained much later than 
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we anticipated. There was such a crowd 
at the Moreton’s. We couldn’t get to 
our wraps. Oh, Mr. Vaughn!’’ he had 
pushed his way to her side, ‘‘ I am afraid 
you grew weary waiting for your dance.”’ 

‘Weary! Would I not wait forever ?”’ 

Geoffrey and I who were standing near, 
alone, caught this aside, the rest of the 
world looked on in undisguised perplexity. 

‘‘And your sister?’’ she went on. 
‘<You promised me that I should meet 
her, is she here ?”’ 

‘¢She ishere, Esther,” presenting us 
to each other, “‘ my prayer was granted, 
she has said—”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Vaughn,” broke in a cold voice 
at his elbow, ‘‘ if I am not mistaken this 
waltz was promised to you.” 

Egbert drew back; his handsome face 
grew hard, he laid his hand protectingly 
over the s'ender one on his arms. 

‘¢Ah, Countess!’’ he said, lightly, ‘I 
must ask you to honor some worthier man 
than I. You will absolve me, I feel sure.’’ 

‘< If there were good cause,’’ she looked 
insolently across at Helen Edgerton, but 
something in the gentle purity of the 
young face confused her. She lowered 
her glance. 

‘¢ There is good cause,’’ moving past ; 
‘¢ one’s affianced wife always comes first, 
I believe. This way, Geoffrey, you and 


Esther. You will excuse me, Countess ?’’ 


By the author of “A Modern Alden.” 


OW dare I play my little pipe, 
dt ‘Of melody and rhyme, 

Remembering the noble bards 
Who struck the harp of Time; 

With fingers of such heavenly fire, 
In measures so sublime— 

Tho’ centuries on centuries pass, 
Still sweetly sounds their chime ? 


“Oh, masters of the art of Song, 
I bow before you all; 
Low at your feet, my fitting place, 
In reverence I fall; 
Blushing to think I ever played 
My oaten pipe so small.” 


While thus o’erwhelmed with shame and grief, 
Abased, I weeping lay, 


A gentle voice said in my ear: 
« Throw not your pipe away, 
If but one little, simple child 
Is pleased to hear you play; 
If but the pain of one sick hour 
Your music can allay. 


«Shall tiny, tender fronds of fern 
Wither and shrink and die, 

Because they are not lordly oaks, 
Strong branching towards the sky? 

Must dew-drops yield their place with shame 
To rivers rushing by? 


“Arise! take up your mofest pipe, 
Play, sing, your little best, 

What your hand finds to do, do well, 
And leave to God the rest.” 








Ander the Chastening ; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of “ Shadow and Sunshine,” “ Creta,” “A Wayside Violet,” ete. 


XXI. 
REUNITED. 


AX SHER- 

WOOD, upon 

arriving at 

home, had 

sent a messen- 

ger to Beulah, 

with the in- 

formation 

that her fa- 

ther had been 

cleared from 

all suspicion, 

and that the guilty party had been ar- 

rested. Max did not know where Basil 

had gone, when he had so hastily left the 

court room, but his word assured Beulah 
that he would be with her very soon. 

Nell could not understand why her 
father was at home when she had every 
reason to believe him many miles away ; 
and, realizing that participation in the 
joy of a friend is not so acceptable or so 
essential as sympathy in their sorrow, she 
hastened away to inquire into the cause 
of his return. 

‘* Now, Nona, am I not a pretty object 
to meet papa? My face all tear stained 
and my dress dis rdered,” said Beulah. 
‘‘T will go and tidy myself up a little. 
Oh, Iamso happy! Why, Nona, if we 
were not miserable sometimes we would 
never know what happiness is. It is just 
the getting up from the company of mis- 
ery and walking out into the sunshine.” 
And, with a sweet gravity on her fair, 
young face Beulah passed from the room. 

. ** Well, the Lord ble:s the child, I am 
happy too,’’ said Nona to herself, as she 
lifted the cor: er of her apron and wiped 
some dust from the table. ‘‘I didn’t 
dream about Master Laurie for nothing, 
that is certain. .I had better go and see 
about dinner, for Mr. Basil—nor Miss 
Beulah either, for that matter—hasn’t 
eaten enough to keep a bird alive during 


the last three days, and I expect they will 
find their appetites now ; goodness knows 
I hope so!” 

When Beulah returned to the room all 
traces of sorrow had disappeared, as if by 
magic, from her lovely face. Her glo- 
rious dark eyes were shining with expec- 
tation and delight, her red lips smiling, 
and her loving heart eagerly happy. She 
tried so hard to be patient ; but the effort 
was a failure, and at last she took her 
position at the window and gave her 
entire attention to watching for her papa, 
She wondered if Bert Proctor would be 
with him, and if he had been instrumen- 
tal in securing his release and in findin 
the guilty one. Was Hugh Lacy really 
an enemy to her papa, or had she mis- 
judged him? How nice Mr. Proctor 
was, and how kindly he had expressed 
his confidence in her papa, even against 
all evidence to the contrary. Then a 
carriage dashed up to the door, and her 
papa sprang out. She did not wait to 
see if he was alone, but turned swiftly 
from the window to the door, crying, 
‘Nona, Nona, papa has come !”’ 

‘¢ Well, stay right where you are, Miss 
Beulah,” said Nona, with calm dignity. 
‘<It isn’t proper that you should meet 
Mr. Basil in the hall.” 

‘*Oh! you dear old prude, how can I 
wait?’’ cried Beulah, almost dancing with 
eagerness. ‘‘ What has propriety to do 
with my meeting papa? Oh! why don’t 
he come ?’”’ 

Nona stepped to the window and looked 
out, muttering something about ‘the 
duty of a Whittington ; ”’ but the carriage 
was deserted, and, with glad expectation 
beaming in her eyes, she turned toward 
the door. 

But Basil did not appear first, for with 
the swiftness of a gazelle, Edna sprung 
past him into the room. She halted just 
one instant, and then she had the bewil- 
dered girl in her arms. 

‘¢ Beulah ! Beulah ! Oh, my baby girl!” 
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A silence, too sacred for words, fol- 
Jowed that thrilling cry, as mother and 
child were clasped close in each other's 


arms. 

“It is Miss Edna; Beulah, it is your 
mamma !’’ exclaimed Nona, breathlessly. 

‘‘My mamma?’’ murmured Beulah, 
drawing back from the clinging embrace, 
and looking into the radiant face so like 
herown. ‘Nona, are you quite sure?’ 

‘‘Yes, Beulah,”’ said Basil; ‘‘this is 
your own, dear mamma.”’ 

Then there came another exclamation 
from Nona, and she held Laurie’s hand 
closely clasped in both of hers, tears of 
joy streaming down her face. 

‘¢Oh! and Master Laurie, too! Thank 
goodness that joy never kills, or I would 
be saying my prayers this blessed minute.”’ 

Beulah greeted her papa tenderly; but 
she did not take her arm from about her 
mamma. ‘Then handsome Laurie was in- 
troduced, and he decided at once that 
Beulah’s softly-spoken ‘‘ Uncle Laurie”’ 
were the sweetest words he had ever 
heard. 

It would be impossible to repeat one- 
half of the expressions of surprise and 
delight which so pleasantly occupied the 
minutes that followed; but soon they 
began to speak coherently, and Beulah’s 
eyes grew large with wonder as she gazed 
upon her mamma. 

‘Only think, papa, mamma is the lady 
who sung at Madison Square Church, 
and that I loved from the first moment 
my eyes rested upon her.”’ 

‘The lady who sung the lullaby to 
you, Beulah?’’ questioned Basil, smil- 
ingly. It had no terror for him now. 

‘‘Was it not strange, mamma, that 
while you were singing, the first time 
that I heard you, that I could distinguish 
no words but those of a lullaby? Papa 
says that you sang it to me when I was a 
child,’” murmured Beulah, thoughtfully. 

‘No, darling, not strange,’’ answered 
Edna, gravely; ‘‘but it was the most 
natural thing in the world that there 
should be something about me that would 
remind you of your mamma. My own 
heart went out to you in longing when 
your eyes met mine so smilingly, and I 
have thought of you so often since. Oh, 
Beulah !’"—a sudden thought deepened 
the color in Edna’s cheek, and her eyed 
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glowed like stars—‘‘ do you know Walter 
Sargent ?’’ 

A swift uplifting of Beulah’s dainty 
head, a world of sweet confusion in her 
brown eyes, a tide of crimson overflowing 
her lovely face, and the question was 
answered without words. 

‘*Do you know him, mamma?’’ quer- 
ied the blushing girl, archly. 

A low, silvery laugh rippled from the 
lips of Edna—the first real, genuine, 
mirthful laugh in many years. 

‘Yes, dear, I have known him for 
twelve years, ever since he was a boy. 
He is a noble young man. But, Beulah, 
you have not answered my question.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, mamma, I have met Mr. Sar- 
gent,’ she admitted, softly. ‘*He was 
very kind to me once when I had met 
with an accident. Did he ever mention 
it to you?” 

‘* He has spoken of nothing else during 
the last two months,’’ declared Edna, with 
another pleasant laugh. ‘‘ Even now he 
is in the depths of despair because he can 
learn nothing of your home, or your name, 
beyond that of Beulah. He is very much 
in love with my little girl.’’ 

‘¢And the little girl does not appear to 
seriously object,’ added Laurie, with a 
roguish glance into Beulah’s flushed face. 

‘¢What will you do with poor Bert 
Proctor, Beulah?”’ queried Basil, not a 
little disappointed that his plans, in that 
direction, seemed to be menaced 

‘« Well, papa, if I am not ashamed of 
you—and mamma, too—both arranging 
plans to dispose of me at once,’’ Beulah 
exclaimed, laughingly. ‘‘ Iam quitesure 
that the young gentlemen have shown no 
very suggestive attentionsto me. Nona 
can tell you that I am heart free, as yet.’’ 

‘* How is it, Nona ?”’ questioned Laurie, 
teasingly. 

‘« Indeed, Master Laurie, I never bother 
myself about such things. Miss Beulah is 
nothing but a child, and you ought not to 
put such notions in her head,’’ declared 
Nona, with a disdainful toss of her head, 
and a sly glance into the face of Beulah, 
which changed the effect of her words to 
a wonderful degree. 

A laugh followed her werds—it is so 
easy to betray one’s mirth when the 
heart is overflowing with gladness —and 
after it had subsided Basil spoke of his 
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friend, Max Sherwood, relating how his 
loyalty had saved him from disgrace, and 
exposed Hugh Lacy’sdeceit. Beulah and 
Nona were both shocked and surprised at 
his death, and Nona declared that ‘just 
dying was too good for him, that he ought 
to have been tortured to death for all his 
wickedness.”’ 

After dinner had been served, and no 
one seemed to notice that it was half- cold, 
Edna whispered something to Laurie as 
they returned to the parlor, and soon he 
excused himself with the plea of some 
business, and went out. 

Soon Mr. Proctor called to extend his 
congratulations, and to deliver the kind 
messages from those at the bank, and 
when he departed, well-pleased with 
Basil’s gentle dignified wife, and the 
limited explanation he had received con- 
cerning her, Basil accompanied him to 
the street, then together they started to 
make a call on brave Max Sherwood. 

Edna had suggested to Laurie that he 
would goand bring Walter over to Brook- 
lyn, when she had whispered in his ear, 
and with his heart full of happiness, be- 
cause of the joy in store for his friend, he 
had hurried away. 

Walter was at home discussing the 
tragedy and mystery of the last few 
hours, with his father, when Laurie made 
his appearance, and gladly he accepted 
his invitation, eager to learn all that he 
could of the strange affair. 

Laurie did not mention Beulah, and not 
even for one moment did Walter imagine 
that his Beulah and Edna’s were one and 
the same. 

Edna was watching and listening for 
their step in the hall, and as Nona ad- 
mitted them, she sprung to her feet, and 
crossing the room, she took Walter by 
the hand, and with a sweeping bow, she 
said : 

‘¢ Mr. Walter Sargent, allow me to pre- 
sent my daughter, Miss Beulah Whitting- 
ton.” 

But before Edna was half through 
with her formal introduction, Walter had 
dropped her hand, and was clasping that 
of Beulah’s, every pulsation of his being 
throbbing with joy. 

‘¢Miss Beulah, I need not say that 
meeting you gives me much pleasure. It 
would be an insufficient expression to de- 
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clare that this is the happiest moment of 
my life,’’ said Walter, with great earnest. 
ness. 

Beulah blushed rosily at Walter's glance 
and impulsive words; but for the life of 
her she could not have spoken. 

*‘Hold on, comrade!” exclaimed 
Laurie, tragically. ‘* You are drawing it 
pretty strong on first acquaintance. Ags 
the young lady’s uncle, I shall object to 
your familiarity.”’ 

‘¢Never mind, Laurie, we are both 
young yet. I shall get even with you 
some time for not preparing me for this 
delightful surprise.’’ 

‘Oh, you have met the lady before! 
Of course that alters the case,’ and his 
eyes fairly danced with mischief. 

‘¢You may blame me, Walter,” said 
Edna, smilingly. ‘‘Is not the way of 
God wonderful? There is no tangle so 
intricate that His fingers of mercy cannot 
unravel; no deception so cunning and 
deep, but His eye of justice reaches and 
unfolds, and no mistakes and misunder- 
standings that He does not right in His 
own good time. God help us to appre- 
ciate and be thankful for His bless- 
ings.” 

While the solemn husk of Edna’s words 
were still upon them, Basil entered the 
room. He could not tarry long from the 
side of his wronged wife when it was so 
blessed to be near her, and the conversa- 
sion became general, very much to Beulah’s 
relief. 

As the evening wore away Walter and 
Laurie took their leave. It was the desire 
of Basil that Laurie should remain with 
them; but Walter would not listen to any 
such arrangement. No doubt he wished 
for some excuse to call again upon the 
morrow, and imagined that Laurie with 
him would be a stepping-stone to the ful- 
fillment of that desire. 

After Nona had let them out, she came 
into the room, and halting behind Edna's 
chair, she began smoothing her dark 
hair with the touch of long ago. Edna 
reached up and drew her faithful, labor- 
hardened hands about her neck, and lean- 
ing back, she looked kindly up into the 
happy face. 

‘¢ Nona, I have not had time to thank 
you for all your devotion to my darling 
child,’’ she said, her voice full of tears. 
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«Beulah has told me how tenderly you 
cared for her while at the convent. Nona, 
my heart is full of gratitude, ask what you 
will of me, and, if within my power, it 
shall be given you.”’ 

Nona bent her head and kissed the 
hands resting upon her arms, while her 
honest heart acknowledged itself well re- 
paid by that hour of gladness for all that 
she had done. 

‘‘Miss Edna, all I ask is that you will 
forgive me for taking Miss; Beulah away 
from Oakridge. I always felt that it was 
adreadful mistake, and even then I be- 
lieved Mr. Hugh at the bottom of the 
trouble.” 

‘¢Oh, Basil, what if you had not found 
me in time, and I had been married to 
Hugh?”’ said Edna, with a shudder. 
“You must think strange, dear, that I 
would even think of doing such a thing, 
although I believed you dead ; but youcan- 
not know how kind Hugh was to me during 
all those lonely years, and how constantly 
he plead that I would marry him. I be- 
lieved him a good man, and at last I con- 
sented, thinking that it did not matter, I 


could not be happy again, and if I could 
make his life happier that I ought to do 
so. You will forgive me, Basil, won’t 
you?” 

‘‘Don’t, Edna,’’ said that humbled 
husband, in beseeching tones; ‘‘I have 


nothing to forgive. It is I who ought, 
with my head in the dust, ask that you 
would forgive my stubborn pride, and 
wicked passion, but it is too much—lI 
dare not ask it.’’ 

Beulah was already crying ; but, dash- 
ing the tears aside, she exclaimed, with 
an effort at playfulness : 

“What ‘ fall-out-and-make-up’ chil- 
dren you are! You really need a guardian, 
and in the future I shall look after your 
interests myself.”’ 

‘So long as Walter will permit, 
Beulah,’’ replied Edna, her loving smile 
full of suggestion; then she continued, 
gravely: ‘‘ Your task would be asinecure, 
dear, for Basil and I have graduated in 
the bitter school of experience.”’ 

In the silence that followed, Nona 
passed from the room ; then Beulah, with 
a soft, loving kiss upon the lips of her 
papa and mamma, stole away, leaving the 
reunited husband and wife alone. 


XXII. 
IN THE HAVEN. 


The day following the tragic death of 
Hugh Lacy, Basil, at the suggestion of 
Edna, and for the sake of their boyhood 
days before the passion of unholy love 
had made shipwreck of their friendship, 
claimed his body and had it laid kindly 
away. After his return from the ceme- 
tery, he sat for some time, his head bowed 
in thought, and his face saddened with 
regret. 

Edna came softly to his side, and lay- 
ing her cheek down upon his head, she 
said : 

‘‘Basil, forgive Hugh. 
much ; let us forgive much.” 

‘¢T am trying to forgive him, Edna; 
but I cannot conceive how it was possible 
for him to wrong us so deeply, so system- 
atically, and at the same time appear to 
be a friend to both. It seems that, from 
the first, he has been our evil genius, and 
that, Pharaoh-like, he would not let us go.”’ 

‘¢ Until our Heavenly Father said ‘thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther,’ ’’ mur- 
mured Edna, gently. ‘‘ Let not a remem- 
brance of him embitter our lives, Basil, 
but may we enjoy that which has been so 
divinely given to us.”’ 

One morning, a few days after their 
conversation, Laurie entered their pres- 
ence with a foreign letter, its postmark 
showing that it had been on its way for 
quite awhile. It was from Richard Whit- 
tington’s lawyer, to Laurie, stating that 
his father was dead, and that he was heir 
to all his possessions. The letter had 
been written a month before, and it was 
distressing to Basil and Laurie to know 
that their father had died alone and un- 
cared for, even with all his vast wealth. 

After awhile, Basil fearing that his 
brother would think him annoyed at the 
disposition of his father’s estate, turned 
to him, and said : 

‘‘ Laurie, father could not have pleased 
me better than to make you heir of Merls- 
wood, and you will take good care of the 
home place, I am sure.’’ 

‘¢ Not I, Basil. Merlswood rightly be- 
longs to you, and under no consideration 
would I claim it. Just as soon as you can 
make it convenient, it would be wise for 
you to cross the ocean and look after your 


He sinned 
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possessions. I have more money now 
than I can spend in a lifetime, and vastly 
more than I deserve.’’ 

Basil knew that Laurie was in earnest, 
and, laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
he said : 

‘*It shall be as you desire, Laurie, pro- 
viding you will accompany us to England. 
We positively will not go without you.”’ 

‘¢I will go, Basil,’ he said, humbly. 
‘‘T could not regret my sin more in Eng- 
land than I do here. I shall never marry, 
and I could not live without Edna and 
Beulah.” 

Edna drew his head down and silently 
kissed him, for she had no words with 
which to comfort him. 

And so it was decided that, as soon as 
possible, they would all go to Merlswood. 
The days that followed were full of sub- 
dued joy. Everything in Edna’s rooms, on 
East Twenty: thirdstreet, were given to Mrs, 
Sargent; they were too sacred to permit 
them to pass into the hands of a stranger. 

Bert Proctor right early comprehended 
all that Walter was to Beulah, and readily 
his heart turned to stately Nell Sherwood 
for consolation ; and so complete was his 
recovery, that Nell began to imagine that 
she had been mistaken after all, and that 
Bert had been interested in her all the 
time, instead of Beulah. 

Max Sherwood recovered his usual 
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health, and, at the solicitation of Basi] 
and because of his own sterling qualities, 
he was given his friend’s old position in 
the bank. 

As the September days drew near, our 
little party began making preparations to 
sail for England. 

Edna’s good-bye to her pupils was a 
much harder task than she had antici- 
pated, and the last Sabbath that she sung 
in the Madison Square Church it was 
crowded to its uttermost capacity, for the 
fair singer had become quite a favorite 
among the members of that congregation, 

Then came the quiet, although elegant 
wedding, at the home of Mr. Sargent, and, 
in the presence of their friends, Walter 
and Beulah were united until death should 
part them. Immediately after the dainty 
repast had been served, the bridal party 
took carriages for the steamer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sargent, Bert and Nell accompany. 
ing them, to see them off. 

As they stood watching the steamer 
move slowly out from shore, like a thing 
of life, with Edna, Basil, Walter, Beulah, 
Laurie, and faithful Nona, grouped to- 
gether upon the deck, Mr. Sargent said, 
in earnest tones: 

‘¢¢Qh, thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt.’ ”’ 


(THE END. ] 








The Story of a Christmas Card. 


BY LEIGH 


HIZ! Away 
flew the sled 
along its glit- 
tering, icy 
path. Ned 
behind, fur 
cap onhead, 
smiling eyes 
set steadily 
in advance, 
reins in hand 

h and feet 

' stuck out on 

either side to guide the swift dash of his 
steed. Floy, five-year-old Floy, in front 
with blowing golden hair, sparkling, 
saucy eyes, cherry lips and cheeks; her 
whole charming little person wrapped up 
infurs; and, oh, joy! ‘‘ Tip,”’ the little 
skye terrier, with his shaggy, overhang- 
ing locks, clasped close in her arms! 
What ‘‘ Tip ’’ thought of imitating a flash 


of lightning may be questioned, but per- 
haps he was willing to brave any danger 
in the warm enclosure of Floy’s tender 
embrace. 

‘It’s a charming picture,’ thought 
young Percival, as he stood at the foot of 


the hill. Percival was always looking out 
for charming pictures, and with his happy 
artistic insight, seeing them when other 
people did not, until he pointed them out 
before their eyes. ‘‘A charming picture, 
why should not I paint it ? ’’ his thoughts 
ranon. ‘He stopped the children as they 
turned to climb upward, preparatory to 
another downward flight. ‘‘ Ned, Floy, 
look here, youngsters! I want to paint a 
picture of you, just as you were coming 
down the hill just now.’ 

‘I’m agreed,’’ called Ned, pursuing 
his way up. 

The present delight was not to be wasted 
for considerations of the future. 

‘‘Yes,’’ went on the young man, ad- 
dressing himself to Floy’s now critical 
gaze, ‘I'll paint you and Ned on one 
sled with ‘Tip,’ and Fred and Lucy 
Meade on the other, with the pug. What 
Say you, little damsel ?”’ 
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‘¢ I won’t be painted ‘less I’m on the 
winning sled,’’ said Floy, decisively. 

He looked at her and laughed. ‘‘Well, 
young lady, I guess one may trust you to 
be ahead in most things. I don’t believe 
the others will object. All right,” as she 
did not seem quite totake in his meaning, 
‘¢ You shall be number one,”’ and so it. 
was settled. 

A quick, observant eye, a skilful pen- 
cil and brush, were Percival’s distinguish- 
ing traits, and moreover he worked with 
spirit, because he loved his task. ‘‘h 
have to catch you on the fly,’’ he called. 
out, as he rapidly sketched them in. 
Such models were only to be secured by 
the moment, not by the hour. 

It was a happy effort on his part. 
There was laughter and motion and light 
almosi in his picture when it was finished. 
Put, best of all, Floy was her very self 
transferred to canvas. No wonder that 
it caught and held the fancy ; no wonder 
even that very soon it found a purchaser 
and was carried away, no one knew 
where. 

So the snow melted and the grass and 
flowers sprang up, and the months rolled 
by till another Christmas drew near. 

‘What do you think I saw in a store, 
to-day? ’’ queried an eager voice. The 
question was addressed to Floy’s mother. 
‘‘Why, Floy and Ned on a Christmas. 
card!”” ‘*No! Really?” It seemed 
quite incredible, but even so, it was true. 

Over the broad Atlantic Percival’s. 
picture had traveled, and back again it 
had come in miniature (chromoed) by the 
hundreds or perhaps thousands. Ona little 
round plaque, silver edged, on a little flat 
card. A background asit might be,ofawin- 
ter sky, snow flakes in the air, the bare 
branches of the trees stretching here and 
there across. The long, smooth reach of 
the hill, the sled with Ned’s guiding hand 
on the rope, and Floy, with ‘‘ Tip” in 
her arms, saying with her winning smile 
of rapturous delight, ‘‘ Ain’t we having a 
good time? I wish you were here! 
Merry Christmas to all of you!” 








Getting Witchevx—A GMestern Story. 


BY E. M. 


HE following 
incident was 
related to me 
by a friend, 
as one of 
many amus- 
ing experi- 
ences during 
his sojourn as 
pastor in a 
Western vil- 
lage: 

‘‘ Being un- 
usually weary,’’ he said, ‘‘ one evening in 
the early winter, from having driven over 
ten miles in the teeth of a blinding storm, 
I saw my poor horse safely housed in his 
familiar stable, and then repaired to my 
study with the sincere hope of spending 
the rest of the evening free from interrup- 
tion. 

‘« But this was not tobe. About nine 
o’clock, as I sat with slippered feet before 
the bright grate fire, and with my head 
reclining in a half-sleepy condition against 
the back of the cosiest of my easy chairs, 
a sharp ring at the door-bell suddenly 
roused me from my meditations, and re- 
minded me that probably my day’s work 
was not yet concluded. 

‘« «Ts the minister in,’ I heard a rough 
voice ask of the servant who answered the 
bell, and then a banging of feet on the 
floor as the intruder cleared his boots of 
the clinging snow. 

‘¢¢ Faith, an’ he is,’ replied Biddy, 
rather curtly. ‘But he’s resting, sure, 
an’ what do the likes of you want with 
him?’ 

‘« There was some answer, which I could 
not make out, and then my domestic’s 
honest Irish face appeared at the study 
door, with a look of mingled commisera- 
tion and amusement upon it. 

‘¢¢ There’s a couple wants to see you, 
sir,’ she said, hesitatingly. 

‘¢¢Show them in, Biddy,’ I replied, 
now thoroughly aroused ; and soon a sub- 
dued scuppling noise in the hall, com- 
bined with the low tones of several voices, 
showed me that there was more than one 
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couple seeking admission. And I laid 
aside the magazine whose pages I had not 
yet cut, as I turned to meet my unknown 
visitors. 

‘* ¢ Be you the minister ?’ the same voice 
I had heard in the hall asked, and the 
possessor of it, a clumsy-looking country- 
man, came half-bashfully forward, glanc- 
ing with some curiosity about him, and 
holding his felt hat nervously between 
his hands. 

‘¢¢T am,’ I replied, reassuringly. ‘What 
can I do for you?’ 

‘¢* Well, you see, minister,’ he con- 
tinued, in a confidential tone, and look- 
ing toward his companion, a young woman 
who stood timidly behind him, ‘I want 
a job done. Can you do it?’ 

*< «Tt depends upon the job,’ I replied. 
‘What is it?’ 

‘6 ¢ Well, I want to be hitched.’ 

‘¢¢To be what?’ I asked, bewildered 
for a moment; and then a light broke in 
upon me, as I noticed the confused, blush- 
ing looks of the young woman, and I 
continued, cheerfully, ‘All right, I will 
do that for you.’ 

‘* ¢ You see,’ he said, brightening, ‘Sal 
and I long ago made up our minds to get 
hitched, but times was hard, and money 
scarce, and so we let it go; but now the 
crops have been real bright this year, so 
we thought we’d give you the job, and we 
came to see you about it. This is Sal.’ 

‘¢ T acknowledged the introduction, and 
then, noticing an elderly couple standing 
near the door, I asked, half hesitatingly, 
‘ Did you wish to get—married to-night?’ 

<¢ ¢ That’s what we calkerlated on,’ said 
the man with some surprise. ‘ This here 
is Mr. and Mrs. Smith who’ll stand up 
with us. It won’t take long I spose?’ he 
asked, anxiously. 

‘<¢Qh no,’ I replied. ‘The ladies had 
perhaps better remove their wrappings in 
the hall, and then we will begin.’ 

‘< The whole party repaired to the hall 
where I heard some laughing and half 
bashful expostulations for a few moments, 
and soon they re-entered. The bride, a 
comely blonde, was dressed in a plain black 
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dress without ornaments excepting her 

bright blushes, and her hair which was 

equally bright, instinctively I wondered 

whether a white horse had drawn the 
y to the door. 

«¢This is Mr. and Mrs. Smith, min- 
ister,’ said the bridegroom, nodding to 
his companions, and at the same time try- 
ing to force a pair of black gloves upon 
his unwilling hands. I spoke to the 
strangers, a quite elderly couple, and then 
commenced the ceremony. 

‘‘All went happily until the ring was 
required, when I turned to the groom and 
asked for it. 

««¢Qh, by golly, I’ve forgotten it,’ he 
exclaimed, turning very red, and trying 
ineach and all his pockets to find the 
missing symbol. 

‘¢] asked Mrs. Smith for hers, and was 
proceeding to place it upon the bride’s 
finger, when the bridegroom exclaimed 
triumphantly, producing at the same time 
a man’s ring with a ponderous stone in it, 
‘By golly, I’ve got it.’ 

“««] prefer this,’ I replied, and con- 
cluded the ceremony with Mrs. Smith’s 
wedding ring. 

‘‘When all was over, the parties re- 
paired for a whispered consultation to the 
bay-window overlooking the street, and 
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presently the bridegroom came up to me, 
with his former mysterious manner. 

‘¢¢Minister, isn’t there a fee attached 
to this sort of thing ?’ 

‘*«¢As a rule, yes,’ I replied. 

‘¢¢And what do you generally charge ?” 

«¢¢QOh,’ I answered, laughingly, ‘the 
bridegroom generally gives me a com- 
mission upon what he considers the bride: 
to be worth ; of course, I leave it to your- 
self.’ 

‘<¢ Well,’ he said, meditatively, as he- 
took out his pocket: book, and selected a 
two-dollar note, which he handed me, 
‘how will that do, minister?’ 

‘«¢Very well,’ I replied. 

‘He took a step or two toward the 
window, looked at the bride, took out his 
pocket-book again, slowly, and, handing 
me twenty-five cents, said, ‘Put that 
with it, minister.’ I thanked him, and 
again he turned to the window, again 
paused ; and, taking out the pocket-book 
a third time, handed me another twenty- 
five cent piece, saying, ‘I guess, minister, 
we might as well make that square.’ 

‘‘I concluded the bride must be in- 
creasing in value to his eyes the nearer he 
approached her; but he then walked to. 
the window, and, leading her from the- 
room, the parties bade me good-night.”’ 


Dhe Real is Ideal. 


BY JEAN MILTON. 


The most fantastic vision wrought 
In sleeping hours upon the mind, 

Has elements of waking thought 
In grotesque images combined. 


The castles which the dreamer builds, 
Though worthless as Icarus’ wings, 
Which Hope constructs and Fancy gilds, 

Are shadows of existing things, 


New combinations of the old 

Which has been and shall be for aye,— 
The story which has oft been told 

Finds some new listener to day. 


At every turning of the toy 
Kaleidoscopic forms appear, 

Which charm and mystefy the boy 
To whom all novelty is dear. 


And Time wheels on its ceaseless round ;. 
The old is new the new is old: 

When the Ideal has been found 
It must be old if it be true. 


All longings for a higher sphere, 
All strivings after the Ideal, 

The little felt of heaven here, 
Are but the reflex of the Real. 





Grandmother's Christmas Story. 


BY ELLA S. 


T was Christmas 

Eve and dear, old 

ez, Grandmother 

Gray sat chat- 

ting with her 

two grand- 

daughters. 

They had 

come out to 

spend the 

Christ mas- 

tide with her, and were having a cosy 

evening, with a prospect of family re- 

union onthe morrow. ‘‘Did youseemy 

davenport when you were down, Grand- 
ma?” 

It was Leila who asked the question, 
and her sister broke in: ‘Qh, it’s 
lovely, and father gave it to her, and it 
has a secret drawer, just as if’’ and 
she laughed merrily, ‘‘our Leila would 
have secrets.” 
fe She was embroidering, this last speaker, 
and she bent her head over her work 
again, missing the startled look which 
came into the old woman’s face, at the 
words ‘‘ secret drawer.’’ 

‘‘Are you cold, grandma?” cried 
Leila, starting up; can I get you a shawl 
or anything ?”’ 

‘*No, child,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I’m 
not cold, but I couldn’t help startin’ 
when yousaid them words ‘secret drawer.’ 
It all comes back again, like ’s ef ’twas 
yistaday.’’ The old lady leaned back in 
her chair; her hands fell aimlessly apart, 
one holding the well-grown stocking-leg, 
the other the needle she had just knitted 
out. Her faded blue eyes filled with 
tears, and looking into the distance, she 
began: ‘It’s nigh onto forty-nine years 
since Christie died. You've heard tell 
of Christie, ain’t you?’’ 

‘¢She was out of her mind, wasn’t 
she ?’’ asked Leila, in a low voice. 

‘* Crazy as could be,’’ went on the old 
lady, ‘‘she was that way for six year, 
not dangerous most o’ the time, though I 
hev been afraid o’ bein’ alone with her. 
She wuz mother’s twin sister’s daughter, 
an’ when aunt died, she come to us, an’ 
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mother did for her same ’s ef she was one 
o’ us. She was same age as me, lackin’ 
a month, an’ folks used to take us for 
sisters. That used to kinder rile Chris- 
tie, for her pa was a sea-captain, an’ she 
*peared to think he was better’n farmer 
folks. He sent her lots 0’ money, but he 
couldn’t leave to come often to see her, 
He was proud o’ her, an’ sent her to col- 
lege to hev good schoolin’, but she 
couldn’t bear it, so she come back to the 
farm. Poor Christie! She was allers 
shaller-minded, an’ she seemed real jeal. 
ous 0’ me. 

‘¢T was engaged to your grandpa, an’ 
him and me used to laugh at howshe’d 
rig out to try an’ take him away from me, 
I was plainer dressed; father wouldn’t 
allow us no fixin’s, but’’—she hesitated, 
and a pretty pink flush tinted her ivory 
cheeks—‘‘ John did often say I was bet- 
ter-lookin’. 

‘‘After a little, your grandpa went 
away to study in the city. I was only 
eighteen an’ him twenty. He had a 
mind to get eddication; he didn’t seem 
to take to farmin’,somehow. So one fine 
April day, before he went, he run over to 
our farm to say good-bye to me, "fore he 
catched his stage at the crossin’. 

‘¢ He’d sent his chest on with the farm 
hand, an’ said good-bye to his folks. My, 
how I did hate to see him go. 

‘¢ Christie an’ me walked down to the 
gate with him, when it was nigh onto 
staze time. 

‘¢ «Good-bye, Melissa,’ says he; ‘I'll 
write you a letter ’bout my gettin’ there; 
it’ll come Wednesday, sure. Then we 
both smiled, an’ he went up the road an’” 
—tears again rolled into the faded eyes— 
‘*T never sot eyes on him fur eight long 
years.”’ 

‘‘Oh, grandma;’’ cried sympathetic 
Kate, ‘‘ you poor grandma.”’ 

‘¢ Wasn't grandpa true to you?’’ quer- 


ied Leila. 


‘¢ You'll see,’’ said the grandmother, 
with non-committal briefness, as she con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Wednesday come. I’d been 
thinkin’ of my letter ever since I was 
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half-awake, an’ about stage time, Christie 
sys to me: ‘I suppose you'll be goin’ 
down for your letter.’ 

‘No, indeed, I ain’t, I said, quick an’ 
independent-like— Christie always did 
rile me "bout things like that. 

«“¢Well, I’m goin’ down,’ she said, 
some kinder, ‘ an’ I’ll bring it right back 
to you.’ 

“She wasn’t gone long, but when she 
came back she said, ‘ No letter, Melissa,’ 
and I wondered why John hadn’t kept 
tis word. Mebbe it’ll come to morrow, 
[| thought. But weeks went by and 
months followed, and no letter ever come. 

“Father asked me once if I’d heard 
fom him, an’ then he never said no 
more. Christie let on to mother that 
we'd quarreled, an’ I let it be so. I 
hadn’t the heart tosay anything abouthim. 

“His pa lived next farm to us, and he 
and father wern’t good friends. They'd 
had some words about a fence, an’ father 
thought they’d put him up to stop goin’ 
with me. 

“John came home once in a while, but 
ve never saw him, and after a few years 
the old folks died—pretty nigh each 
other. Then the farm was rented out. 
John had come home to the funerals, an’ 
then it leaked out that he had gone to 
furrin’ parts, an’ the neighbors gossipped 
‘bout him an’ me, wonderin’ what had 
happened to us, an’ they knew as much 
as we all the time. 

“Two years went, an’ then Christie 
she tookcrazy. She’d been actin’ strange 
like for months, an’ one night when word 
came that her pa’s ship was lost, she went 
rvin’ mad. We took care of her as 
well’s we could, but it was dreadful to 
hear her go on about things bein’ after 
het, and she always talked so much about 
some secret drawer. She'd call to me, 
‘They’re in the secret drawer, Melissa,’ 
ad she’d drag me up to her bureau. 
Then she’d laugh wild like and say she 
was foolin’, and couldn’t remember. 

“When I was twenty-two, father died, 
aid mother the year after. Then there 
was just Christie and me left. I got 

Jane Stoker to come and help me, 
and we took care of her till she died. 
Poor thing! It was awful. She seemed 
{0 want to tell me something and couldn’t 
member it. The last words she said 
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were, ‘ Look in the secret drawer,’ an’ 
she motioned to the bureau. I knew 
there was no secret drawer in the bureau, 
and I thought she was just wild and im- 
agined it. 

‘¢One day after she’d been gone about 
a month, I was tidyin’ up the room, and 
her writing desk—one her father sent her 
—fell down and broke. The lid came off 
and one side split open. I picked it up 
and out fell two letters. I was surprised, 
for I had unlocked her desk and put it all 
to rights, and there weren’t any letters in 
it. I took them in my hand, and they 
was both for me—in my own boy’s writ- 
ing—yellow and faded, and eight years 
old. There was the first one, and then 
another, saying that if I liked my cousin 
Jed better than him, he’d no more to say, 
and that he wouldn’t marry a girl that 
liked another man better, no more than 
he’d steal. 

‘¢Well, I just sat down and cried over 
those letters. They’d come to me at last, 
and I’d been eating my heart out for them 
all the time. Christie had parted us, and 
when she wanted to tell me how she’d 
acted, her poor head couldn’t remember. 

‘I was choking in that room, and I 
hurried down and out in the garden. 
Then I minded how John had gone along 
the road that day he went away, and 
somehow I couldn’t help going along it 
again. Soon I passed the crossin’ and 
stood by his place. I never used to go 
near it, but it looked socool in there, and 
I felt as if I’d be nearer to him, so I went 
into the yard. When] got near the house 
I saw John coming out of the door. He 
started when he saw me, and I felt like 
runnin’ away, but he stretched out his 
hand and said, so kind, ‘It’s only me, 
Melissa, don’t go away.’ 

‘¢Then I just broke down and cried, 
an’ I told him how his letters had come 
at last. He just wrapped me in his arms, 
and we didn’t speak for a minute. Then 
we went over to the graveyard and for- 
gave poor Christie, standin’ there to- 
gether. It don’t seem like forty-nine 
years ago, but it is—come May.”’ 

The old woman’s eyes were wet, and 
the girls’ faces were tender with sympa- 
thy. All three were quiet for a little, 
and then the bells pealed out the birth of 
the Christmas day. 





“ @e’ve a Band of Brothers.” 


+. ONG ago in the old fashioned 

Bf days, with our fathers and 
mothers, we were taken to 

hear this cheery, wide- 

awake song, as given by 

the ‘‘ Hutchinson Band.”’ 

I think it could be sung 

these adys with renewed fervor. 

We are a band of brothers. Another 
noble gathering of notable men from 
every continent on the face of the globe 
have been withus. A splendid reception 
to the delegates of this great Methodist 
Ecumenical Conference was given by Ex- 
Mayor Emery and Mrs. Emery: English, 
Welsh, Scotch, German, French, Irish, 
Spanish and Italian were spoken. It was 
the most remarkable gathering ever seen 
at the Capital, in some ways. Repre- 
sentative men from every nation; schol- 
ars, orators and theologians—with often 
the three brainy qualifications in one. 
More than one thousand people shook 
hands with the receiving party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Emery were well assisted by Bishop 
Hurst and his wife, of Washington ; 
Bishop and Mrs. Newman; Mrs. Corey 
and Mrs. Logan. The ladies were much 
admired by the foreign delegates and 
their delightful cordiality much enjoyed. 
Mrs. Logan wore a lavender gown with 
white lisse at the throat, not more becom- 
ing and royal than her snow-white crown 
of hair above her frank, sweet face, and 
the smile of honest welcome she never 
fails to give the stranger. The other la- 
dies were dressed handsomely in black 
lace and faille; though I think Mrs. 
Hurst was in black velvet. The crowd 
was very much like the illustrious one 
long ago, when General Grant gave his 
last reception before he was made Presi- 
dent, in this very house. The foreigners 
were especially in terested inthis reception, 
as the house belonged to our two great 
generals—Grant and Sherman. The 
decorations of palms and blooming flow- 
ers; the banks of fragrant roses; the 
abundant supper, so artistically served in 
the large dining. room ; the blaze of light 
and warmth ; all gave welcome and hearty 
cheer. The sessions of this council were 


rich in eloquence and able discussion of 
many topics. The chimes of the Metro. 
politan Church were not needed to calf 
them together. Tickets were given and 
hundreds went away without sight of the 
doors. 

Miss Stephenson came with her father, 
the Rev. T. B. Stephenson. D.D. LL, D., 
of Victoria Park, London, England. He 
is a magnificent man, the President of 
the Great Britain Conference, a position 
of great honor. He has a shorf, gray 
beard, keen eyes, and clear, melodious 
voice, filling the crowded church perfect- 
ly. There is not space ‘‘ to call names,’”’ 
but the Bishops of trans-atlantic fame; 
of literary power, and our own great men 
of the North and South, East and West, 
gave to the Capital a verge of intellectual 
vigor delightfully refreshing. We rejoice 
in our growth as an American people, 
thus entertaining International Assen- 
blies and Christian Workers. Thus we 
show progress, marked progress, in great 
things. One of the best known English- 
men, a Welshman by birth, was Hugh 
Price Hughes, the leader of the ‘For- 
ward Movement”’ in London. He was 
in great demand and spoke in our largest 
churches. His wife was delightful, and 
a much sought-after guest. Foremost 
among the older men was Rev. William 
Arthur, venerable and beloved, beyond 
the four-score years and ten. He said, 
one day in a short address, ‘‘ We need 
unity; we, as Christians, must wor 
together! a good man can do good work 
anywhere! 1 remember a great Divine 
was once asked whether he would not be 
glad to preach in Lincoln Cathedral? ‘To 
preach in Lincoln Cathedral!’ said he, 
‘ Aye, that I would! and I would beglad 
to preaeh in a wheel-barrow!’’’ 

I would like to speak ‘‘ just a minute” 
on the old Metropolitan Church, the 
scene of many memorable events during 
President Grant’s life among us. The 
white painted arches inside, and the gray 
walls remain as they were on the dedice 
tion day, twenty-two years ago. 
are only relieved by stained glass Cathe 
dral windows. The olive wood pulpit 
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was brought from the Holy Land and de- 
signed by Bishop Simpson. Beautiful 
tablets, etched in brass, are on one side 
of the pulpit, to the sacred memory of 
General Grant and General Logan, two 
beloved members of the church. 

The ‘‘ Wesley chair,’’ that is to be pre- 
sented to the American University, is 
occupied by theCouncil’s presiding officer. 
Itis made from two oak beams taken 
from the Old City Road Chapel, London— 
the corner-stone of which was laid by 
John Wesley. Carved on its back and 
sides are the American Eagle, the British 
Lion, the arms of Oxford Church, and a 
fine medallion of John Wesley. 

Our older school-boys are quite excited 
over John Howard’s legacy. John is a 
fine-looking, bright young man of twenty- 
two—a student in the large deaf and 
dumb college in Washington. He _ be- 
came quite deaf when ten years old, from 
scarlet fever; last month, while quietly 
digging away at his books, he fell heir to 
over one million dollars. His father died 
leaving everything to his son John. He 
will continue his studies and expects to 


become a famous lawyer, as his speech is 
not injured, and his business and literary 
ability very good. 

Mr. Yergason, of Hartford, Connecti- 


cut, has gone home at last. Once more 
our old, new, White House is thrown 
open to the people, to whom it belongs. 

The handsome Green Room is especi- 
ally renewed. We have progressed from 
ordinary fresco to living, breathing faces ; 
“really, truly,’? as the children say. 
Cupid’s exact copies of four beautiful, 
little ones, ‘* who call one of New York’s 
best artists papa.’’ No wonder people 
exclaim ‘‘How natural!’’ Names are 
withheld, lest some fine day in the future 
the twins might stroll into the Green 
Room and grow embarrassed at their own 
boldness and publicity. 

Some of the work has been done at the 
tate of three and four hundred dollars per 
week, The ceiling is bordered by gar- 
lands of ribbons and flowers, held by the 
cupids, done in flesh tints of pink, who 

y upon instruments touched with gold. 

e foliage and ribbons are green. ‘The 
windows are draped with pale-green satin 
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curtains, finished with Honiton point 
lace. The panels and general tints of 
the walls are absinthe green, with a 
touching of peach-blow and gilt. 

The lobby is by far the finest work in 
the city. Artists call it a distinctive 


- type, known as ‘* The American Renais- 


sance.’’ The ceiling is dome shaped, in 
rich, bold coloring. The walls in panels 
of free hand relief, with symbolical 
scroll-work. 

At night, under the incandescent elec- 
tric lights, the stars in the ceiling are 
wondrous in effect. 

The new carpets are all Axminster. The 
blues and greens, of elegant furniture, are 
the shades of the rooms they furnish. 

The State dining-room is more wonder- 
fu) in its new dress than any other part 
of the President’s home. Entirely done 
in cafe au lait with the artistic, delicate 
cream in the centre of the ceiling, and the 
deep coffee, very pionounced in the dado. 
Astonished, in deed, will be the guests of 
honor at the State dinners in ’91 and ’g2, 
to find an art gallery so generously pro- 
vided by Uncle Sam. 

The American Eagle presides over their 
heads in wreaths of laurel and fruit. 

The frieze is made of rich medallions, 
with horns-of-plenty, surrounded by In- 
dian corn and fruit. ; 

The dado is of shells, sea-weeds and 
corals. The entire edge is a beautiful 
combination of yellows, browns and 
creams. 

The Wilton carpet is of the same 
shades of fawn and cream, in perfect 
harmony wih the whole treatment of the 
room. 

These transparent colors reflect the 
light; and, when illuminated by electric 
lights, the dining-room appears like a 
gorgeous sunset. [Pram 

The East Room is about the same in 
tone as last year. The newcarpet, made 
to-order, is a ‘‘ lovely match’’ (the fur- 
nishers say), to the furnishings. Proba- 
bly our next change will be the enlarge- 
ment of the house and complete change 
of its arrangements. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C. 





Christmas in the Home. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


Hail Christmas! Time of life and love, 
Hail to the Christ child from above; 
We'll greet the day with mirth and cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


j 


T Christmas 
time let there 
be not a trace 

A\(-2 of sorrow in the 
KA household. Ifsad 
tA thoughts lurk or 

sad memories lin- 
ger, banish them 
from the face, and 
strivetokeep them 
out of the heart. 
It is the season 
of mirth and jol- 
lity, and, to let 
the gloom of past 
shadows fall upon 
it, is to rob it and ourselves of the most 
cheerful period of all the year. 

For weeks before it is fitting that the 
home-mother and the daughters who de- 
light to make the home the most cheerful 
place on earth, should be at work thinking 
of new things to do, and inventing new 
plays and new games in order that the 
Christmas holiday may be such a bright 
and memorable one, that ‘‘ What we did 
last Christmas’’ may come to be a cheer- 
ful household word all the rest of the year. 

Of course, all the elements come together 
at Christmas time, and it is not suitable 
to make preparations for one element 
alone. There are the grandparents to be 
considered, and the mothers, and the 
fathers, the uncles and the aunts; the 
half-grown girls, and the mischievous 
boys. And then there are the young men 
who are passing from boyhood into man- 
hood, and scarcely harder to entertain 
than these, are the babies that are brought 
in nurses’ arms to join in their first Christ- 
mas festival. 

Something must be done for them all. 
Something must be thought of which will 
interest everybody, and while it cannot 


be hoped that all can join in any one 
game, yet, by making suitable selections 
it will be found that, when the babies are 
tucked snugly away for the afternoon, and 
grandmamma and grandpapa are taking 
their afternoon siesta, the rest of the 
family will be able to enjoy looking at the 
games, even if they find them too active 
for actual participation. 

The easiest thing in the calendar of 
Christmas games is the bag party. It is 
great sport, too, and every one can take 
part because it isso simple. It requires, 
moreover, but little previous preparation, 
The day before Christmas let some one of 
the family take a quantity of the large 
brown sheets of paper obtainable at any 
grocer’s, and, by the judicious use of paste, 
transform the paper into paper bags, open 
at each end. ‘They are really like the 
paper wrappers in which we do up maga- 
zines and newspapers, being closed only 
at the sides. Next, provide a large num- 
ber of small paper bags. 

Let the entire Christmas party disap- 
pear into a couple of different rooms set 
aside for the purpose, and let each one— 
Aunt Sue, Uncle Johnny, Jimmie, Jennie 
and all—dress up in one of the paper 
wrappers. Let it be slipped on over the 
head and tied snugly around the neck. 
It should be long enough to extend to 
the ankles. Some one else who is kind 
enough to act in the office of Mistress of 
the Bag Party, now draws a paper bag 
over the head, carefully punching two 
holes for the eyes, and another one at the 
mouth. One by one the different mem- 
bers of the family so dressed are led into 
the sitting-room, and stood side by side, 
making a long row. 

By the time this shall have been done, 
grandpapa and grandmamma will have 
awakened from their nap, and will be 
ready to guess the identity of the grand- 
child, daughter, nephew, or niece who 
may be concealed inside of the bag. 

The only way of telling is by the 
height, the eyes and the feet. This may 
seem a simple matter, when only played 
in one’s own family, but it is really quite 
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confusing, and everybody would be sur- 
prised to see how misleading family re- 
semblances may be. 

After a little, the guessing becomes 
general in the bag party and then, when 
it comes time to un-bag, take the bags off 
the head, everybody is surprised to find 
out who everybody else is. 

Another game, although a mere bois- 
terous one, may be indulged in by the 
younger people. Two chairs are placed 
in the middle of the floor, and two ef the 
party are chosen by lot to occupy them. 
The rest all march around in a magic cir- 
cle. Two ‘‘catchers’’ have been pre- 
viously chosen and these two catchers 
keep guard over the ‘‘prisoners,’’ who 
are seated in the twochairs. The catchers 
are stationed two feet away from the 
chairs, and the game is for them to escape 
and reach the magic circle without being 
caught by eitherof the catchers. Should 
they succeed in doing this, the first ones 
whom they touch in the circle, must in 
turn take their places as prisoners in the 
chairs. 

Many other simple games may be in- 
vented, and old ones that have done duty 
in previous years are not to be despised 
when brought forward as an addition to 
this year’s gayeties. 

Have you ever heard of an all-the-year- 
round-Christmas? If you have not, the 
idea will be anew one for you, andsurely a 
pleasant one, if you have any one whom 
you love well enough, to make you willing 
to devote so much care and forethought 
to the gift. 

The planisthis: You take a calendar, 
one of the sort that has a leaf for each 
day in the year, and which bears an in- 
scription upon it. Taking the calendar 


apart, you send a leaf of it to three hun- 
dred and sixty-five different people who 
are friends of the friend for whom the 
gift is intended. 

With the calendar leaf, you send a let- 
ter asking the recipient to write a fewad- 
ditional lines upon the leaf and to mailit 
to the friend, so that it will reach her 
upon the date which is inscribed thereon. 
To make the task easier, you may inclose 
an envelope directed to her who is to re- 
ceive the gift, so that the one who writes 
the inscription will have only to mail the 
leaf at the suitable time. This requires 
much care, but the effort will well repay 
the work. 

Fancy, if you carry out the calendar 
idea, how great will be your sister’s de- 
light, if you are doing it for your sister, 
to find each morning upon her breakfast 
plate, a calendar, markin the day of the 
week and of the year, and beneath it a 
line or two, from some dear friend who 
sends it as if it were a letter. Is not the 
idea a beautiful one? 

And if you do not care to carry out so 
complicated a calendar, could you not 
select twelve friends and ask them to mail 
her, each month, the leaf which you send? 

You might in that case, decorate the 
leaves, and so enhance the beauty and 
pleasure of the gift. 

Remember, that at Christmastime love 
can suggest things which will prove dearer 
than money could buy; and remember, 
also, that it is the tender thought which 
goes with the gift that gives it its value to 
your friend rather than the actual price 
which the gift cost you. 

A rose with the line ‘‘ Remember that 
I love you,’”’ will keep fragrant in memory 
until Christmas comes again. 


Sonnet—WNature. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


H nature! gracious mother of the world, 
How fair thou art; in whatever form, 
Lovely; or in sweet and passionate fold, 
Or sepulchre of wind and cloud and storm, 
Convulsed; mighty, eloquent, majestic, 
grand; 
An everlasting glory everywhere 
In one wide splendor glows; the sky the land, 


The hills, valleys, 
plains—are, 
Whether lit by shadows or sunset sleep, 
Fair to look on; a sweet divinity; 
She shows her face—but is million fathoms 
deep. 
One great vast symbolism of harmony 
Blended in strange constrast of crimson dye, 
That charms the heart and paints the eye, 


mountains, rivers, 





“Pop” Poppleton. 


BY DAVID LOWRY. 


*4, HY do you all look 
; look at me? Is it 
because—”’ 

‘¢ Because you say 
such awful things.’’ 

‘¢ And do such aw- 
ful things.”’ 

‘‘T am always in 
terror—nobody 
makes me start the 

way you do, Pop.”’ 

‘‘Is_ that all?” said Pop, calmly. 
‘¢ Now, girls, Iam going to be serious four 
minutes. In the first place, Mag Tem- 
ple, I would not say awful things if there 
weren’t so many dull, poky people. I 
like to wake them up. It does me good. 
But I do not enjoy it more than demure 
little folks do. But I can’t help it—and 
I wouldn’t if I could. But, in this in- 
stance it is not my fault. It is my 
brother’s. Girls (sighing deeply), it will 


give me a world of relief when Dick 


marries—he is so stupid.” 
- Why, Pop?” 

‘* How can you, Pop?”’ 

‘¢For shame, Pop Poppleton!” ex- 
claimed Pop’s friends in the same breath. 

‘«T’m glad there’s a breeze coming up !’’ 
said Pop, clutching her veil at that mo- 
ment. It was an arm's length from her. 
‘¢ It will make the garden féte delightful. 
How can I? you ask. You do not know 
anything about it. Dick is downright 
stupid. He needs some woman at his 
elbow all the time—sometimes two of us. 
He is the best brother in the world—but 
so jolly stupid.’’ Here Miss Poppleton 
looked about her quickly. ‘Did any of 
you girls observe adog? A big—” 

‘¢ You mean Mr. Ludlow’s dog? ’”’ said 
Miss Marks. Miss Poppleton turned her 
large eyes upon Miss Marks, and viewed 
her with unusual deliberation. 

‘¢You are very observing, Jenny. I 
thought I caught a glimpse of it just now.”’ 
Her companions shook their heads. No- 
body had seen Mr. Ludlow’s dog, and all 
averred it would be strange if they failed 
to see it, since it was as large as a calf. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Miss Poppleton, in her 


spirited manner, ‘‘Dick is downright 
stupid. You see, he has known Mr. Lud- 
low ever since he went abroad. And 
quite, as a matter of course, Dick invited 
him here. But he never consulted me 
about it, the goose! The first I knew of 
it was when he was reading a letter. He 
sprang up and rushed over to me, saying, 
‘Pop, Ludlow’s coming! He'll be here 
next week. Won't it be jolly?’ ‘I sup- 
pose it will—for you,’ I said. ‘ Who is 
coming with him?’ ‘With Ludlow? 
Nobody—just Ludlow.’ ‘You surely 
have not planned to have us four to- 
gether?’ I said. ‘Thinkof it! Youand 
Olive engaged! When you were about 
it, why did you not tell him to bring the 
ring?’ ‘Eh,’ says Dick, ‘and arrange 
for a double wedding?’ Then you 
should have seen Dick stare at me. I felt 
like shaking him. ‘Don’t you see?’I 
said. ‘Anybody but you would see it! 
Now friend Ludlow will be thrown upon 
me. Precious little opportunity Olive or 
you will give him to enjoy her society. 
By all means, have the settlement papers 
drawn up, and auction me off, and done 
with it. I don’t know, all things con- 
sidered, but I would prefer public to 
private auction.’ Poor Dick said ‘he 
never once thought of it’—men never do, 
When he did see itin the right light, girls, 
you would never guess what he said.” 

‘¢ What did he say, Pop?’’ Miss Tem- 
ple inquired. 

‘« Something original, I am sure. Dick 
is very original,’? said Amy. ‘‘There 
isn’t a man in our set has more brains.” 

‘¢ Thanks,’’ said Pop, with a bow that 
made them all laugh. ‘‘ Well, this origi- 
nal and brainy brother of mine, after 
pondering a little while, said it might be 
a saving in time and expense if Mr. Lud- 
low brought a ring. There was nobody 
like Mr. Ludlow. 

‘¢ ¢ Thanks, Dick,’ I said, ‘I'll choose 
my own husband.’ Then, of course, my 
original brother lost a whole day invent- 
ing half a dozen impractible plans to 
correct his blunder. I just turned my 
back on him, and planned for myself— 
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what was that, girls? Did any of you 
hear anything? I am sure I heard some- 
thing.” 

Pop and her companions hastily looked 
around them. ‘There was not a living 
thing in sight. 

‘‘So I invented a fishing party, and 
topped it off with this lawn féte. Clever 
of me, wasn’t it? I’ve not had time to 
be more than civil to Mr. Ludlow.”’ 

“This, then, is the depth of Pop’s 
friendship to us,’’ said Miss Temple. 
“We serve to extricate her from a di- 
lemma.”’ 

‘‘Precisely,’’ said Pop. ‘‘I may as 
well thank you all in a bunch for com- 
ing. Now that is off my mind, I am 
going to make you all promise—’’ 

‘Stop, Pop,’’ said Miss Temple. ‘‘ No 
fresh obligations until we discharge the 
present duty.”’ 

‘ Pop has abused our confidence shame- 
fully,”’ said Miss Strephen. 

‘‘Precisely—and for that reason I am 
bound to abuse it still further. They all 
doin novels and sermons. Now, girls, 
you are all alike guilty. You all leave 
me alone with Mr. Ludlow.”’ 


‘¢ Weare considerate,’’ said Miss Tem- 
ple. 

‘¢Ever so much obliged—but hereafter 
exercise less kindness and consideration. 
Ido not like Mr. Ludlow.” 


‘‘Why, Pop! Because he is so hand- 
some?’’ Miss Marks asked. 

‘‘He is simply superb,” said Miss 
Strephen. 

‘«‘ And then his manner,’’ said Amy. 

‘‘Then, know all women by these pres- 
ents, I, Pop Poppleton, do hereby sign 
and set over any right, title and interest 
Imay have in Mr. Ludlow, through or by 
my brother’s devotion to this rara avis— 
ah! what is that in the hedge, there? 
It is nothing after all, and now as the 
judge says—what is it the judge says? 
Any of you may have him for me, and— 
yes, the judge says, when he pronounces 
the sentence of death, ‘ May the’—I de- 
clare, I was thinking of Rip Van Winkle 
—‘may you all live long and prosper; ’ 
there! Iknew there was a dog around 
Somewhere. See, there it is!’’ 

‘*Pop,’’ said Miss Temple, ‘‘ why did 
you behave so—so mean with Mr. Lud- 
low, when he was telling us how he rode 
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up the Montauvert on a mule, and crossed 
the Mer de Glace and Mauvais Pas? 
You said Mrs. Jones thought nothing of 
doing the same thing—would have for- 
gotten all about it if she had not lost her 
hair-pins riding down the mountains.” 

‘¢ And why did you persist in talking 
about the beauties of the Hudson, when 
Mr. Ludlow related that pathetic story 
about the little boy on the Rhine? ” said 
Miss Strephen. 

‘‘ Because I’m tired listening to rap- 
tures over foreign scenery. We have all 
seen it—the Tower, St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, Sydenham Palace, Bois de Bou- 
logne, Italy, Switzerland. I like to 
shock people.” 

‘« Pop iskeeping something back,’’ said 
Miss Strephen. 

‘<The truth is,’”’ said Miss Temple, 
‘‘the reason she avoids Mr. Ludlow is 
because she is afraid of him—she can’t 
resist him.”’ ° 

‘¢ There is another reason,”’ said Mag, 
but she was interrupted by Jennie Marks. 

‘¢I know what Mag means. Twosuch 
superb creatures would be rivals in beau- 
ty, and Pop is resolved to marry a plain 
man, girls.” 

‘< Pop, I’d give anything to see you 
and Mr. Ludlow married. You are such a 
superb blonde, and he is so dark.’’ Miss 
Temple’s tone was so serious that her 
speech evoked the laughter she anticipated. 

‘¢ There! Iknewthe dog was near us 
allthe time. Don’t run, girls, he won’t 
hurt you.’’ But Pop’s efforts to allay 
apprehension proved futile. Her compan- 
ions skurried towards the house as fast as 
they could run. Meantime, Miss Popple- 
ton calmly passed through an opening in 
the hedge. There, lying in the shade of 
a great forrest tree, she beheld Mr. Lud- 
low. He was awake. He rose leisurely, 
very leisurely, indeed, opened his eyes 
very wide, and bowed smilingly in answer 
to Miss Poppleton’s inquiring looks, 

Had he heard? Unless he was sound 
asleep he must have heard the greater 

art of the conversation. 

‘< Shall I accompany you to the house ?”” 

‘¢Thanks,”’ said Miss Poppleton, with 
the composure her friends marveled at 
and envied; ‘‘I prefer the air.’”” Then 
she turned and passed through the hedge 
again. 
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‘*All women are contrary—well, that 
is, most women are,’’ said Dick Poppleton 
to his betrothed. 

‘*There’s Pop now. She is, at most 
times, a real sensible girl. Everybody 
likes her. They all call her Pop—well— 
it’s because I do, and because she’s a prime 
favorite. And she’s so bright; did you 
ever see any one beat Pop in an argument? 
Very bright, Pop is. But she’s behaved 
awfulshabby with Ludlow; outrageously, 
/think. If you had not stopped me, I’d 
have talked to Pop about the way she’s 
treated him. I tell you, Ludlow is one 
man ina million! Look what he did for 
me when I got in that row in Berlin—it 
wasn’t risking his life alone—but not 
many would have done that! It was 
reputation as well. And it was just be- 
cause he heard Iwasan American. Then 
the illustrations of that awful time we had 
on the mountains—they were feeble ! 
The fact is, I never could describe the 
courage Ludlow displayed. Now, I 
wouldn’t mind it if Pop wasn’t inclined 
to him in the least—that isn’t it. But 
why she should act in the way she has 
done is the thing I can’t understand. 

‘« It’s plain to everybody that Pop pre- 
fers everybody to Ludlow, and she was 
positively rude last night, when Ludlow 
was talking about Dutch art—Ludlow is 
pretty well up in that sort of thing, too— 
and referred to the knickerbockers inci- 
dentally, the way Pop tore up some of the 
‘old families’ by the roots was shameful ! 
Shameful! It may be true what Pop says, 
that ‘the influx of life from divers people 
saved some of our best people in the nick 
of time—prevented them from being 
shelved like mummies ;’ only why did she 
say it when Ludlow was talking in that 
vein? She said the Dutch were ‘as placid 
as their canals,’ you remember. 

*¢ Only to-day, when Ludlow was talk- 
ing about Gladstone and Disraeli, he 
merely referred to Disraeli as a romantic 
or picturesque figure—which he was. He 
always interested me. I admire his Cor- 
ringsby. Buthow Pop went forhim. She 
tore the theatrical statesman to ribbons— 
she is awful, Pop is, when she gets fairly 
started. She ought to have stopped short 
of showing how decidedly vulgar he was. 
There wasn’t much left of him when she 
got through—or as she put it, ‘only a 
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few epigrams.’ He washarmless in a po- 
litical sense, while Gladstone stood up 
like Washington’s Monument. Confound 
it all! I did not know Pop wasso clever, 
but she made me uncomfortable. And 
yet, Ludlow did not seem to mind it in the 
least. I’ve wondered two or three times 
if Ludlow isn’t making a study of Pop— 
it would be just like him. I believe he’d 
just as lief remain another week. J 
couldn’t stand it, I know. I suppose 
Ludlow made all sorts of allowances on 
my account. Don’t you think so, Olive? 
Anyhow, he don’t seem to be so struck 
with Pop as most men are. I dare say 
he admires her style—he couldn’t help it, 
Iam going to give Pop a good talking to, 
Olive, when he goes away. And I sha’n't 
invite him here again. You can invite 
him when we come back from Burope 
next spring, and we will take precious 
good care to let Pop know he is coming. 
That will be much the best way. It is 
plain the house was never built that could 
hold those two. And Iam not flying in 
the face of nature so much as Iwas. Pop 
will select her own husband, Olive, as you 
selected—no! pshaw, now, you knowl 
did not mean that. But the chances are 
Pop will never find her Ideal !”’ 

Miss Margaret Temple, Miss Jenny 
Marks, and Miss Amy Strephen had the 
companionship of Mr. Ludlow to the 
city. It was Mr. Ludlow who fastened 
the door of the carriage that conveyed 
them to their separate residences. Miss 
Temple volunteered to set her companions 
down at their doors. When Mr. Ludlow 
bowed his adieu, and replaced his hat, 
the young ladies with one voice pro- 
nounced him ‘‘ just perfect.”’ 

In the same breath they. declared the 
way Pop Poppleton behaved to her 
brother’s friend was ‘‘ outrageous.’’ In 
their opinion Pop Poppleton had ‘‘ missed 
the greatest opportunity of her life.’’ 

Two months later Pop’s three friends 
drove to the dock in one carriage, where 
they bade her a tearful and affectionate 
adieu. Pop’s spirit shone through her 
tears as she laughingly reminded them 
‘« there were as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught,’’ and waved her hand as she 
walked away with her husband. 

She signed her own name on the ship’s 
register; itread Mrs. Lucy LuDLow. 
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Talks About flowers. 
WINTER FAVORITES. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


T a floral exhibition lately given 
in New York City, two dining 
tables set with the finest and 

heaviest of white 

satin damask, cut 
lass and dainty, costly china were shown. 
The floral decoraticns were, in both in- 
stances, orchids. They were used regard- 
less of cost, the artist who had dressed 
the tab'es thinking alone of effect. Peo- 
pleseemed bewildered with the beauty, 
as the drooping gracefulness of the stems 
and flowers heightened their magnificent 
color. ‘The universal expression was that 
of enthusiastic admiration. 

Orchids are unsurpassed as drawing- 
room flowers. Coming, as they do, in 
all colors, they produce pleasing contrast 
or union with furniture, carpets, ard 
hangings. A basket of cut Orchids is an 
exquisite gift. Indeed, the word Orchis 
means a_ belle, and the lovely flower 


seems ever to have most fitting place, 


where woman reigns. The most beauti- 
ful Orchids are those found inthe South 
Sea Islands. There they grow profusely 
on the Lranches of trees, and as they de- 
pend so much on the air, and so little on 
the root for nourishment, they are fre- 
quently denominated air plants. Though 
there is a variety known as the Terrestrial 
Orchids, these should be potted much af- 
ter the order of any plant, in a compost 
of turfy. loam, leaf mould and sand. 
Enough water should be given them to 
insure moisture for the rcots during the 
growing period, afterward decrease the 
quantity of water given. They may also 
be cultivated in cork boxes, or on pieces 
of wood. ‘The temperature should never 
be lower than 55° and to 65° or 70°. 
The atmosphere should be kept moist. 
In syringingthe aérial Orchids, be careful 
hot to wet either the foliage or flowers. 
Among the kinds most easily cultivated, 
are Ansellia, Africana, Miltonia, Specta- 
bilis, Oncidsum, Leucochilum, Bletia, 
Tankervillial, Peristeria Elata. 

Tkere are many varieties which grow 
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wild throughout the States, blossoming 
into magnificent flowers, they mature and 
die without any to gather or to praise. 
Vast numbers meet this fate on the 
prairies ; some bloom and wither behind 
huge rocks and boulders, and again others 
greet us with delicious odor at the portal 
of the May or June wcods,and a little hunt 
will bring us to the showy bright flower, 
holding reception with the Arbutus, 
Violets, and other wild-wood favorites. 
Very few insects infest Orchids, the mcst 
annoying being scale, for these, wash the 
leaves with whale oil. 

Among winter favorites, the Begonia 
holds sure place, particularly the flower- 
ing varieties, though in window boxes the 
kind known as Elephant’s Ear, with large, 
richly-colored leaves, tinting in all shades 
of bronze and green spotted, and also 
marked with silver bands, is very popu- 
lar. Begonias are readily propagated 
from leaves after the following manner : 
Cut the stem off close to the leaf, lay itina 
box of wet sand, which may be covered 
with glass, secure the leaf with broom 
splints, then cut across the large veins in 
many places, and at each place tiny roots 
will start. As soon as the roots reach 
one inch and a half long, they should be 
potted in soil, composed equally of peat 
loam, and manure. A new French va- 
riety is growing in positive favor, partic- 
ularly on account of its free flower, even 
mites of slips being covered with buds 
and blossoms, and the parent plants tak- 
ing but little rest the year round. The 
neme is Semperflarens Sieberiana. An- 
other pleasing variety is the Rubra. This 
plant grows to the height of three feet, 
with widely spreading branches. The 
foliage is glossy and green, the blossoms 
are keait-shaped, of pinkish-red color, 
and give unlimited satisfaction on account 
of the full, generous supply of flowers. 
Begonias, are frequently raised by ama- 
teurs from seed, and there could hardly 
te found a prettier sight than plants 
cultivated from the mixed seed of the 
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Begonia Hybrida. Tae flowers are large 
and brilliant, measuring from four to six 
inches across, and in colors of orange, 
white, yellow, pink, and all shades of red. 

The Begonia received its name from 
Michael Begon, one of the governors of 
Santo Domingo. They are natives of 
Jamaica, Brazil, the East and West Indies, 
and all tropical countries. 

In directions for potted plants, the 
terms most frequently given for the com- 
post may not be generally understood. 
Turfy loam, is the turf gotten from good 
old pasture dug to the depth of four or five 
inches. The more fibry it can beselected 
the better, as air can the easier penetrate, 
and water more readily pass; through. 
But before using, the turf must be allowed 
to rot, common garden soil is too finely 
pulverized, and lacks the nutrition, 
needed by healthy plants. Peat earth is 
the turf taken from any healthy piece of 
grass, also having a sufficiency of fibry 
material, and a sprinkling of sharp silver 
sand running through it. This must also 
rot for six months or so before using. 
When about to use, chop the turf in small 
pieces with a spade, never sift it. Leaf 
mould is the autumn leaves which have 
been gathered in a heap and occasionally 
turned over in the heap, which must stand 
for a year or more before the material is 
sufficiently decayed to use. Before it can 
be applied to potting, it must be run 
through asieve, so as to remove any stones 
or sticks. Silver sand is the best to em- 
ploy, next river or ground sand, the 
sharper the better, never use sea sand, as 
the salt would be destructive to plants. 
Be careful about allowing any pieces of 
wood to form any part of your compost, 
as it frequently generates a white fungus 
around the roots. Liquid ammonia is an 
excellent fertilizer, in the proportion of 
ten drops to a quart of water, so also is 
weak tobacco and glue water. Liquid 
manure should be applied twice a week. 

Tnere are people whoare always unfor- 
tunate with flowering plants, to these I 
would suggest the trying of ornamental 
foliage. Many experienced florists will 
succeed with one style of plant above 
another, therefore amateurs should not 
be surprised if their labors in house cul- 
ture is not always as they would wish. A 
small specimen of the Pineapple tree 
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may be bought for fifty cents, and it wil 
not only prove very ornamental, but to 
those who have never seen the fruit grow. 
ing before, it will give unexpected pleas- 
ure, and create much attention. And the 
pretty rubber tree with its glossy leaves, 
is so easily grown that any child can take 
care of it. The Pandanus and the Palm 
are other favorites. If properly potted 
and watered, if you should try you could 
scarcely kill them. The Dracenas come 
in varieties, the one known as Dracena 
Terminalis is perhaps the most suitable for 
your window. It has a broad leaf, nar- 
rowing to a point, and is a deep red in 
color. 

The Filmy Ferns either in Warrington 
cases, or under bell-glasses also attract, 
cause delight, and are little care. In 
their native home, these Ferns creepamong 
the dripping rocks, or reach perfection 
near a water fall, when shade and moist- 
ure are constant accompaniments, so in 
our homes we must, as far as is possible, 
surround them with the same conditions, 
They are so thin and delicate, that a short 
exposure to the sun or dry air, would be 
enough to cause them to shrink and die. 
Cases and bell-glasses, require but slight 
ventilation; never give air at the bottom, 
as draught would be the probable result. 
A minute hole in the knob of the bell- 
glass would be enough, and for the case, 
if the top glass fits loosely, sufficient air 
will pass through. Air should only be 
fully given once a month, and at the same 
time, water profusely, excepting when 
they look poorly, then syringe according 
to the dictates of common sense, daily if 
necessary. All that is needed in the way 
of cleanliness, is to wipe the inside of the 
glass all around, making it clear and 
bright, also remember to remove all dirt 
from the corners and crevices, this should 
be done with a soft white cloth. At the 
same time add water at about 70 degrees 
of temperature. 

Pots of Ferns may have the bottoms 
immersed for a few seconds, in this way 
the water will speedily pass through the 
entire earth forming the ball of the plant. 
The requisite soil for these Ferns are 
equal parts of peat earth, loam and leaf 
mould, with a few lumps of sand or 
broken brick mixed through, so giving 
less chance for the earth becoming sodden 
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or sour. Also watch for worms, as they 
will prove very troublesome if allowed to 
remain. For bell-glasses, pot the Ferns 
in earthenware, and cover with glass to 
suit the size of pot used. A Warrington 
case is partly an aquarium, so it will be 
necessary to raise above the water small 
rocks of artificial stone, or find crevices, 
into which place the soil for the Ferns to 
grow, or small pots of Ferns may be stood 
among the shells, stones, or whatever may 
be on the bottom of the case. If the 
possessor of one of these cases has good 
taste, it may be susceptible to a variety of 
arrangements, and will give absorbing 
interest, for plants grown in this manner 
are generally completely successful, as 
well as extremely beautiful. Warrington 
cases generally stand on an ornamental 
hard wood table, and thus form a hand- 
some decoration for any room, as through 
the glass you not only see the delicate 
foilage of the graceful Fern leaves, but 
possibly mosses, pretty stones, pearly 
shells, minute grasses, little waterfalls, 
and the lively silver or gold fish swim- 
ming around, about and through all. 

The most suitable flowering plants for 
window culture are Tea, Bourbon and 
Bengal Roses, Geraniums, single and 
double Heliotrope, Carnations, Prim- 
roses, the most notable varieties of the 
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i, 

Isang a little song long years ago, 

A song about a nest we were to build, 
When fate was kind to us, and in the glow 

Of fortune’s sunshine, hope should be fulfilled, 
I sang the song with careless laugh and lilt, 

It was life’s morning-time for thee and me, 
Joy’s brimming cup stood sparkling and un-spilt, 

And we had hope of all good things to be. 
Yet, dearest, through the music of the song 

A mournful minor crept, a boding strain, 
“And if the nest for which we look and long 

Be built in Eden bowers?’’ Ah, love! in vain 
We dreamed our happy dreams: Dear dreams 

all done, 

There was no nest for us beneath the sun! 


last named being Primula Cortusordes and 
Primula Japonica. Musk is a universal 
favorite and easily grown. So, also, is 
Mimulus. It has large blossoms spotted 
and striped. Petunias, in all varieties, 
are little care, and if you put a few seeds 
of Orange in a pot, you will soon be re- 
warded with plants. Be sure not to for- 
get Bouvardias, Fuchsias and Lobelias, 
these all should amply pay for the trou- 
ble you will take. Remember that the 
most important factor in the growing of 
all plants is to have them healthy. 

Be on time with the planting of your 
spring bulbs, and so have a variety of 
blossoms for Easter, no matter how early 
that festival will come. When you plant 
bulbs, arrange them as you would like them 
to flower, either massed ina box, orinsepa- 
rate pots. All bulbs, excepting the Hya- 
cinth, should be put underneath the soil. 

When you are growing different vari- 
ties of plants, either from slips, bulbs or 
seeds, it is always best to label them, giv- 
ing the botanical name, as well as the 
common one, and any little detail con- 
nected with the plant, as to the date, 
specimen, etc., may also be added. This 
plan will not only be found an aid to 
memory, but will prove a pleasant his- 
tory, and may also prevent multipled 
annoyance and error. 


Nest. 


at, 
There was no nest for us. We could not build 
With love’s delight an earthly dwelling-place ; 
No toil of ours, however hard and skilled, 
Could win for us the prizes of life’s race. 
And while we worked with weary hearts and 
sore, 
God called thee softly through the mists of life, 
And lo! thy troubled pilgrimage was o’er, 
The long rest entered after useless strife. 
No nest for us on earth, but thou hast found 
A home to wait in till I come to thee, 
Across that gulf whose tide’ess waters bound 
The fair white shores of God’s eternity. 
There by the tree of life, the river blest, 
Love re-united, yet may build a nest! 

















WAS quite a little girl at the time 
it happened, but I remember that 
it was a—(country in the south- 
western part of South America) 

day in December, and that I had been in 

—(cape on the southeastern coast of North 

Carolina) all the morning that it would 

rain and prevent my going for a sleigh 

ride with my aunt—(capital of the State 
of Maine), who had promised to call for 
me early in the afternoon. I came down 
stairs just before dinner time, bringing 
with me my thick coat trimmed with— 

(cape on the southern extremity of Flor- 

ida), and my—(sea situated northeast of 

Africa),—(mountain in the northern part 

of the Sfate of Oregon), which had been 

given to me on the occasion of my last 
birthday. Iseated myself by the window 
and gazed out at a couple of half-frozen 
robins, who were hopping forlornly about 
on a—(capital of the State of Arkansas) 
in the garden. Iwas just wondering why 
they did not make use of their wings to— 

(capital of Italy) to some warmer climate, 

when my attention was attracted to a 

horseman who was coming up the road at 

a lively canter. As he drew nearer I per- 

ceived that he was in uniform, and ere 

he had reached the gate and dismounted 

I had recognized that he was no other 

than General—(capital of the United 

States). Both my father and mother had 


witnessed his approach, and were at the 
door to welcome him. He was in camp 





Told by Great-Erandmother. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


BY CORNELIA REDMOND. 
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at no great distance from our home, and I 
had heard my father say that he had 
promised to come and dine with us some 
day. 

The General went directly to the— 
(island off the southern shore of Long 
Island), and held his hands so close over 
it that I thought he would—(capital of 
Switzerland) them. I curtesied very low 
when my father introduced me, for I had 
long felt adeep admiration for our Amer- 
ican hero, and thought him vastly—(the 
most western of the great American lakes) 
to Cesar, or any of the others of whom I 
had read in my history. 

In a few moments my mother disap- 
peared into the dining-room, where I 
could hear her settiug out the best— 
(country in the eastern part of Asia). 
There was also the sound of a—(city in 
the southern part of Ireland) being drawn, 
and I knew some of my father’s best— 
(islands northwest of Africa) was being 
opened in honor of our distinguished guest. 

I remember that we had—(country in 
the southern part of Europe) for dinner, 
and that in my excitement over an— 
(ocean east of Africa) story which the 
General told, I spilled a drop of gravy on 
my best gown and made an untidy looking 
—(small country in the extreme southern 
part of Europe) spot, which my mother 
afterwards had great trouble in removing. 

I fear the General must have thought 
me very—(islands southwest of England,) 
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for 1 asked him if he had ever killed any 

If on the southern coast of France). 
He laughed, and replied that he had never 
hunted those which inhabited—(great 
division of the earth which occupies the 
guthern part of the eastern hemisphere), 
but that he had had several encounters 
with British ones. My father remarked 
that he hoped that there would soon be 
peace and—(capital of the State of New 
Hampshire) in our land, and just as he 
fnished speaking I heard the jingle of 
sleigh bells, and knew that Aunt—(capi- 
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tal of the State of Maine) had come for 
me. * | 

My mother made my excuses, and then 
I arose, curtesied again to the General 
and withdrew. 

The next time I saw our national hero 
(which was many months later), he had 
been made President of this great free 
country of ours. I remember how hand- 
some he looked, and how I admired him 
more thanever, and Iremember, too, think- 
ing to myself that when I grew up I should 
marry no body but a great soldier like him. 











“ Dickie.” 


BY ELIZABETH RUSSELL. 


’M just a little caged 
canary bird, but I’m 
going to tell you young 

. folks my history, and 
maybe you will enjoy 

it and gain some- 
thing by it. 

My grandmother 
belonged to the famous German family of 
Linnets,and quite a number of my ancestors 
hadsung for the kings and queens. My other 
grandmother, on my father’s side was 


from the far-famed Canary Islands, and 
her clothes were of a golden yellow, 
while my Grandmother Linnet always at- 
tired herself in a quaint gray ; not wishing 
to be partial to either, and still admiring 
both, I concluded to mingle the colors, 
and so you see me in a dress of gray and 
yellow, with a little more yellow than 
gray, because the latter color is brighter 
for a young fellow like me. 

My life began in a little stuffy store 
kept by a great big German, who, with 
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his yellow hair and beard, looked like a 
mammoth canary himself (or so I over- 
heard the lady say who bought me). We 
were all portioned off into little cages too 
small for us to do anything but sing, and 
it seeme1 sometimes that even our voices 
were too large for the cage; but then 
there was room between the slats for the 
song to slip through, or the customers 
could not have told which one of us they 
wanted ; but such a noise you never did 
hear, every fellow sang for himself and 
tried fo out-do his neighbor. 

It was early in December when two la- 
diescame into the store and asked for a 
good singer. I liked their looks so much 
that I sang loud and hard, in hopes that 
they would take me; but my heart sank 
when I saw them clap their hands to their 
ears, and with a wild look of despair tell 
my master that he must select one for 
them, for they could tell nothing of our 
merits insuch adin. To my great joy, 


he approached the corner I was in, and 
taking the cage in his hand, said, ‘‘ here 
is a nice little fellow. 
good singer.’’ 

The ladies surveyed me critically with 


I am sure he is a 


their heads on one side, and at last the 
little lady who wore glasses, said, ‘‘I 
will take that one, I like his looks.’’ So 
I was all wrapped up to keep me from 
taking cold in the keen, frosty winter air, 
and soon I experienced a horrible sensa- 
tion, for I was carried along at a terrible 
rate on something that shrieked and 
snorted louder than the biggest parrot in 
the little store. It almost turned me gray 
to hear it. After a short time, I was 
taken off of this noisy thing, which I heard 
my new mistress call the 5.20 train; but 
I cannot tell you what that was, for I 
never got to see it, I was bundled up so. 
We then rode in a carriage. I knew 
what that was, because I heard the driver 
say, ‘‘ Get up,’’ just like the men did in 
the street near the old store. It did not 
take us long to reach the house where the 
ladies lived, and ¢hen I was given a peep 
of light, and oh, how nice it seemed. 
After I had been in the house a little 
while, they put me ina nice brass cage. 
I thought it was gold at first, but after 
testing it with my bill, I found it was 
only drass. But I am not very proud, 
and I was so thankful to try my wings, 
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and I really could fly.. I had always 
doubted my ability to do so before. 

After getting me nicely settled in my 
new home, I was hung in the loveliest 
place I ever saw; it was full of flowers, 
some in bloom, and oh, they were so 
sweet, and the next morning when the 
sun shone out, I sang and sang for joy. 
I felt that I could not be thankful enough 
for the good things that had come to me, 
and my songs were songs of praise and 
thanksgiving. And I had still another 
pleasure in store for me, for when my 
new mistress heard my voice she came 
running, and showed such pleasure in 
my singing and praised me so much that 
I plumed myself afresh, and gave my 
feathers an extra twirl, so that they looked 
like epaulets over my shoulders, My! 
but I felt proud. 

I had been in my new home abouta 
week, when there was a great hub-bub in 
the house, drums were beat, horns blown, 
and the noise quite jarred upon my delicate 
nerves, I heard the dig voices of four /ittle 
people shout ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” and 
then I knew what it all meant, for I had 
heard my Grandmother tell how this great 
day was kept in Germany, and although 
Ihad never seen one before, I knew that 
this was the day of old Kris Kringle ; in 
fact the night before I saw a curious little 
old man puta lot of odd looking things upon 
a big tree. I watched him fora little while, 
but when I heard him say ‘‘ where zs that 
bird for Rachel,’’ I tucked my head 
away and pretended to be asleep, but I felt 
sure now that I was meant for a Christmas 
gift for some nice little girl, and I was 
glad; but to go on about Christmas morn- 
ing. The noise of the morning gradually 
grew less, as the family each taking some 
particular treasure went to the other rooms 
in the house, and still I was left alone in 
the plant-room ; all at once a little tow- 
headed boy ran towards me and then 
turning suddenly he shouted out ‘Oh! 
Aunty, you haven't given Rachel her 
bird.’’ Such a rush as there was towards 
me, and I was duly presented to a little 
dark maiden, whose black eyes shone with 
joy at really having a bird of her own, 
and I again burst forth into song, for now 
J was part and parcel with the Christmas 
joy, and must offer up my song to Him 
whose birthday was being celebrated. 
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My next journey was in the carriage, 
when the maiden owning me, with her 
papa, mamma, and brother went to their 
own home, a little cottage in the village. 
Life passed quietly and contentedly for me 
until the following summer, when I was 
hung out upon a high porch where I could 
see up and down the street. 

I was swinging away one day as happy 
as happy could be, when a little sparrow 
flew on to the railing of the porch and 
commenced talking to me, ‘‘ You poor 
child you,’’ said he, ‘do you think you 
are happy shut up in that cage? why look 
at me and my brothers and sisters, we fly 
here, there, and everywhere, we don’t 
have to stay in a little square, inside of 
wires.” ‘‘ Indeed we don’t,’’ said chippy 
sparrow, a cousin to Flippy, who had com- 
menced talking to me, then the whole 
sparrow family gathered around me, and 
they told me of the wonderful things that 
they saw in the outside world, and what 
beautiful things they had to eat and oh! 
what /ovely cherries and berries they got ; 
“but,’’ said I, ‘‘my mistress says you 
were brought over from Germany to eat 
up a// the worms, don’t you live on ¢hem?”’ 
“Live on worms, well I guess not, we 
leave those for the common birds, we are 
aristocratic,’’ and so saying they all flew 
to a cherry tree close by. 

From that time on, they used to come 
every day and talk in this way, until after 
awhile I really got very unhappy and dis- 
contented, and finally I got so cross that 
when my mistress came to talk to me and 
give me green things, like lettuce and 
cabbage, I would spread my wings and 
try to peck her finger; but instead of 
her getting angry at me, she laughed 
and said, ‘‘I will try him with some 
sugar, and maybe Dickie will get tame 
enough to eat off my finger.’’ So the 
next time she put her finger in, I pecked 
at it in just as mean a way as I could, for 
Iwas crosser than ever over being shut 
up, but when I drew back my beak there 
Was something sweet in it, and it was so 
good; and after that I had some of it 
every day; but in spite of my being 
treated so well, I grew crosser and crosser 
every day, and I looked closely to every 
wire to see if I could not get out. 

At last the weather grew cold and I 
could no longer live out on the porch, 
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and the flowers and I were taken into the 
warm house together. Early one morn- 
ing I looked out of the window by which 
I was always hung in the sunshine, and 
everything was covered with white. I 
could not think what was the matter un- 
til Lheard the little boy say, ‘‘ Hurrah! 
look at the snow ; now we can coast.’’ 
All through the early winter my 
friends, the sparrows, had come to look at 
me through the window- glass, and once in 
awhile I could catch something that they 
said about ‘‘ poor bird,’’ ‘‘no fun,”’ etc. 
But on this morning there was not a bird 
to be seen anywhere until nearly noon, 
when a small flock of them flew down to 
the garbage pail to try and get something 
to eat. My mistress saw them, and said, 
‘< Poor birdies, I am going to throw them 
some crumbs, they must be so hungry,’’ 
and then I watched them, and I know by 
the greedy way in which they ate that 
they’ were nearly starved. I looked 
around my cage and there was my seed- 
dish full of the most appetizing food, 
while a sweet piece of apple was stuck 
between the bars of my cage, and only 
that morning I had had a fresh green 
leaf of lettuce, and then I thought and 
thought, and I felt quite overcome at 
my conduct, to think that I had list- 
ened to these poor little unfortunates 
who had almost nothing, while I 
was blessed with everything my good 
friends could give me, and here I had let 
myself get discontented and ungrateful, 
so I thought I had better make up for my 
failing by singing as hard as Icould. So 
I turned up and sang until the family all 
stopped talking to listen to me, and Ra- 
chel said, ‘‘ Why, I never heard Dickie 
sing so loud before ; he must be glad, too, 
because it is snowing ;”’ but that wasn’t 
the reason of my gladsome song, as I very 
well knew. I sang for joy to think that 
I had been saved from becoming the 
grumpy, cross old member of the family, 
and instead of being thankful for all that 
I had, I was envying others who did not 
have half as much. But now my eyes 
were open to my folly, and I determined 
to be contented with my narrow, but 
happy, quarters; and I have never 
ceased singing since, except when I was 
asleep, and I no more long after the‘‘ Oh, 
had I,” but am content with the ‘‘I have.” 
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tion of winter fab- 
rics are warm-look- 
ing rough woolens 
avg for street costumes, 
j such as vegogne 
i woven in wide diago- 
nals, that are some- 
times of two colors, as light 
blue alternating with black; 
also fleecy camel’s-hair stuffs, 
both plain and figured, and 
serges that are very broadly 
twilled. Winter crépons, 
more heavily and deeply 
twilled, and of heavier 
weight than those worn dur. 
ing the past season are to be 
popular, and many new 
plissé fabrics with dark plaits 
or tucks woven on a light 
background. Dotted materials are still shown in 
great variety, some having plush spots securely 
woven in fancy diagonal grounds of a contrasting 
color, as a wood brown ground woven with 
plaited braid and powdered with pale violet plush 
spots the size of a pea, and another with royal 
blue ground dotted with petite spots of natural 
green shade; besides these are many tiny “ pep- 
per” dots of silk woven in wool of the same 
shade. 

Ribbed cloth and velveteen are favorite mate- 
rials for street costumes. The plain gored skirt 
is trimmed around the edge with a narrow border 
of sable, bear, or astrakhan fur, headed with a 
narrow braided pattern or several rows of galloon, 
either black or gold. 


If this is considered too expensive a style of 
trimming, it is exchanged for a strip of bright 
colored cloth, over which are placed rows of 
woolen or metallic braid. Thus, with a dress of 
gray or brown homespun, the strip would be of 
bright red, or blue, or purple cloth, with the 
braid either plain black, or spangled with gold 
or steel. This trimming is not repeated over the 
bodice, which is merely trimmed with braid 
upon the sleeves and about the neck. 

Last year’s gowns can be easily suited to pres- 
ent fashion by having all the widths of the skirt 


gored; as for the bodice, the waist can be- 


lengthened by means of a belt or sash; or if 
the jacket shape, some small change in the fash. 
ion of the basque will suffice, 

An innovation in the gored skirt, which adds 
to its elegance, is to place a strip of insertion in 
lace, embroidery or passementerie between the 
seams of each width. The lace insertion is, for 
evening dresses, of silk fabric. The effect of 
strips of embroidered silk, inserted within the 
seams of a cloth or cashmere dress, is extremely 
good, and the thick, open-work passementerie 
now in vogue looks well with almost any mate- 
rial. The seams of the bodice, the collars and 
cuffs, are, of course, trimmed with passementerie 
to match. 

The corselet of passementerie is also a pretty 
trimming for a plain or plaited dress bodice. 

It is difficult to say which will be the favorite 
style of mantle this winter, as so many styles 
compete for favor. The long and ample pelisse, 
with or without capes, seems likely to be a favor- 
ite, but it is used more especially for a carriage 
wrap, while for walking, a shorter kind of wrap 
is more generally preferred, Many ladies pre- 
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fer one or other of the pretty, new nondescript 
shapes, between a cape and jacket. 

A handsome carriage cloak in the pelisse 
shape, is of black poult de soie, lined throughout 
with quilted rose colored silk. The yoke, cut in 
one piece, forms one peak at the back, one in the 
front, and one upon each shoulder, It is em- 
broidered all over with jet beads, and edged 
with a border of tips of black ostrich feathers, 
The bodice of this mantle is gathered up into 
this yoke. There are no sleeves. 

Asecond is a new style of redingote, tight- 
fitting and buttoned all the way down in front ; 
deep, square basques are joined from the waist, 
and there is alsoa square cape puffed up over the 
shoulders, while the sleeves are tight and but- 
toned at the wrists. The model we saw was of 
beige cloth, with all the outline worked in brown 
braid and edged with a narrow border of brown 
fur, 

In short mantles, the first to note is a cape 
gathered on to a plain band, with high plaited 
collar round the neck. The novelty of this cape 
consists in a burnous plait formed in the center 
of the back. It is made of plain or striped 
cloth, and has no trimming but a handsome 
clasp at the neck, 

Another is a mantle, something between a 
cape andjacket. The fronts and back are those 
of a jacket, but the sleeves are formed of a deep 
cape gathered on to a small yoke, The high 
plaited collar is now more fashionable than the 
open Medici collar, although the latter still ap- 
pears upon many of the new winter wraps. 

The trimmings are especially rich and beautiful 
for winter wraps. Black cloths, rough or smooth, 
are exquisitely braided in black, or black and 
gold. Livré and colored cloths are embroidered 
in superb patterns with jet or silk. The scarcity 
of seal has made the embroideries better than 
ever this year, and has brought in the sleeves 
and huge revers of sable or mink. Coats of 
cloth or seal plush have sleeves entirely of sable 
or mink, the points being lined with the same, 
and the huge collar, which can be turned up or 
down, The points can close te the throat, be left 
open, or turned back in huge revers, This is re- 
markably stylish. 

Sleeves of ostrich feathers are coming into 
fashion, The feathers are sewn on stout woolen 
or linen, the tips curling over the shoulder. They 
will be principally used for evening gowns as 
elbow sleeves, but some will be worn for walking 
dresses and jackets. 


Another winter novelty is the huge felt hat—s 
flat-crowned, broad- brimmed hat of rare elegance, 
trimmed with graceful plumes and very wide 
ribbon. These hats are light in color (of which 
there is a great variety) and pure white. 

Toques are being made of gauged silk, some- 
thing in the shape of the Nicoises capotines. By 
way of brim they are edged with ruched satin. 
An edging of black Jace falls on the brim, A 
second edging mounts like an open coronet above 
the ruche. Two loops of ribbon, or a plume of 
feathers, can be placed high on the crown. 

For the little folks there is an infinite variety 
of pretty frocks, cloaks and hats. Little girls of 
two or five years wear grandmother’s gowns of 
soft dark wool, made with high tucked waist, 
velvet plastron, large sleeves, long full skirt, and 
a velvet reticule hanging from the waist. Their 
bonnets are extremely large. Their cloaks are 
long and broad, of plain or fleecy cloth, white or 
dark colored, gathered into a short waist that is 
covered by three capes superposed and quite full 
with narrow fur edging, or else with one cape of 
fur with long fleece, They also continue to wear 
low frocks with white guimpes, and many mothers 
still prefer nainsook and Jawn or gingham frocks 
all the year, made sufficiently warm by heavy 
underclothing and abundant wraps. 

Sensible mothers will take comfort in the ex- 
cellent fabrics and simple designs provided for 
the winter frocks of their young people. The 
materials are warm-looking, rough stuffs ; camel’s- 
hair that is plain, or with fleecy stripes, spots, or 
crossbars; tweeds and serges with wide diagonals, 
and smooth-faced ladies’ cloth, Bedford cords, 
crépons, and cashmeres. Cadet blue, green, tan, 
and lovely violet shades are the colors for girls’ 
best gowns, with bright royal blue, navy, chestnut 
brown, and various bright and dull reds for gen- 
eral wear. 

Misses’ frocks are very similar to those worn 
by their full grown sisters. Seamless waists; 
jacket bodices, w.th shirt fronts; waists with 
yoke effects, with ,,1astrons, or with bretelles like 
suspenders ; gathered princesse gowns; corse- 
lettes with guimpe ; and full-belted waists, are 
all being made for girls from twelve to sixteen 
yearsold, Most waists are invisibly fastened, 

Sleeves are puffed in various ways, and are 
always full and soft at the top, but are not so 
high as those of last season. Bell skirts are 
worn, also full skirts; some plainly gathered all 
around, others partly plaited. The tendency is 
to shorten all skirts, except those of the Kate 
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Greenaway gowns worn by tiny creatures under 
five years of age. 

A pretty novelty worn by girls up to twelve 
years of age is a guimpe of pink or blue Oxford 
cloth, consisting of a deep fichu-like collar, cov- 
ering the shoulders and crossed in front with 
full sleeves of the same. A ruffle of white em- 
broidered muslin edges the collar and the wrists, 
and a plastron of this embroidery fills in the V- 
space, left open at the throat by the collar. 

The shirt suit so popular during the past season 
still remains in favor, and pretty shirt waists of 
solid colored India silk are made to be worn 
with the wool skirt of the same color. 

House frocks for girls of six or eight years, to 
wear in the morning, are two anda half breadths 
of cashmere, falling free in wrapper fashion from 
a round yoke, so shallow that it is entirely con- 
cealed by a deep, round collar of white nainsook, 
doubled and edged with a two-inch frill. Velvet 
ribbon two inches wide starts in a point in the 
middle of the back, at the end of the yoke, and 
comes down the sides to a point in front below 
the waist, where a rosette is set, This confines 


the front and leaves the back flowing. The full 
low-topped sleeves have deep white cuffs match- 
ing the collar. 


Girls of six or eight years wear aprons of 
white butchers’ linen, likesheeting, large enough 
to serve as a frock in summer, or to cover a 
cloth frock in winter and protect it. They are 
high in the neck, with large sleeves. Three box- 
plaits extend from neck to waist line in the back, 
and the buttons are under the middle plait. The 
front has two cross-rows of drawn work just below 
the throat, on each side of which is a box-plait 
coming from shoulder to waist; the garment 
hangs loosely, and is closed below the jacket in 
the back, Turned-over collar and cuffs are 
neatly feather-stitched. Aprons for older girls 
are of white striped dimity or corded lawn, in 
two full breadths, not joined in the back. They 
are cut low and square in the neck and are with- 
out sleeves, A scalloped band of embroidery 
trims the neck and armholes. 

Large, picturesque hats for small girls have a 
low-pointed crown, with wide brim arched in 
front and turned up in the back, They are of 
felt, the color of the cloak with which they are 
worn, Their trimming is a single enormous 
bow and ends of changeable velvet ribbon set in 
front, holding some stiff quills that point upward 
and back. 

A quaint novelty is the Mother Hubbard hat, 
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with its only trimming a huge bow, tied through 
slits in the crown, high on the left side,and hold. 
ing two quills, The brim is waved in six deep 
curves. Large velvet hats have full puffed 
crowns and shirred brim, or else the crown is of 
light cloth, with dark velvet for the brim, 
FAsHION, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fic, 1, Reception dress made of Bedford cord, 
the skirt is plain in the back, slightly draped in 
front, one side of the bodice being cut with the 
skirt. It is trimmed around the edge with a band 
of velvet edged with feather trimming, The 
bodice is crossed over in front, edged with velvet 
band and feather trimming, the collar the 
same. Sleeves made of velvet at the lower part, 
puff above, edged with feather trimming. 

Fic, 2, House gown made of plain and 
striped woolen goods. The skirt is straight in 
the back, looped up at the right side over a vel- 
vet underskirt, it is edged with a band of the 
striped. The bcdice is a jacket made of the 
striped material with full front of plain, with belt 
collar and V shaped piece of velvet, Sleeves of 
the plain material, full at the top, plain at the 
lower part of the arm of the striped material. 

Fic. 3. Street costume, gown made of striped 
woolen goods, gray and black. The skirt is 
plain, cut in turrets in front, over black velvet 
and finished with a velvet button on the top of 
each one. Round bodice with round yoke 
back and front and finished with a belt. 
High sleeves buttoned upon the inside of the 
arm. Seal-skin cape with high collarand passe- 
menterie ornaments. Velvet bonnet with high 
aigrette of feathers, 

Fic. 4. Wrap made of plush, with long ends 
trimmed with passementerie ornaments and deep 
fringe upon the ends; it is edged all around 
with a narrow border of fur. Velvet, bonnet 
edged with fur, and trimmed with feather 
aigrette and velvet loops. 

Fic. 5. Wrap for la¢y, made of damasseé vel- 
vet and silk trimmed with fur, the skirt of the 
dress is edged with fur to correspond. Bonnet 
of velvet trimmed with fur and jet aigrette. 

Fic. 6. Jacket for lady, made of heavy cloth 
with revers of Persian lamb, cuffs upon sleeves, 
and edging down the front with passementerie 
cords and buttons. Felt hat trimmed with velvet 
and feathers. 

Fic. 7. Coat for girl of twelve years, made of 
figured rough cloth edged with a band of Moufflin 
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fur up the front, colJar and cuffs. The front is 
trimmed with lapels of silk which extend around 
the arm hole. Felt hat trimmed with velvet and 


Ton 8 Long cloak for lady, made of plush 
with half sleeves, high collar and ornaments in 
pack of passementerie, Velvet hat trimmed with 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 9. Sealskin cape for lady, with collar and 

piece front and back of Persian lamb. Thiscan 
be made of cloth and similarly trimmed, Velvet 
hat trimmed with feathers. 
Fics. 10-11. Front and back of blouse bodice 
for young girl, made of garnet-colored cashmere, 
the front ornamented with rows of feather 
stitching. 

Fics. 12-13. Back and front of bodice for lady, 
made of striped flannel with collar and belt of 
the same. 

Fic. 14. Street costume for girl of fourteen, 
made of navy blue cloth, the skirt is edged in 
front with a deep braiding pattern edged with a 
band of astrakhan fur. The yoke and sleeves cor- 
respond with skirt. Large hat of felt trimmed 
with ribbon loops and feathers. 

Fic. 15. Coat for girl of six years made of 
dark green cloth, the skirt is box-plaited, with 
velvet showing between the plaits, the two front 
plaits being ornamented with braiding. The 
bodice is braided, as are also the sleeves. A 
broad band of velvet and buttons extends down 
the entire front from neck to edge of skirt, with 
large ornamental] buttons fastening it. Velvet hat 
trimmed with ribbon, loops and feathers. 

Fic, 16. Coat for girls of fourteen made of 
fawn color diagonal, it is tight-fitting, with three 
tows of stitching finishing the edge. Cuffs of 
heavy corded silk, Hat of felt, trimmed with 
feathers and surah silk. 

Fic, 17. Nightdress made of French cambric, 
trimmed with bands of embroidery, reaching from 
the neck and shouldersto the waist. Full sleeves, 
bound with washing ribbon, and set off with bows. 

Fic, 18. Nightdress made of lawn, with full 
sleeves, embellished with a deep yoke in lace, 
crossed horizontally with bands of bright colored 
ribbons, matching the small bows. Straight col- 
lar and flounced cuffs to correspond. 

Fic. 19. Sleeveless chemise for evening wear 
in white lawn, bordered with a lace bertha, and 
trimmed with a gay velvet China ribbon. 

Fics, 20-21. Chemise and drawers made to 
match, of fine cambric, trimmed with honiton 
lace and ribbon bows. 
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Fics. 22-23. Chemise and drawers made of 
white China silk, trimmed with lace and narrow 
footing, with ribbon run through it. 

Fic. 24. Fashionable boa, with muff to cor- 
respond; this is made of partridge feathers; also 
made in rich hackle and cock’s feathers, both 
white and colored. The metallic lustre of some 
of the plumes is most effective. Hat of velvet, 
edged and trimmed with the same feathers, 

Fic. 25. Fancy plastron made of China silk, 
with tucked yoke, with embroidered sprays be- 
tween the tucks. The lower part, collar, and 
bow at waist are all similarly made. 

Fic, 26. Jabot made of embroidered crépe de 
chine. 

Fic. 27. Fancy overvest and deep and stand- 
ing collar made of Irish point lace and China 
silk. 

Fic, 28. Coat for girl of six years made of 
beige color cloth, it is tight fitting, the front of 
silk fastened at the waist with a strap. Buttons 
trim the revers, cuffs, and pockets. 

Fic, 29. Walking frock for girl of seven years 
made of tan-color checked tweed, the skirt is. 
plaited. The jacket is of navy-blue cloth, with 
revers of faille; white chemisette, with silk tie. 
Hat of tan-color felt, trimmed with loops of: 
ribbon. 

Fics, 30-31. Fashionable boa and buff com- 
posed of a high collar of velvet, ornamented’ 
with passementerie, and edged with the feather 
trimming forming long ends in front. Muff com- 
posed of the velvet, edged each side with the 
feather. 

Fic. 32. Fashionable house jacket composed 
of a close-fitting bodice, with an all-round basque 
tabbed on the hips, and a postilion at the back 
in black Bengaline silk, enhanced with square 
studs in cut jet ; deep copeaux fringe intermingled 
with beaded strands, together with flounces, 
scarf ends, and collar edging in Chantilly lace. 

Fics. 33-34. New collarette and bag muff, 
composed of a plaited collar of satin-edged with 
a full band of feathers, and finished with long 
ribbon ends in front. Bag muff to match, trimmed 
with the feathers. 

Fic. 35. Hat for lady of black velvet trimmed 
with shaded gray feathers and aigrette. 

Fic. 36. Hat for lady of brown felt with pro- 
tuding front, trimmed with silk, velvet, and a quill 
feather. 

Fic. 37. Hat for lady of écru felt, faced with 
dark green velvet, trimmed with velvet and 
feathers of the two shades, 
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Paris, November, 1891. 


CERTAIN amount of ex- 
citement was caused in 
Parisian art circles by an 
announcement some few 
days ago, to the effect that 
the heirs of Meissonier 
were determined to pre- 

sent all the sketches and studies—so carefully 

preserved by their author—to the State, and to in- 
clude in the gift the dead artist’s house, which 
should be transformed into a Meissonier Museum. 

But the report was only partly exact. It is well 

known that Meissonier wished that the contents 

of his studio should one day become the property 
of the State; however, he made no express 
mention of this in his will, leaving those who 
came after him to act in the matter as they 
though best, and they are not agreed upon the 
subject of such an important donation. The col- 
lection is said to be worth about 2,000,000 fr., for 
it comprises the studies made for every one of 
his masterpieces, besides his two famous pictures 

—“L’Homme a la Fenétre”’ and the “ Graveur 
& l’eau forte ’—which were actually bequeathed 
to the Louvre. Itis quite possible that no ami- 
cable arrangement will be made, and that after 
all a public sale will have to be held in the house, 
of its valuable contents. On the other hand, 
another piece of news concerning Meissonier 
has turned out to be true, notwithstanding the 
denials it met with when it first appeared. An 
exhibition of all his works had been announced 
for next spring. A great number of them are at 
present in America, and, as it would be difficult 
to get the present proprietors of the pictures to 
lend them, if they had to pay on their return the 
heavy duties that are laid in America upon works 
of art, the American Congress was asked if it 
would let the pictures return duty free. The 
answer was that the matter would be discussed 
in Congress; but shortly after a report got about 
to the effect that the American members would 
never give their consent. Later on, however, it 
was declared that, on the contrary, the proposal, 
supported by influential personages, would cer- 
tainly be acceded to in Washington. The com- 
mittee formed for the purpose, under the presi- 
dency of the Duc d’Aumale, will shortly address 
a note to all the proprietors of Meissonier’s 
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works, asking them to lend the pictures they 
possess. We may, therefore, expect to have an 
exhibition of all his works in the Ecole des Beaux. 
Arts in March next, the latter buildings being 
engaged for different concours and exhibitions 
until then. Apropos of Meissonier, the Minister 
of Fine Arts has been put into rather an awk. 
ward dilemma by the death of the painter. The 
latter had been called upon, with twelve of his 
colleagues, to decorate the Panthéon. The work 
allotted to Meissonier was a picture commemo. 
rating ‘Saint Genevieve Saving Paris from 
Famine.” The subject was hardly suitable for a 
great military painter. Still, he sent in some 
time after a sketch, but instead of picturing a 
seige of Paris under the Franks, it depicted Paris 
besieged by the Germans in 1870. Upon the 
Minister’s objecting, Meissonier tore up his 
sketch, and wrote to the Minister, declaring 
that his idea was to represent a “ Triumph of 
France, surrounded by allegorical figures, such 
as Peace, a chariot drawn by lions driven by 
Prudence and Strength.” M, Falliéres, then 
Minister, was afraid of wounding Meissonier’s 
pride, so accepted the project. However, it 
never came to anything, and the walls of the 
Panthéon are as they were. M. Larroumet, the 
present Minister, is doubtful whether he should 
respect the dead painter’s composition, which is 
not all the subject demanded,or instruct the artist, 


to whom he intrusts the work, to follow more 
closely the history of Saint Genevieve. 
Chartran, who, so far as portraits are concerned, 
may be said to rival, if not to surpass, the great 
Meissonier, has just returned from Rome, bring- 
ing with him a most admirable portrait of Leo 
XIII, which will be exhibited next spring at the 
Salon of the Champs Elysées. The Pope is repre- 
sented seated, and wearing the papal pallium of 
white, over which is hung a gold chain with a 
jeweled cross. A red cloak falls from his 
shoulders in heavy folds to the feet, and the 
background is of the same color; the long thin 
hand, ornamented with a single sapphire, rests 
on the arm of the chair; but it is on the head 
that the painter has concentrated the whole force 
of his talent. It is said to be the first time that 
the Pope has consented to sit for his portrait, and 
he took great interest init, often debarring himself 
of his daily walk in the Vatican grounds that he 
might have the more leisure to give to the sittings. 
The report is confirmed that Herr Antonin 
Dvorak, the Bohemian composer, has accepted 
an engagement as Principal of a music school in 
New York, for which he is to receive the sub- 
stantial salary of £3,000a year, Twelve months, 
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however, are to elapse before the gifted musician 

roceeds to the United States, and it may be 
hoped that in the interim he will be able to de- 
yote his attention to the composition of one or 
two more important works. 

Already the wholesale houses are preparing 
the stores of attractive articles which later will 
tempt the Christmas-present buyer, Some of the 
newest and prettiest ideas are orchids, cleverly 
copied in heliotrope and yellow silk, with the in- 
troduction of a tender shade of green for the 
leaves, these are quite the latest notion. Let us 
take an instance—a semi-circular workbox, covered 
with vieux-rose plush, and bound in two shades 
of rose Surah, has thrust through the gold handles 
agreat spray of purple orchids, which have all 
the freshness and brilliancy of tone that the 
newly-cullea blossoms exhibit, A fascinating 
little vide poche, to suspend against the wall, is 
caught about with citron-green scarves, and yel- 
low orchids lightly flecked with brown. A single 
orchid is transformed into a pincushion, and 
makesan ornamental addition to the knickknacks 
of the boudoir. Another new fancy is a banana, 
with its green sheath partially stripped off to dis- 
cover the yellow inviting-looking fruit. It is 
only on close examination that we discover the 
covering is green silk and the fruit yellow plush, 
and that here, again, we have a pincushion in 
disguise. A spill case, which looks like a half- 
opened rose, is another novelty. A dusting- 
brush for rare china has become so much a 
necessity as to demand its own receptacle, and 
the leaf-shaped baskets, trimmed with flowers, 
are in great demand for this purpose. 

Ladies who wish to complete a new piece of 
fancy work should inquire through their fancy 
repositories for the butcher-blue linen chairbacks. 
These are now being worked in fine gold thread, 
outlining flowers and leaves of conventional de- 
sign upon a background darned in blue silk; the 
effect of this work is most artistic. Ivory work 
in creamy-colored silk upon a soft and loosely 
woven canvas is being applied to afternoon tea- 
cloths with the happiest results. Bolster-shaped 
cushions with a strip of needlework inserted 
along the top are still fashionable, as are also 
the large square kind, upon which dragons and 
other fabulous animals are frequently embroidered. 

I must just say a word or two about the wed- 
ding of M. René Raoul-Duval with Miss Georgina 
Urquhart, a Louisianian heiress, as the bride’s 
dress was so very rich and beautiful. The thick 
white satin was ornamented with superb old 
Honiton point and sprays of orange flower; the 
veil, of the same valuable lace, was fastened on 
the top of the hair with a dazzling diamond and 
pearl star, and fell in a Watteau plait to the 
edge of the train. Her sister—the well-known 
Mrs, James B, Potter—wore ivory-white cloth, 
with sleeves and panels of lilac glacé velvet, 
trimmed with sable and gold fringe. The bride’s 
mother wore black velvet sparkling with jet-—a 
case in point that shows the superstition that 
black should not be worn at a wedding (which 
has been so lately discussed and commented on 
in England) does not hold good here. Among 


the numerous presents was a sapphire and 
diamond brooch, sent by the Prince of Wales; 
an English pony chaise from the Duc Decazes, 
a massive silver tea service from the Prince de 
Broglie, etc. 

«‘ Madam, it will wear for ever, and make you 
a petticoat afterwards,” was a remark of an Irish 
tradesman, who was altogether unconscious that 
he was guilty of an Hibernian bull. But in 
many senses this remark honestly applies to the 
silks prepared for the autumn and winter season, 
which also have another aspect that appeals to 
the favor of the majority of English women. 
They are considerably reduced in price, and it is 
quite possible now to have a really rich dress 
without incurring a greater expense than from 
12s, to8s peryard, Guineas a yard are reserved 
for Court gowns and rodes de luxe. 

It is announced by those who are supposed to 
be in the know that silk is once more to be 
generally worn. In Paris, most of the gowns are 
either made of it entirely, or of silk combined 
with woolen. It is fourteen years since the silk 
trade was a prosperous one, and high hopes are 
entertained that good times are coming back again 
to the silk manufacturer. 

Dresses are made decidedly narrower ; indeed, 
those who exaggerate the modes can now scarcely 
walk, their skirts are so narrow. Waists come 
just to the hips, and are slightly pointed back and 
front; the bodices are plaited or gathered at the 
top, and are finished off with either a silk band 
and buckle, or a velvet or satin corselet, plain or 
embroidered, and either to match or contrast 
with the dress. Skirts are sometimes lined and 
sometimes not, but the foundation skirt is no 
longer used. Horsecloth is made very thick and 
soft, with raised stripes wider than before; and 
there is a new make of it called “ plissé céte de 
cheval,” which is very light in the hand, though 
rough in appearance; it is crépé, and striped 
with narrow raised lines in rows of three to- 
gether, and then a space. Amazon cloth will be 
used to make dressy woolen toilettes; these are 
now to be had with the skirts already trimmed 
with velvet bands, etc., ready to be made up. 
For instance, a dark beige cloth, with a band of 
brown velvet round, scalloped out, and between 
each scallop a motif of passementerie with steel 
drops, and silk beige and brown olives fall on a 
second band of noisette cloth worked at the edge 
in fine silk embroidery. This style is made in 
gray, vieux, rose blue, etc. The trimming for 
the bodice, whether with basques or pointed 
waistband, is made to match. But the hand- 
somest and most expensive ornament is the band 
of flat feather trimming, either of lophophore, 
peacock, or any brilliant and rare plumage; it 
is extremely costly, but will be much in vogue ; 
it is used asa border for dresses and bodices, 
and placed below another band richly embroid- 
ered in beads, braid, or embroidery. Beads will 
be much used, and the value of silk dresses will 
be in their designs and quality, and the cost of 
woolen dresses will be augmented by the rich- 
ness and variety of trimming used, 

MARIGOLD, 
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CHRISTMAS DAINTIES. 


English Christmas Cake. 

Take one and a half pounds of butter, the 
same of sugar, four eggs, whipped to a froth, one 
gill of cream, five pounds of flour, three pounds 
of currants, washed and dried, quarter of a 
pound of citron, chopped or sliced, one nutmeg 
grated, one tablespoonful of salt, and five table- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Cream the butter 
and sugar, beat the whipped eggs and the cream 
together, and mix all well. Sift the flour, and 
thoroughly mix with the fruit and spice, work in 
the salt, and the baking powder. Mix, and beat 
until smooth ; put into pans lined with buttered 
paper, and bake in a modern oven about two 
hours. If wanted to keep for a long time, use 
brandy insteady of cream. Ice with vanilla or 

_ lemon icing. 
French Straws. 

Take eight eggs, ten ounces of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon and nutmeg, flour as 
required, Beat the eggs until very thick ; add the 
sugar, the spice, and flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Roll it into a sheet half an inch thick» 
cut into slips of the width and length of ones 
finger, give each one a twist, and cook in boil- 
ing lard, like doughnuts. When cool sift sugar 
on them. 

Fruit Cake. 

Take one pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
twelve eggs, whisked to a froth, one pound of 
flour, one gill of brandy, one nutmeg, grated, 
two teaspoonfuls of powdered cinnamon, half a 
teaspoonful of powdered cloves, one and a half 
pounds of raisins, seeded and chopped, one and 
a half pounds of currants, picked, washed and 
dried, one pound of citron sliced. Cream the 
butter and sugar, slowly beat in the eggs, then 
the flour, the brandy, and the spices, in the 
order named, and lastly, the fruit, well dredged 
with flour. Mix, and beat all well together; put 
into pans lined with buttered paper ; smooth the 
top with a wet knife-blade, and bake in a mod- 
ernate oven, about four hours. Serve it plain, 
or iced with lemon, vanilla, or almond icing. 
Thus made it keeps fresh for a long time. 


Rochester Jelly Cake. 


Take one pound of sugar, six ounces of butter, 
three eggs beaten to a froth, half a pint of milk, 
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one |pound of flour, one tablespoonful of rose 


water, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
Cream the butter and sugar, stir in the beaten 
eggs, then the milk and soda, and mix thor. 
oughly. Sift in the flour, add the rose water, 
and work to a fine, soft dough. Put one-half into 
jelly pans, to the depth of a quarter of an inch, 
and bake. To the other half add one table. 
spoonful of molasses, half a pint of raisins, 
seeded and chopped, quarter of a pound of citron 
chopped, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a 
teaspoonful of cloves, half a teaspoonful of al- 
spice, half a grated nutmeg, dredge the fruit 
before working it in. Bake in jelly pans like the 
other half. Puta sheet of the light and dark, 
alternately, with jelly or marmalade between, 
This should be iced all around, as well as on top; 
the layers must be carefully placed, and neatly 
trimmed with a sharp knife. 


Venus Pudding. 


Take a quart mould, butter it well, and orna- 
ment it with candied ginger; make a rich custard 
with the yolks of twelve and the whites of six 
eggs, one pint of cream, and loaf sugar to taste; 
then dissolve one ounce of gelatine in sufficient 
milk to fill up the mould; when cold add a glass- 
ful of sherry; flavor with bitter almond; when 
well mixed pour it into the mould, and set it on 
the ice, The longer it is on the ice the better. 


Charlotte Parisienne. 


Take one large, stale, round sponge cake, half 
a pound of shelled almonds, blanched, Two 
tablespoonfuls of rose water, four whites of eggs, 
half a cocoanut finely grated, four tablespoonfuls 
powdered sugar, half a pint of rich, soft custard. 
Half a pint of cream, whipped stiff. One table- 
spoonful of orange flower water. Cut the cake 
in horizontal slices, half an inch thick, clear 
across the loaf, pound the almonds, with rose 
water, to a fine paste. Whisk the whites to a 
stiff snow, and into one-half stir the cocoanut, 
and half the sugar; the almond paste, and the 
rest of the sugar, into the otherhalf. Spread the 
bottom slice of cake with the cocoanut cream, 
the next with the almond, and so, alternately, till 
all but the top slice has been coated. Put them 
back, on one another, as they were before cut- 
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ting, laying aside the top slice. Press all firmly 
together in the form of the loaf, and cut out the 
centre in a round cake, down to the bottom slice, 
which do not cut. Leave the sides an inch thick. 
Soak the cake you have cut out in a bowl, with 
the custard, rub it smooth, and whip it into the 
beaten cream with the orange flower water. 
When stiff and rich, fill the hollow in the cake 
with it, and ice with the following: Three whites 
of eggs, six ounces of powdered sugar, the juice 
of one lemon. Beat stiff, coat the cake, top and 
sides, and set in the refrigerator until wanted, 


Pumpkin Pie. 


Take one quart of milk, one pint of stewed 
and strained pumpkin, two cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, twelve eggs 
well beaten, one teaspoonful of salt, flavoring to 
taste, wine, cinnamon and a little ginger. Stir 
the flavoring well into the pumpkin, and, having 
the milk heated to the boiling point, stir in the 
butter and pour it gradually into the pumpkin ; 
have the eggs and sugar well beaten and stir in 
gradually until it is perfectly smooth, It is 
baked in pies without any upper crust. 


Apple and Plum, Padding. 


Take three-quarters of a pound of fine tart 
apples, pare and chop, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of fine sifted 
flour, half a pound of beef suet, rubbed fine, 
three-quarters of a pound of raisins, seeded and 
chopped, six eggs, one teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of powdered cloves, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half a wineglassful of 
sherry wine, and the same of brandy. Stir the 
beaten yolks and sugar very light; add the suet 
and spices; then the raisins, well dredged with 
four; then the flour and liquor; lastly, the 
whites beaten very stiff. Bake in two buttered 
moulds in a moderate oven an hour and a half 
at least; eat hot with sauce. This pudding is 
equally good boiled. 


Duff Plum Pudding. 


Take six ounces of finest wheat flour, sifted, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, four 
ounces of chopped suet, four ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of well-washed currants or raisins, stoned, 
half a pint of milk, and one egg; mix all well 
and smoothly together, put into a greased and 
floured bag, and steam three hours; use sauce 
© taste. 
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Fruit Pyramid. 


Make some good, light pastry, roll out a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and cut in graduated rounds; 
the bottom round the size of a tea plate, the top 
or sixth round not more than six inches across, 
the other reunds graduated in proportion; 
spread the bottom round with preserved cherries 
or other fruit, and sprinkle with sugar; place a 
smaller round of pastry on this and proceed as 
before to cover with fruit, being careful as you 
build up to fold the margins of pastry over the 
fruit in such a way as to weld each layer of 
paste to the one above it; have ready a conical 
cap of stout muslin adapted to the height and 
width of your pyramid, dip the bag in boiling 
water, wring out, flour inside, and draw gently 
over all. It should be large enough to meet and 
tie under the base without cramping the pyra- 
mid. Boil two hours and eat with sweet sauce, 


Pate a Bonbons. 


Blanch almonds, or any other nuts, then pour 
into a mortar with loaf sugar (already pounded) 
until you have brought them all to a smooth, firm, 
paste; form into any shape you like. This paté 
is very good and will keep for a fortnight. 


Chocolate Caramels. 


Take two cupfuls of light brown sugar, half a 
cupful of grated chocolate, one cupful of milk, 
in which you have mixed a tablespoonful of flour ; 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. Boil half an 
hour, pour into buttered pans, then with a knife 
score it over into little squares. 


Pastilles. 


Sift some fine powdered sugar through a very 
fine sieve, add to it just enough rose water to 
enable you to work it to a smooth, flexible paste, 
then put it into a saucepan, place over a gentle 
fire, and stir steadily; as soon as it begins to 
bubble, pour out upon a wet or oiled marble, 
pour through a tiny funnel in little drops, or you 
may have tiny tin moulds placed on the marble, 
and pour in the pastilles. With the above re- 
ceipt you can make any variety of pastilles, flavor- 
ing to taste. 

Sugared Almonds. 


Blanch one pound of almonds. Put one cup- 
ful of sugar and one-half cupful of water on to 
boil in a porcelain saucepan; let it boil fifteen 
minutes, then throw in the almonds and let it 
boil—stirring all the while—until the sugar 
grains, then turn out on a platter to cool. 
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English Christmas Cake. 

Take one and a half pounds of butter, the 
same of sugar, four eggs, whipped to a froth, one 
gill of cream, five pounds of flour, three pounds 
of currants, washed and dried, quarter of a 
pound of citron, chopped or sliced, one nutmeg 
grated, one tablespoonful of salt, and five table- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Cream the butter 
and sugar, beat the whipped eggs and the cream 
together, and mix all well. Sift the flour, and 
thoroughly mix with the fruit and spice, work in 
the salt, and the baking powder. Mix, and beat 
until smooth ; put into pans lined with buttered 
paper, and bake in a modern oven about two 
hours. If wanted to keep for a long time, use 
brandy insteady of cream. Ice with vanilla or 


_ lemon icing. 


French Straws. 


Take eight eggs, ten ounces of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon and nutmeg, flour as 
required, Beat the eggs until very thick ; add the 
sugar, the spice, and flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Roll it into a sheet half an inch thick» 
cut into slips of the width and length of ones 
finger, give each one a twist, and cook in boil- 
ing lard, like doughnuts. When cool sift sugar 
on them. 

Fruit Cake. 

Take one pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
twelve eggs, whisked to a froth, one pound of 
flour, one gill of brandy, one nutmeg, grated, 
two teaspoonfuls of powdered cinnamon, half a 
teaspoonful of powdered cloves, one and a half 
pounds of raisins, seeded and chopped, one and 
a half pounds of currants, picked, washed and 
dried, one pound of citron sliced. Cream the 
butter and sugar, slowly beat in the eggs, then 
the flour, the brandy, and the spices, in the 
order named, and lastly, the fruit, well dredged 
with flour. Mix, and beat all well together; put 
into pans lined with buttered paper ; smooth the 
top with a wet knife-blade, and bake in a mod- 
ernate oven, about four hours. Serve it plain, 
or iced with lemon, vanilla, or almond icing. 
Thus made it keeps fresh for a long time. 


Rochester Jelly Cake. 


Take one pound of sugar, six ounces of butter, 
three eggs beaten to a froth, half a pint of milk, 
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one |pound of flour, one tablespoonful of rose 


water, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
Cream the butter and sugar, stir in the beaten 
eggs, then the milk and soda, and mix thor. 
oughly. Sift in the flour, add the rose water, 
and work to a fine, soft dough. Put one-half into 
jelly pans, to the depth of a quarter of an inch, 
and bake. To the other half add one table. 
spoonful of molasses, half a pint of raisins, 
seeded and chopped, quarter of a pound of citron 
chopped, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a 
teaspoonful of cloves, half a teaspoonful of al- 
spice, half a grated nutmeg, dredge the fruit 
before working it in. Bake in jelly pans like the 
other half. Puta sheet of the light and dark, 
alternately, with jelly or marmalade between, 
This should be iced all around, as well as on top; 
the layers must be carefully placed, and neatly 
trimmed with a sharp knife. 


Venus Pudding. 


Take a quart mould, butter it well, and orna- 
ment it with candied ginger; make arich custard 
with the yolks of twelve and the whites of six 
eggs, one pint of cream, and loaf sugar to taste; 
then dissolve one ounce of gelatine in sufficient 
milk to fill up the mould; when cold add a glass- 
ful of sherry; flavor with bitter almond; when 
well mixed pour it into the mould, and set it on 
the ice, The longer it is on the ice the better. 


Charlotte Parisienne. 


Take one large, stale, round sponge cake, half 
a pound of shelled almonds, blanched, Two 
tablespoonfuls of rose water, four whites of eggs, 
half a cocoanut finely grated, four tablespoonfuls 
powdered sugar, half a pint of rich, soft custard. 
Half a pint of cream, whipped stiff. One table- 
spoonful of orange flower water. Cut the cake 
in horizontal slices, half an inch thick, clear 
across the loaf, pound the almonds, with rose 
water, to a fine paste. Whisk the whites to a 
stiff snow, and into one half stir the cocoanut, 
and half the sugar; the almond paste, and the 
rest of the sugar, into the otherhalf. Spread the 
bottom slice of cake with the cocoanut cream, 
the next with the almond, and so, alternately, till 
all but the top slice has been coated. Put them 
back, on one another, as they were before cut- 
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ting, laying aside the top slice. Press all firmly 
together in the form of the loaf, and cut out the 
centre in a round cake, down to the bottom slice, 
which do not cut. Leave the sides an inch thick. 
Soak the cake you have cut out in a bowl, with 
the custard, rub it smooth, and whip it into the 
beaten cream with the orange flower water. 
When stiff and rich, fill the hollow in the cake 
with it, and ice with the following: Three whites 
of eggs, six ounces of powdered sugar, the juice 
of one lemon. Beat stiff, coat the cake, top and 
sides, and set in the refrigerator until wanted, 


Pumpkin Pie. 


Take one quart of milk, one pint of stewed 
and strained pumpkin, two cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, twelve eggs 
well beaten, one teaspoonful of salt, flavoring to 
taste, wine, cinnamon and a little ginger. Stir 
the flavoring well into the pumpkin, and, having 
the milk heated to the boiling point, stir in the 
butter and pour it gradually into the pumpkin ; 
have the eggs and sugar well beaten and stir in 
gradually until it is perfectly smooth, It is 
baked in pies without any upper crust. 


Apple and Plum, Padding. 


Take three-quarters of a pound of fine tart 
apples, pare and chop, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of fine sifted 
flour, half a pound of beef suet, rubbed fine, 
three-quarters of a pound of raisins, seeded and 
chopped, six eggs, one teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, one .teaspoonful of powdered cloves, 
one teaspoonful of salt, half a wineglassful of 
sherry wine, and the same of brandy. Stir the 
beaten yolks and sugar very light; add the suet 
and spices; then the raisins, well dredged with 
four; then the flour and liquor; lastly, the 
whites beaten very stiff. Bake in two buttered 
moulds in a moderate oven an hour and a half 
at least; eat hot with sauce. This pudding is 
equally good boiled. 


Duff Plum Pudding. 


Take six ounces of finest wheat flour, sifted, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, four 
ounces of chopped suet, four ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of well-washed currants or raisins, stoned, 
half a pint of milk, and one egg; mix all well 
and smoothly together, put into a greased and 
floured bag, and steam three hours; use sauce 
© taste. 
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Fruit Pyramid. 


Make some good, light pastry, roll out a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and cut in graduated rounds; 
the bottom round the size of a tea plate, the top 
or sixth round not more than six inches across, 
the other reunds graduated in proportion; 
spread the bottom round with preserved cherries 
or other fruit, and sprinkle with sugar; place a 
smaller round of pastry on this and proceed as 
before to cover with fruit, being careful as you 
build up to fold the margins of pastry over the 
fruit in such a way as to weld each layer of 
paste to the one above it; have ready a conical 
cap of stout muslin adapted to the height and 
width of your pyramid, dip the bag in boiling 
water, wring out, flour inside, and draw gently 
over all. It should be large enough to meet and 
tie under the base without cramping the pyra- 
mid, Boil two hours and eat with sweet sauce, 


Pate a Bonbons. 


Blanch almonds, or any other nuts, then pour 
into a mortar with loaf sugar (already pounded) 
until you have brought them all to a smooth, firm, 
paste; form into any shape you like. This paté 
is very good and will keep for a fortnight. 


Chocolate Caramels. 


Take two cupfuls of light brown sugar, half a 
cupful of grated chocolate, one cupful of milk, 
in which you have mixed a tablespoonful of flour ; 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. Boil half an 
hour, pour into buttered pans, then with a knife 
score it over into little squares, 


Pastilles. 


Sift some fine powdered sugar through a very 
fine sieve, add to it just enough rose water to 
enable you to work it to a smooth, flexible paste, 
then put it into a saucepan, place over a gentle 
fire, and stir steadily; as soon as it begins to 
bubble, pour out upon a wet or oiled marble, 
pour through a tiny funnel in little drops, or you 
may have tiny tin moulds placed on the marble, 
and pour in the pastilles. With the above re- 
ceipt you can make any variety of pastilles, flavor- 
ing to taste. 

Sugared Almonds. 


Blanch one pound of almonds. Put one cup- 
ful of sugar and one-half cupful of water on to 
boil in a porcelain saucepan; let it boil fifteen 
minutes, then throw in the almonds and let it 
boil—stirring all the while—until the sugar 
grains, then turn out on a platter to cool. 
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Fig. 1. Shell-shaped Footstool, 

This footstool has a central medallion and 
insertion in antique gray brocade, displaying 
yellow and pink flowers, and surrounded with 
a fancy galloon ; border of vandyked red plush 
slightly fulled, to form puffings between the 
stripes of galloon, An upholsterer’s needleis 
indispensable to join together the galloon and 
material. 


















Fig. 2. Photograph Frame for 
Traveling. 






This is a pretty and useful article; it can 
easily be folded up and carried in a trunk, 
and forms a pleasing addition to a bare wall, 

The panels with heart-shaped pockets are 
in flame red plush, embroidered on sky blue 
and surrounded with tinsel lace and a corde. 
liére in mixed chenille ; deep fringe in keeping. This frame is either hung to the wall by the two 
top loops, or folded in two to be packed-away safely. 










Fig. 3. Wall Pocket for the Drawing-Room. 

Wall pockets are such very convenient receptacles for odds 
and ends. of various kinds that every room finds one made of 
material to harmonize with its furnishings. Our model has a 
wicker-work foundation embellished with a circular plaque or 
tambourine, covered with brocade, and crossed with a gold 
galloon ; at the lower part of the rim is gathered a pointed bag, 
also in figured material, draped so as to form cascade plaitings 
on the side, and finished off with a cluster of loops and ends in 
two or three shades of satin ribbon, to correspond with those 
which suspend the pocket to the wall, and the side butterfly bows. 
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Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Home-made Toys for Christmas. 

There are few homes in this country where the familiar blue 
and yellow boxes containing wax tapers do not penetrate. When 
empty these neat little cases are usually thrown aside as useless, 
but it is surely a pity to serve them so, as many pretty and in- 
genious home-made toys can be converted out of them with the 
exercise of a small amount of care and patience. 

Little model costume figures to stand and to contain sweets 
can easily be made from long match-boxes (those six and one- 
fy quarter inches long by one and one-half inches wide are the 
| kind alluded to throughout this article). It is work that can be 
i done by children, who will be found to take readily to this 
novel form of doll-dressing. Odd scraps of various stuffs can 
be used for the dresses, and the only other materials required 
are some colored scrap heads in relief (obtainable almost any- 
where), a little white card-board, a bottle of liquid glue, some 
white cotton wadding, and a few beads, gems, and sequins. 

A Father Christmas is, perhaps, the simplest of the little 
figures. For this, take one of the long match-boxes, and cover Fic. 2. 
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‘it tightly with scarlet flannel or silk, leaving one end un- 
covered so that the box will open. The flannel (or silk) 
should be cut about one and one-half inches longer than 
the box, joined up the front, and turned over neatly at the 
top. A strip of cotton wadding, three-quarters of an inch 
wide, should be stitched around the bottom of the box, 
also up the front, hiding the joint. Card-board arms must 
now be added; these are sewn into the sleeves and fas- 
tened securely to the sides of the match-box a little over an 


inch from the top. Capital heads of Father Christmas 

can be bought in sheets ; one of these must be gummed 

on to a circle of cotton wadding, about two inches in 

diameter, and fastened to the box in such a way that it 

projects about half an inch above the top. A hood about 

three inches deep, trimmed with cotton wadding, will 

hide all the back of the head, and can be tied in front with 

a bow of narrow white ribbon. Strips of wadding form the cuffs. 

The hands should be painted; in one of them might be placed a 

small spray, or fir, or artificial holly, These figures, when filled 

with bon-bons, are particularly suitab‘e for Christmas trees. (See 
illustration, Fig. 4.) 

The representation of an old-fashioned village school-mistress, 
with the head of a cat or a sheep on her shoulders, in place of a 
human one, is very amusing. She should be dressed in some 
woolen material of a dark shade. A strip of this, one and one- 
half inches wide, is stitched firmly round the box, about an inch 
from the top, forming the dress bodice. The full skirt, which 
should hang a little below the bottom of the box, must be gathered 
on to this. A scrap of gray print forms a suitable apron; and a 
bit of red flannel, pinked out round the edge, a shawl. The 
sleeves should have deep lace cuffs. It is best to gum the head 
on to a bit of card-board to strengthen it. It must project an inch 
or more beyond the top of the box, and the space at the back filled 
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in with cotton wool. A large frilled whitemus- splendidly for this purpose. It must be arranged 
lin cap, tied with narrow ribbons, completes the as naturally as possible to cover the ears and 
costume of this comical old dame. She should } 
hold a tiny book in a stiff paper cover in one 
hand, and a diminutive birch-rod, formed of 
slender twigs, in the other. (Fig. 5.) 
With children, a colored nurse with twin 
babies in her arms is always a great favorite. 
Her dress is made in precisely the same manner 
as that of the school-mistress described above, 
only in some gayer material. Her apron should 
be large, and provided with a bib. She should 
also have a bright red or blue shawl and lace col- 
lars and cuffs, the former fastened 
by a brilliant imitation gem, serv- 
ing as a brooch, Suitable heads 
of negresses are to be procured 
for these figures. The ears of the 
one selected must be adorned with 
tiny gold sequins, and her ebon locks crowned 
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meet the collar, the back being stuffed with 
cotton wool. It can be still further ornamented 
by a gay bow of ribbon at the top. The bodies 
of the twin infants are formed of tiny strips of 
cotton wool, about two inches long; a bit of 
thread is fastened round the necks to form heads, 
and another, about half an inch lower down, for 
the waists. Scrap infants’ heads are gummed 
on. Cambric skirts, about three and one-half 
inches long, are next added. These can 
be fancifully trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery. No bodices or sleeves are re- 
quired, as the upper parts are entirely 
hidden by little pinked-out head flannels, 
fastened by bows of pale pink or blue China 
ribbon. One of these babes is stitched into 
each of the nurse’s arms, Hands must be 
carefully cut out of some stiff black material 
and gummed into the nurse’s sleeves, These 
show out well on the pure white robes of the 
infants, (Fig. 6.) 

Very quaint little figures in various national 
costumes may be well carried out. An Italian 
by a smart turban. A bit of one of the cheap peasant woman is particularly successful. The 
red and yellow cotton handkerchiefs serves costume is as follows: Skirt of dark blue, trimmed 
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with’ aband of {narrow black velvet, partially 
covered, by a long straight apron in scarlet and 


yellow; full bodice and sleeves of white fancy 
muslin; over it black velvet stays, laced with 
gold silk; a very pretty head with dark hair and 
eyes makes a typical Italian ; ear-rings are added 
of gold sequins, and a necklace of bright beads ; 
she wears the picturesque head-dress 

of the Roman peasant, made of white 

muslin, folded flat on the top of the 

head, ;and hanging down behind, 

secured on each side by small fancy 

pins, Owing to the peculiar shape of 

the head-dress, it is impossible to en- 

tirely hide the top of the box, so it 

must be first covered neatly with black 

paper to form a background for the 

face. She can carry a tambourine, 

made out of the lid of a good-sized 

pill-box, or she may be appropriately accom- 
panied by an old-fashioned hurdy-gurdy and 
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monkey. The hurdy gurdy is rather difficult to 
make, but will well repay the time and trouble 
spent over it. It is composed of a small flat 
match-box, three and one-half inches by one and 
one-half inches, fixed into a small box about one 
and one-half inches square. A bit of card-board 
is cut the size of the front of the flat box and 
covered with green silk, put on very full and 
gathered in the center under an ornamental star 
or spangle. This is firmly glued to the box and 
framed neatly in black paper. The whole of the 
rest of the hurdy-gurdy is covered with black 
paper, afterwards painted with two coats of ebony 
varnish stain. A gilded handle at one side must 
not be forgotten, and a leg should be glued on, 
the end inserted in a small flat piece of cork to 
enable the instrument to stand alone. 

A plush monkey perches on the top, It adds 
greatly to the appearance of the little creature 
if its head, arms, legs, and tail are painted brown; 
a gay little scarlet coat, trimmed with gold thread, 

may be added, 

Among other fancy costumes may be 
mentioned a Spanish Signora with black 
lace mantilla, a rose at one ear; a Dutch 
frow, with wonderful head-dress and blink- 
ers; a Welsh woman, in the well-known 


national costume; and an Eastern woman with 
flowing robes, the head and face shrouded ina 
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thick veil, leaving only a glimpse of bright dark 
eyes, 

The figure of a nun in the dress of a Sister of 
Nazareth is quite charming. She wears a plain 
dress of black alpaca, and over it a circular 
cloak, made very full, and bound with dark blue 
ribbon. Her fair, smiling face is framed in stiff 
white calico, and her head is enveloped in a 
large loose hood of black alpaca bound with 
blue. A tiny rosary hanging from the waist in 
front of the dress completes the costume, (Fig. 7 ) 

A lady in full ball toilette and stylish opera 
cloak is easy to manage, and needs no descrip- 
tion. (Fig. 8.) 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
various costumes that can be successfully treated 
in the manner described; any one with a little 
ingenuity and skill will be able to invent and 
carry out endless devices, both tasteful and 
amusing for themselves. 


Designs in Outline Embroidery for Bed- 
spreads, Mats, ete. 


(See colored foided sheet in front part of book). 


These designs are from Shakespeare’s plays, 
and are suitable to be used with the designs from 
‘« Ivanhoe,” given with the October number, for 
bedspreads, mats, etc. For bedspreads they will 
look well worked on hem-stitched linen squares, 
with ingrain cotton. There are many other 
colors in ingrain cotton besides red, that will 
wash, and even boil. The faces and hands of 
the figures must be worked in one strand only of 
cotton, or in the finest flax thread; two strands 
of cotton, or coarser thread, may be used for the 
other lines of the figures. The embroidered 
Squares may be made up with other squares 
of crdchet or guipure, in which case the bed- 
spreads would be finished with crochet lace, or 
guipure netted lace, or they may be worked on 
red Turkey twilled cotton, or linen with white 
thread, and the red and white squares used 
alternately. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 
BY ADELE K. JOHNSON, 


Amid our Christmas perplexity let us remem- 
ber that only two things are essential in our 
selection of gifts. 

First, to give with a spirit of love and good 
will—not merely “ paying a debt’’—and to give 
something that our friend, the recipient, * needs ” 
or “ wants,” 
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Do not hastily choose any pretty little trifle 
that attracts your fancy, trusting it will please; 
but endeavor to recall the tastes and surround. 
ings of the receiver. 

Why do you not embroider a “set” of doilies, 
for your mother, dear Aunt Edith, or Mrs, K—., 
who so delightfully entertained you last holiday 
week ? 

The choice is a wide one—those‘in colors are 
shown, though white is often preferred. The 
embroidery may be either white or colored, 
Luncheons are often served on the polished 
table, then doilies are used at each plate. 

A pretty set is made in the shape of daisies, 
the white ones with yellow centers, of fine 
damask linen. The edges are embroidered in 








































the button-hole stitch, and the centers filled with sen 
French knots. A still more attractive style shows tha 
the anemone flower in white. Of course both the 
“sets” comprise three sizes of these dainty bea 
doilies. mos 
A heart-shape photograph frame. If one de- pres 
sired it the frame itself could be made at home fash 
from pasteboard, The decoration is of chamois, with 
the size of the frame, insalmon pink. A garland wor 
of white clover blossoms and leaves surrounds than 
the opening. At each side are gracefully twined but 
a cluster of two or three “ four leaved” clovers, year 
The frame has an easel back. It forms a unique hanc 
table decoration. 1892 
Money bags of chamois leather, pinked or Gop 
scalloped at the top, and tied with ribbon, make our | 
excellent “tis-but ” receivers,—“ tis-but,” a dime some 
or a nickle. _— 
Candy bags of chamois are painted with blue will 
forget-me-nots or pink carnations, and finished Teade 
with the same tinted ribbons. They are quite for 1% 
as pretty embroidered in white, in straight lines Let e 
drawn at different angles. This style is called script 
Japanese work, and is usually done in many gay year, 
colors. The bag should be suspended by white bo ad 
ribbons. ‘Several slits are cut near the top ia neigh 
a straight line, and the ribbon run through these.” tosha 
The word “bonbons” could be embroidered in ual 
white, silver, or gold very effectively. Wit 
A baby afghan recently seen was made of bolt- subser 
ing cloth, pink carnations, embroidered, scattered of Ma 
over the surface. It is bordered with white lace from | 
and lined with a soft pink silk. lands 
This sofa pillow is nearly square. The cover given, 
is light blue cloth, richly embroidered in pink “spt 
roses, buds, leaves, and fallen petals, Around 
the edges of the pillow are two full puffs of silk ; Our 
delphi 






the outer one a shade darker than the cloth. 


Our Arm=Chair. 
DECEMBER. 


E have reached the 

last month of 1891 

—the old year is 

slowly dying; but 

GopEy’s Lapy’s 

Book is not like 

this, for never since 

the first year of its 

publication has the 

magazine been 

brighter, better, or 

handsomer. We 

send out our Christmas number, being assured 
that it is able to bear the most severe criticism ; 
the illustrations are of the choicest subjects, 
beautifully executed ; the stories by some of the 
most popular authors of the day, written ex- 
pressly to deck our Christmas number; while 
fashions and fancy work gleam brightly from 
within its pages. We have finished our year's 


work, and feel that we have done all and more 
than we promised in our prospectus for 1891 ; 
but because we have finished our work for the 
year we are not satisfied to calmly fold our 


hands and be content. We intend that the year 
1892 shall be the diggest of all the dig years 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book has ever had. Look at 
our prospectus published in this number, and see 
some of the many good things promised. We 
cannot pretend to enumerate all, or half, that 
will be given, but we can promise that our 
readers will secure for themselves, by subscribing 
for 1892, the best magazine for $2.00 published. 
Let each one whose name is now upon our sub- 
scription book send their name for the coming 
year, and let each one decide that they will try 
to add one mew name, of relative, friend, or 
neighbor, with their own, so as to alldw others 
toshare the pleasure they will enjoy; and alsoaid 
us in securing more attractions for their benefit, 

With wishes for a Merry Christmas to our 
subscribers upon the snow and ice-bound coast 
of Maine down to the land of orange groves, 
from East to West, North to South, in foreign 
lands and at home—to all the cordial greeting is 
given, and wishes that, theoretically, we shall 
clasp the hand of each and all for 1892. 


Our old friend, the Fudlic Ledger, Phila- 
delphia, encourages us in our work : 
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Few of our monthlies can point to a date of 
establishment so far back as can “ GODEY’s.” 
In 1830 it blazed the way in domestic periodical 
literature, and deserves the honors attaching to 
a pioneer American enterprise. ‘The Old- 
fashioned Aunt” is drawn to the life in a delight- 
ful article by Belle C. Greene. The Fashions, 
the Work Table and the Cookery Departments 
have not been forgotten in the press of story- 
telling contributions. 


Unquestionably, the most valuable property 
of existence is health, and everything conducing 
to a perfect state of health is of interest to the 
public. In this connection, one of the most in- 
teresting of the exhibits at the American Insti- 
tute Fair, in New York, this year, is that of 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa and 
Chocolate preparations. Their method of manu- 
facture, unlike the Dutch process, does not admit 
of the use of any chemicals, dyes or alkalies, 
and, therefore, produces not only an absolutely 
pure, but an absolutely healthful drink. The 
exhibit in itself is a work of art; the booth in 
white and gold, with old-gold silken hangings; 
the young lady attendants attired in pale blue 
satin gowns, old gold basques, pink lace caps 
and white aprons (the exact costume of Lictard’s 
celebrated painting, ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
adopted by W. Baker & Co.as their trade-mark), 
and the tasteful array of the goods, form the 
most striking and attractive exhibit in the whole 
fair, and one that will well repay every visitor’s 
attention, As an American institution fighting 
the fight of health against adulterated products, 
Walter Baker & Co. deserve the support of every 
consumer of cocoa and chocolate in this country. 


A Good Thing. 

Sufferers from piles in any form will find Bet- 
ton’s Pile Salve one of the safest and best rem- 
edies in the world. It is a great boon to suffer- 
ing humanity, which a trial of it will fully dem- 
onstrate. Send 50 cents to the Winkelmann & 
Brown Drug Co., Baltimore, Md., or ask your 
druggist to order it for you, and be convinced. 


The October number of Gobry’s LADy’s 
Book is one that will please its hosts of feminine 
readers, For some years Gopzy has been giving 
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with each month’s magazine a number of fashion 
plates, some of which are colored. These and 
their descriptive letter-press have been great 
features of the publication, but never so much as 
at present.— Ze /tem, Phila., Pa. 


“It sets people talking,” is the only expression 
to use in illustrating the effect produced by any 
one who may have something of merit to offer 
the public, and by letting them know the offer 
by judicious use of printer’s ink. The advertise- 
ments of the Great Divide have appeared in 
these columns from time to time, and the result 
is the Great Divide is the only illustrated 
national successful journal published in the 
wild and woolly West. Send to the Great 
Divide, Denver, Colo., for full particulars, even 
if you only wish to be surprised with their 
unique offerings. 


——* 
li 


Book Table. . 
‘The House of Martha.’ By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass, 

For sale by J. B, Lippincott Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

Frank R. Stockton makes ducks and drakes of 
most of the conventions in his last story, «The 
House of Martha. He has taken familiar 
places and people and woven a story about them 
which is entirely new. The newspaper jest 
about the man who falls in love with his type- 
writing girl is expanded and treated in an en- 
tirely fresh manner by Mr. Stockton. His hero, 
returning from a European tour, can find nobody 
who is willing to listen to his experiences, so he 
hires a listener and enjoys himself by the hour 
in telling the story of his travels abroad. He 
tells the story so well that he determines to 
make a book of it, and with this object employs 
a stenographer, an inmate of a Protestant con- 
vent, ** The House of Martha.” He falls in love 
with her, in spite of her ugly costume and the 
fact that she is separated from him by an iron 
grating. A hundred obstructions in the’shape of 
mother superiors, zealous nuns and the deter- 
mination of the adored one interpose themselves 
to prevent the successful prosecution of his suit. 
His progress in this direction is like the journey 
of a dream, and it is the triumph of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s skill that it seems just as much a matter of 
course as any dream journey. 





“The One Hoss Shay” and its companion 
poems, “ How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” 
and “The Broomstick Train.” By Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes. With illustrations by 

Howard Pyle. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, For 

sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel. 

phia, Pa. Price, $1.50 

This is a charming little gift volume. The 
illustrations are excellent and numerous, and the 
paper and typography are of the best. It is a 
poem in which can always be found some new 
humor. 


“The Faith Doctor.” By Edward Eggleston, 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. For sale 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 

The first edition of «The Faith Doctor,” was 
exhausted on the day of publication—a fact which 
seems to indicate a strong appreciation of the 
best American fiction. With much to recommend 
it, many will find it too diffuse. It is a story of 
life in New York. The faith-cure part is meagre 
and disappointing; the characters are of old 
patterns, and the vicissitudes of Phillida and 
Charley in the course of true love show the ever 
old story in an attractive form, The book, is 
pure and wholesome. 


“According to St. John.” By Amélie Rives, 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York. Price, $1.25. 

After running through the Cosmopolitan, “Ac- 
cording to St. John” has been brought out in 
book form by the John W. Lovell Company. It 
is a product of the author’s residence in Paris, 
where the scene is laid. Adopting the French 
fashion, she makes her heroine, a young Virginia 
girl, fall violently in love, after the manner of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, with a man who is married 
to a dear friend. At her death, she and the 
widower come together and are wedded. To 
her sorrow she finds that he has married her be- 
cause his first wife had enjoined it upon him. 
Searching the Scripture for comfort she there 
finds the sentence according to St. John, from 
which the book derives its name “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” She feels her prayer is an- 
swered, and lays down her life in recompense by 
committing suicide. The characters show no 
novelty of conception. The tale has none of the 
audacity of “The Quick or the Dead,” and it 
will be forgotten sooner than that was. 


“The Heart of a Maid.” By Beatrice Kipling. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York. For sale by John Wanamaker, - 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents, 


Since Rudyard Kipling has, on account of his 
health, laid down his pen for a season to 
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recuperate, his sister has sent out her first ven- 
ture. It is plainly seen that she has inherited the 


family talent. 


«Vampires, Mademoiselle Réséda.” By Julien 
Gordon. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 


Two of “Julien Gordon’s” stories, « Vam- 
pires” and “ Mademoiselle Réséda,” after a cer- 
tain magazine success, have been well reprinted 
ina very pretty volume. The author is uncon- 
yentional, and at times her characters are un- 

ntly suggestive. But no one can read 
either of these tales without being caught by the 
sprightly talk and carried on by the brisk 
movement, and feel their interest in the char- 
acters increase as they proceed. 


#A Little Tour in Ireland.” By an Oxonian. W. 
§. Gottsberger & Co., 11 Murray street, New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A bright narration of a tour through the prin- 
cipal cities of Ireland, with much interest; well 
illustrated. 


«Mysterious Mrs. Wilkinson.’’? By W. E. Norris. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 

’ New York. For sale by John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


This book is well worthy of its name, and the 
reader follows through to the end with unabated 


interest. 


“A Golden Dream.” By George Manville Finn. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York. For sale by John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a terrible tale of life in Hayti, in which 
several English and French characters figure, 
Itopens with a bloody tragedy among the na- 
tives, of black and mixed blood. A child, saved 
by her mother when the father perished, is sent 
to Paris for education and comes back to find. 
the mother a woman of low station. She has 
lovers, and one of them joins the Voudoux mys- 
terious and savage order, in order to get revenge 
marival. We must not tell more of the story, 
which is one of thrilling interest. 


John W. Lowell Company publish in their 
Westminster Series, price, 25 cents “Those 
Westerton Girls.” By Florence Warden. It is 
astory of English life and full of vim. 


“Olga’s Crime.” By Frank Barrett. 
Lovell Company. Price, 50 cents. 
The palm of modern romance writing can well 

be conceded to Frank Barrett, those who want 

to be entertained should read « Olga’s Crime.” 

“The Railway Man and his Children.” By Mrs, 

* Oliphant. “John W. Lovell Company, New 
York, Price, 50 cents. 
The name of the author is a sufficient guaran- 
te¢ of the merits of the book. To read this book 
is 4 real recreation, 


John W. 
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“My Jo, John.” By Helen Mathers. John W. 
Lovell Company, New York, Price, 25 cents. 
This well-written story must be read to be ap- 

preciated. The author is a general favorite. 


“In Luck’s Way.” By John Strange Winter. 
John W. Lovell Company, New York. Price, 
50 cents, 

The story is a very clever one. The style is 
pleasant and agreeable, and the author’s skill in 
portraying character, especially where contrasts 
can be drawn, is much above average. 


‘Lumley, the Painter.” By John Strange Win- 
ter. John W. Lovell Company, New York. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“A Family Failing.” By Hawley Smart, John 
W. Lovell Company, New York. Price, 25 
cents, 

**Hovenden, V. C.” By F. Mabel Robinson. 
John W. Lovell Company, New York. Price, 
50 cents. 

“Mr, Chaine’s Sons.” By W. E. Norris. John 
W. Lovell Company, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

“In Two Moods.” By Stepniak and Wm. 
Westall. John W. Lovell Company, 150 
Worth street, New York. Price, 50 cents. 
All the works of John W. Lovell Company are 
for sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
These books are all bright and attractive; far 

above the average novel, and just what is so fre- 

quently needed—a book to while away dull 
hours, 


“The Condition of Labor.” By Henry George. 
John W. Lovell Company, New York. Price, 
30 cents. 


“Pretty Kitty Herrick.” By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard, John A, Taylor & Co., New York. 


An admirable story in an unusually con- 
centrated style, and telling a very stirring tale. 
The heroine’s adventures are striking, and com- 
pletely absorb the reader. 


«My Land of Beulah.” By Mrs. Leith Adams, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The author, in her previous efforts, has made 

a decided hit, and the present work fully equals 

its predecessors. 


« Willmoth, the Wanderer; or, The Man from 
Saturn.” By C. C, Dail. J. S. Ogilvie, 57 
Rose street, New York. Price, 25 cents. 


“Doctor Lamar.” Thomas T. Crowell & Co., 
46 East Seventy-fourth street, New York. 
The book is far above the ordinary novel. 

There are some very powerful religious argu- 

ments held, which show the tendency of affairs 

at the present date. The hero is a man of in- 
tellect, and when he yields to conviction does so 
ina noble manner. There is a strength about 
this author’s work (whose name is not given) 
which is more than apparent to the reader before 
a dozen pages have been read, The book will 
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be laid aside with regret when completed. We 
predict for the author a most: prosperous future, 


* Huckleberries.” By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

A collection of New England stories; hardy, 
sweet, yet spicy as the fruit from which they are 
named. Each one is bright and sparkling, and 
noted for the purity which characterizes all this 
author’s works. 


“Freeland.” By Dr. Theodor Hertzka; trans- 
lated by Arthur Ransom, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

A most interesting attempt to work out the 
social problems which confront the world to-day. 
It is a description of an ideal community founded 
upon new and yet not impossible conditions. In 
Germany this book has met with a success equal 
to that of « Looking Backward ” in this country ; 
and, like the latter book, it has led to the 
foundation of clubs and societies, and to efforts 
to put the plans of the author into actual prac- 
tice. It should be read. 


“Morphine.” By Dubut De Laforest. The 
Waverly Company, New York, N. Y. Price, 
25 cents. 

A thrilling romance. Its title, «« Morphine,” 
indicates its scope, and the delineation of the 
processes by which the fascinating but deadly 
drug works the ruin of body and soul, creates a 
succession of pictures such as the world has never 
before seen. The chief characters of this great 
social tragedy are drawn from the ranks of the 
nobility, from the upper theatrical circles, and 
from the throng of social butterflies with whom 
lite is but another name for pleasure. 


«The Shoplifter.” By George Ohnet. 
Waverly Company, New York, N. Y. 
25 cents. 

This is a collection of stories by one of the 
most popular authors of the day. 


*« One reason Why.” By Beatrice Whitby. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

The writer has a charming manner of telling 

a story, the present book excells in this particu- 

lar. “@Gne Reason Why” is carried out to the 

end in a gracefully piquant manner, and with a 

frank freshness of style that makes it very attrac- 

tive in the reading. 


“The Johnstown Stage.” By Robert Howe 
Fletcher, D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 

A collection of stories written in a varied and 
attractive style. 


“An Utter Failure.” By Miriam Coles Harris 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price, 
$1.00. 

A book by the author of «‘ Ruteledge” cannot 
fail to meet with a warm reception. Muriam 

Coles Harris has become a great favorite with 


The 
Price, 
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lovers of good literature by the actual merit of 
her stories; always pure in sentiment, bright and 
compact in style, and of heathfulinfluence, The 
reader follows out the progress of “An Utter 
Failure ” to the end with the most intense inter. 
est. It is a book every one should read, 


“Snow Bound.” By. John Greenleaf Whittier, 
with designs by E, H. Garrett. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass, For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $1.50. 

This is a most exquisitely gotten up book of 
this popular poem of Whittier’s ; the illustrations 
are each a separate gem in themselves; the bind- 
ing, paper and typography all come in for an equal 
share of admiration. This will prove a most at- 
tractive gift book. 


“The Grave Between Them.” By Clarence 
Boutelle. M. J. Ivers & Company, 86 Nassau 
street, New York. Price, 25 cents, 

The author has made rapid strides in public 
favor, and is gaining a foremost position in the 
ranks of American novelists. His writings have 
frequently appeared in the columns of our maga- 
zine, and have always been warmly received, 
The present book is a powerfully written story, 
and the plot is well conceived, a story of what a 
man will accomplish to win the woman that is 
all in all to his heart, , 


‘ 

«Good Things of Life.”. By Frederick A 

Stokes Company, 182 Fifth avenue, Ne 

York. For sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. Price, $2.co. 

A collection of the best things selected from 
‘‘ Life,” forming anattractive volume which can- 
not fail to prove a charming gift book. 


“His Marriage Vow.” By Mrs. Caroline Fair- 
field Corbin. Lee and Shepard. Boston, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents. 

A new edition of a book that was first pub- 
lished eighteen years ago, and then excited much 
attention. The discussion of social problems is 
so much farther advanced to-day that the book 
can well afford to again appear and answer to the 
very general interest in the public mind, as to 
the essence and ethics of the relation between 
men and women. 


Emile Zola’s great novel, « Therese Raquin; 
or, The Harvest of Love,” is published now 
in Petersons’ new Twenty-five Cent Series, and 
is a very powerful story of remorse of a guilty 
pair of lovers, drawn by the master pen of Zola, 
whose talent cannot be questioned. 


“«‘ The World’s Columbian Exposition Illustrated.” 
James B. Campbell, 218 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, II. 

Under the above title comes to us one of the 
finest publications published. The aim of the , 
periodical is to give a complete illustrated history 
of the Columbian Exposition, with an authentic 
record of the proceedings. It is embellished 
with handsome photographic illustrations of the 
officers, buildings, etc, 




















